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This Issue in Brief... 





STATE LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1947 (p. 277) presents 
an analogue to the discussions of the Federal Labor 
Management Relations and the Portal to Portal 
Acts of 1947 carried in the July and August issues. 
During the current year, 44 State Legislatures met 
in regular session and several States held special 
sessions. Nearly all States passed some form of 
labor legislation. Thirty enacted legislation re- 
stricting or regulating labor unions; 14 passed 
laws prohibiting the closed shop. Progress was 
made in tbe field of workmen’s compensation 
legislation with six States enacting new occupa- 
tional-disease laws and many increasing the 
amounts of benefits. 

The current stresses and strains which are be- 
setting the British economy make especially ap- 
propriate the article Great Britain: WaGE 
TreNps AND Wace Po.ictgs, 1938-1947 (p. 285), 
the third in a series of articles on wage trends in 
foreign countries, which began in the July issue. 
Compared to France, British wages and prices 
have been stable during both the war and postwar 
years. But, as in France, there was a tendency 
for the differentials between men’s and women’s 
wages to narrow. This held also for British 
skilled and unskilled workers and for some historic 
differentials between industries. Despite relative 
wage-price stability, however, it is felt that the 
relationship is delicately balanced and that a 
disturbance of the balance, resulting in upward 
movements of these factors, might further impair 
Great Britain’s ability to export enough to cover 
requisite imports. 


Some indicators of our own national well being 
are contained in the following three reports: 
Survey or Consumer Finances (p. 329) taken 
from a larger report by the Federal Reserve Board 


indicates, among other items, the intended and 
actual purchases of different types of goods by 
consumers at various income levels; Reviszp 
Estimates oF Nai1onaLt INcoME AND Propvucrs 
(p. 325), an excerpt from a Department of Com- 
merce publication, shows that the national income 
for the first half of 1947 was at an annual rate of 
almost 200 billion dollars; finally, a summary of 
the PresipenT’s Mipygear Economic Report ro | 
Coneress (p. 321) warns that there are many — 
“temporary props” to the high level of our current — 
economy. \ 

A less obvious sign of economic strength makes _ 
possible the article Parp Vacations anpD Sick 
LEavE IN Inpustry, 1945-46 (p. 331). Paid vaca- 7 
tions and sick leave are more prevalent for office _ 
than for plant workers. About 3 out of 4 manu- 
facturing establishments had formal paid vacation 
plans for plant workers and almost 9 out of 10 for 
office workers, after a year’s service. i 

Vacations with pay are a common practice in _ 
Workine Conpitions or Pustic-Heatta Nurses 
(p. 302). There are about 20,000 persons engaged | 
in this profession in the country. In October 7 
1946 they earned, on the average, $184 a month; 
about 25 percent earned at least $50 a week. 
Most nurses’ work schedules did not exceed an 
8-hour day or 40-hour week. Practically all 
public-health nurses could expect paid vacations — 
and sick leave. About 40 percent were covered — 
by some type of pension or retirement plan. The E 
public-health nurses themselves, while expressing _ 
less dissatisfaction with their work than other | 
types of nurses, did complain about limited oppor- _ 
tunities for promotion, rates and methods of © 
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awarding increases in pay, and lack of security — 
against unemployment. | hel 
q | 
Another field of work is discussed in Jops anv | 
Jos PROSPECTS IN THE PLAstics Propvucts In- va 


pusTRY (p. 293). The plastics industry, while | 
growing, is still relatively small and opportunities of 
in it, currently, are limited. Earnings, however, d 
compare favorably with other manufacturing in- wy? 
dustries. Most employees in the industry are * 





young and about a third of the workers are women. | |°”" 
Over 25 percent of the jobs are molding occupa- — " 


tions. Earnings range from entrance rates of 50. shi 
to 60 cents to skilled rates of more than $2 an hour. : 
A prevalent wage system involves incentive pay 
on a guaranteed hourly rate. 
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Bece CoNCERN OVER PROVISIONS of the Labor-Manage- 

‘aca. | ment Relations Act dominated industrial relations 

ffice | during July and August 1947. The problem of 

aie wage increases which had received such promi- 

stion | Bence in the spring was overshadowed, at least 

0 for temporarily. Contributing to this situation was 
+ the fact that comparatively few important agree- 

i te ; ments were subject to reopening at this time. 

BsEs Although the Labor-Management Relations 

aged | Act was enacted June 23, important provisions, 

aes such as restrictions on the union shop, did not be- 


come effective until August 22. During this 60- 


mth; day interval, a considerable number of agree- 





— ments which continued union and preferential 
con shop conditions were signed. A notable example 
tions |) WS the Ford Motor Co. agreement with the 
ered (i United Automobile Workers, CIO. In an effort 
The!) maintain the closed shop which has prevailed 


for decades in many parts of the printing industry, 





a the International Typographical Union at its 89th 
por- fi annual convention in August decided to refuse to 
Sof sign rew contracts with employers but merely to 
urity | post the conditions under which their employees 

_ would work. 

_| Efforts by unions to incorporate into agree- 
——_ ments provisions which might protect them against 
a possible extensive damage suits by employers 


while | Were largely successful. Following the example 
lof the United Mine Workers, unions in the auto, 





_ farm equipment, building service, and other in- 
ever, ‘ , 

g iv- dustries won agreements of varied wording which 
Tins had the effect of eliminating the danger of damage 
in suits in the event of strikes not authorized by the 
supa- | =. eG 

of 60 | Except for the 2-month-long strike in Eastern 
ay shipyards and a 28-day strike at the Murray Corp. 
) pay (auto body producers for Ford and Studebaker) 


work stoppages in July and August were not sig- 





: 


nificant (see p. 344). The industrial relations pic- 
ture remained clouded, however, because of un- 
certainties with respect to the application of the 
new law. One problem was the provision that 
no petition or change by a union could be enter- 
tained by the National Labor Relations Board 
unless the union and any national or international 
labor organization of which it is an affiliate filed 
detailed organizational and financial statements. 
Another problem was the requirement of an affi- 
davit of each officer that he is not affiliated with 
the Communist party and does not believe in or 
advocate the overthrow of the Government by 
force. On August 22, the General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled that unless 
the unions complied with this provision any pend- 
ing cases as well as new ones would be dismissed. 
An estimated 3,000 cases are involved. The 
General Counsel also ruled that the officers of the 
AFL and CIO as well as the national and local 
unions must file the anti-Communist affidavits. 
At the end of August only a few national unions 
had complied with the regulations. 


Earnings Rise Slows Down 


Hourly earnings of factory workers continued 
upward between June and July, but the rise was 
only 0.7 cent (preliminary estimate) as compared 
with 1.9 cents between May and June and 2.2 
cents between April and May. These earlier 
increases reflected mainly the advances in such 
industries as steel, automobiles, and electrical 
equipment. The relatively small and uneven 
advances in most of the other factory industries 
indicate a slow and limited extension of the so- 
called “‘second round’ of wage increases. Im- 
portant recent wage adjustments in manu- 
facturing included meat packing and leather. 
Among nonmanufacturing industries, the non- 
operating employees of the class I railways have 
been granted, by an arbitration board, an increase 
of 15% cents per hour, effective September 1. 


Employment Continues High 


The employment situation continued, as in 
recent months, to show little change. The total 
number of civilian employees remained at ap- 
proximately 60 million for the third straight 
month. Agricultural employment dropped about 
600,000, continuing the seasonal decline from the 
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June peak; this decline was largely offset by an 
increase of more than 400,000 in nonagricultural 
jobs to a new high of 50.4 million. Almost all of 
the August rise occurred among adult workers, 
in contrast to the rise in teen-age job holders 
earlier in the summer. The increase appears to 
have reflected stepped-up activity in many manu- 
facturing lines with the approach of the fall season. 
The number of persons on vacation dropped 
sharply from early July but was more than a half 
million higher than in August 1946. Civilian 
employment in August was 2,224,000 larger than 
a yearearlier. This rise corresponds closely to the 
increase of 2,285,000 in the civilian labor force 
during the year, resulting largely from reductions 
in the armed forces and an increase in the number 
of veterans in the labor market. Unemployment 
dropped almost 500,000 to 2,100,000—only slightly 
above the year’s low mark of last May. A large 
part of the decline occurred among teen-age 
youth, many of whom, unable to find or retain 
vacation-time jobs, had dropped out of the labor 
marketby August. Unemployment among adult 
workers also dropped by over 200,000. This 
reduction, and the rise in nonagricultural employ- 
ment, reflected increased hiring and call-backs in 
such industries as apparel, textiles, and leather, 
as well as in some of the durable-goods manu- 
facturing industries. 


Housing Starts at Peak 


The general outlook in construction in July 
was more optimistic than a few months earlier. 
An increase in July over June to 80,000 new 
residential starts—near the all-time high—was an 
encouraging factor in a month when building 
usually drops. The increase in the dollar volume 
of residential construction was 57 percent over 
a year ago. Nonresidential construction was 
about the same as a year ago but somewhat greater 
than in June. A moderate rise in commercial and 
public utility construction was about offset by a 
decline in the industrial field. About 55,000 
more persons were employed in contract construc- 
tion in July as compared with June. This total 
was 190,000 more than a year ago. 


Prices Continue to Rise 


The advance in prices continued during July 
and August. The all-commodities wholesale price 


















index increased slowly but steadily; in the week 
ended August 30, it reached @ level 4.3 percent 
above the last week in June. The main advances 
were in fuel and lighting materials, hides and 
leather products, metals and metal products, and © 
foods. The only significant decline was in chemi- 
cals and allied products. Retail food prices 
reached a new record high in July. However, 7 
the rise of 1.9 percent in retail food prices between | 
March and July is about the same as the usual 
seasonal increase over this period. 

The price rise through August, though persis- © 
tent, was not as sharp as during the previous © 
summer following the relaxation of price controls, — 
The 4.3 percent rise in wholesale prices during | 
July and August may be compared with the rise 
of 13.8 percent for the same period in 1946. : 

In contrast with earlier years, the price rise” 
for nonagricultural commodities was an important ” 
factor in the general upward trend. Compared 
with a year ago, wholesale prices of farm products 
increased 12.7 percent, foods 16.3 percent, and all 
other commodities 23.1 percent. 

Increases in the prices of coal and steel were 
important factors in the rise in the index of non- 
farm commodities. The expected shortage of) 
corn, resulting from the drought—the worst since 
1936—was largely responsible for the increase in 
the prices of all grains. Some increase in meat 
supplies is anticipated as cattle and hogs are ~ 
marketed owing to the high costs of feed. This, 
however, may mean more pressure on livestock! 
prices next year. Although the large volume of|_ 
food exports is still a force in the general upwara| 
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pressure on food prices, supplies in general appest| w 
sufficiently large to prevent any substantial devi-| 0 
ation from the seasonal pattern for the rest of 1947... w 

A special factor expected to cause a further rise) kc 
in consumers’ prices is the gradual readjustment) N 
of rents. If there should be a rise of as much as| (co 
15 percent, allowable under current Federal rent! co 
control, it would increase the consumers’ price) ‘so: 
index by approximately 2 percent. (pr 

The Administration’s concern over the rise in) 
prices led to a renewed antimonopoly campaign! bu 
by the Department of Justice and the Federal) me 
Trade Commission. Investigations were initiated’ In 
of the steel and tire industries, the manufacture of/ — 


colored film, gasoline distributors, and real estate on 
brokers. actic 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


ALFRED ACEE ! 


State Labor Legislation in 1947 


Summary of Labor Laws in 44 States on 
Industrial Relations, Safety and Health, and 





Forty-Four States met in regular legislative 
session during the year and, in addition, special 
sessions of the legislature were held in several 
States. Workmen’s compensation and industrial 
relations constituted the principal subjects con- 
) sidered by the legislatures. Thirty States en- 
acted legislation which regulates or restricts union 
activities. Fourteen passed laws which will have 
the effect of prohibiting closed-shop agreements. 
Restrictions were placed on the use of secondary 
boycotts and picketing. Special legislation was 
enacted in a number of States to regulate labor 
relations in public utilities. 

Marked advances were made in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. Six States enacted new 


i-| occupational-disease laws, and second-injury funds 
| were established in New Hampshire, South Da- 
_ kota, Texas, Vermont, and West Virginia. 


The 
Nevada and New Hampshire laws were made 
In many States 
‘jcompensation benefits were increased, and in 
some of these States changes were made in the 
_|provision regarding medical benefits. 

_ A few advances were made in child-labor laws, 
but in the field of protective legislation for women, 
_ most of the changes did not advance standards. 
| In two States, however, equal-pay laws were 





- 





1 Of the Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. This 
article is based on reports received up to September 1, 1947, as to legislative 
action taken by the States. 








enacted. Several States passed laws relating to 
safety and health in industry. In some instances, 
however, the authority to adopt rules and regula- 
tions to control hazards of employment was 
placed in a State board of health rather than in 
the State labor department. This action con- 
tinues a trend that began in 1945, under which 
responsibility for the safety of workers in respect 
to health hazards is transferred from the labor 
departments to health departments. Ten States 
in all have made this transfer of functions. A 
number of States also changed the statute of 
limitations with respect to suits brought by work- 
ers for unpaid wages or liquidated damages under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Apprenticeship 


In Florida, an apprenticeship council has been 
established within the industrial commission. 
This council is authorized to establish standards 
for apprentice agreements and to issue rules and 
regulations. A New Hampshire law provides for 
a system of voluntary apprenticeship and creates 
an apprenticeship council. The Vermont law on 
this subject was amended to bring the State 
apprenticeship council within the department of 
industrial relations and to establish an apprentice- 
ship division to be under the supervision of the 
commissioner of industrial relations. 
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Child Labor 

An important development in child-labor legis- 
lation was made in Connecticut, by the establish- 
ment of standards of employment for children in 
agriculture. This act applies to employers whose 
average number of employees is more than 15. 
It sets a minimum age of 14 for agricultural work 
and provides for a maximum 8-hour day, 48-hour 
week, and 6-day week for children between 14 
and 15 years of age. It is to be administered by 
the department of agriculture, although the 
department of labor is vested with the adminis- 
tration of other labor laws. In New York and 
Hawaii also, laws were passed affecting agri- 
cultural work by children. The New York law 
makes the wartime farm-work permit require- 
ments permanent. In Hawaii, employment cer- 
tificates are now required for minors in agricultural 
work up to 18 years of age instead of 16. 

A new child-labor law enacted in Michigan 
widens the occupational coverage, but permits 
the commissioner of labor to relax established 
standards or maximum hours of employment. 
The commissioner is authorized to establish 
standards for working conditions of minors under 
18. A maximum 10-hour day, 48-hour week, 
6-day week is established for such minors, in place 
of the former 10-hour day, 54-hour week. In 
Hawaii, the minimum age for employment of 
children when not legally required to attend 
school is raised from 12 to 14 years; this includes 
agricultural work. 

A Massachusetts law permits women and 
minors over 18 to work until 11 p. m. in all manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments, includ- 
ing leather and textile manufacturing. This 
replaces the former provision which prohibited 
work in leather and textile manufacturing after 
6 p. m. and in other manufacturing and mechan- 
ical establishments after 10 p.m. Another Mas- 
sachusetts law eliminates the provision under 
which discretionary permits could be issued to 
children under 16 for employment in any factory, 
workshop, manufacturing, or mechanical estab- 
lishment, and instead provides for a specific mini- 
mum age of 16 in such establishments. 

In Maine, an 8-hour day, 48-hour week, and 
6-day weck was established for minors under 15 
in any gainful occupation, except agriculture or 
occupations that do not offer continuous year- 
round employment. The child-labor law of 


Minnesota was amended to require the issuance, 
upon request, of age certificates for minors 16 and 
17. The provisions of the Connecticut law which 
limited employment to 9 hours a day, 48 hours a 
week, and 6 days a week, and prohibited work 
from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m., were extended to boys of 
16 and 17 working in restaurants, barber shops, 
and certain other establishments. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Connecticut enacted a comprehensive act to 
prohibit discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, religious creed, racial origin, or an- 
cestry.2 The only other 1947 legislation on this 
subject is an Oregon law which expresses the State 
policy as opposed to such discrimination. 


Hours 


Several States made changes in laws relating to 
hours of employment. In Colorado, women are 
permitted to work more than 8 hours a day during 
emergencies. In such cases, however, a relaxation 
permit must be obtained from the Industrial 
Commission, and payment for overtime work | 
must be made at the rate of one and one-half | 
times the regular hourly rate. The Pennsylvania | 
law was amended to permit a 10-hour day and a | 
48-hour week for females, instead of an 8-hour | 
day and a 44-hour week. 

In California, the war production act, which 
permitted female employees to work more than 8 
hours a day, was repealed. Relaxation permits 
granted by the Governor under authority of this 
act were specifically repealed. In North Caro- 
lina the maximum-hours law was amended to 
exempt from the daily and weekly hours pro- 
visions any male employee 18 years of age or over [ 
whose employment is covered by the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


Fi 2s ewe ed death 


Industrial Relations 


Most of the legislation enacted by the States 
with respect to industrial relations places restric- 
tion on union activities. Such legislation includes 
anti-closed-shop laws, restriction of picketing and | 
other strike activities, prohibition of secondary | 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes, regulation of 
disputes in public utilities, and registration and 


For an analysis of this act see the Monthly Labor Review for August 
1947, p. 198, 
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financial reports of labor unions. In some States 
separate laws were enacted on each of these sub- 
jects, while in other States an omnibus act was 
passed covering all types of union regulation. 

The accompanying table shows State action 
taken on various types of regulatory laws or pro- 
visions. For example, 14 States passed anti- 
closed-shop laws, 12 States passed laws restricting 
picketing and other strike activities, and 11 States 
prohibit secondary boycotts. In addition, it will 
be noted that 6 States placed restrictions on juris- 
dictional disputes, and 11 States passed special 
laws relating to labor relations in public utilities. 
The Texas public-utilities law, however, is not of 
the comprehensive type, and relates only to picket- 
ing and sabotage. Strikes by public employees 
are prohibited in 6 States and registration of labor 
unions is required in 3 States. 

In a table of this type it is impracticable to in- 
clude all the features of each law. Most of the 
public-utility laws also restrict strike activity and 
regulate picketing. These provisions are not 
included in the table, but are discussed in this 
article. Similarly, some of the laws that prohibit 
secondary boycotts and regulate jurisdictional 
strikes also have provisions to restrict or regulate 
picketing, which are discussed only in the text and 
are not included in the table. 

An examination of this table reveals that 5 types 
of laws or provisions were enacted in Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas, and that 4 restrictive 
measures were passed in Delaware, Michigan, and 
North Dakota. In 11 States (Arizona, California, 


' Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 


New Hampshire, South Dakota, Utah, and Wis- 


consin) two laws of this type were passed. Thus, 
17 of the 30 States which acted in the field of 
industrial relations passed two or more restrictive 
laws or provisions. 


Anti-Closed Shop Laws: “Right-to-work’’ laws, 
which have the effect of prohibiting the closed 
shop or other types of union security agreements, 
were enacted in Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia.’ As 
most of these laws provide “that the right to work 
shall not be denied or abridged because of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a labor union,” 
they prohibit not only closed shop agreements, 
but also other types of union-security agreements, 
such as the union shop and maintenance of 
membership. The New Hampshire law pro- 
hibiting a union-security agreement applies only 
to employers having 5 or less employees. Such 
an agreement is permitted for an employer with 
more than 5 employees if supported by the vote 
of the employees. The Maine act prohibits 
closed-shop contracts but permits the making or 
maintenance of union-shop contracts. 

The Delaware law does not specifically prohibit 
the closed shop. However, the new labor relations 
act states that it is not an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to refuse to grant a closed shop 
or all-union agreement. The act also provides 
that every contract under which a party promises 





4A special article relating to anti-closed-shop legislation appeared in the 
Monthly Labor Review for June 1947. It will be noted, however, that since 
that article was published new legislation has been enacted on the subject. 


States enacting specified‘types of industrial relations laws in 1947 








Prohibition of closed- io k 
shops or other types | {estriction of picket) Prohibition of _ | Restriction on juris- | Regulation of dis- | strikes by public | qitesistration and 
and other strike putes in public financial reports of 
of union ty activity secondary boycotts | dictional disputes utilities employees labor unions 
agreements 
Arizona.’ Arizona. California. California. Florida. Michigan. Delaware. 
Arkansas. Connecticut Delaware. Massachusetts. Indiana. Missouri. New Hampshire. 
Delaware. Delaware. Idaho. Michigan. Massachusetts. New York North Dakota.’ 
Georgia. eorgia. Iowa. Missouri. Michigan. Ohio. 
Iowa. Idaho. Minnesota. Pennsylvania. Missouri Pennsylvania. 
Maine.! Michigan. Missouri. Wisconsin. Nebraska. Texas. 
N Missouri. North Dakota. New Jersey. 
New Hampshire. North Dakota. Oregon. Pennsylvania. 
North Carolina. Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. Texas.‘ 
orth Dakota.’ South Dakota. Texas. Virginia. 
South Dakota. Texas. Utah. Wisconsin. 
Tennessee. Utah. 
Texas. 
Virginia. 





























1 Permits the making or maintenance of “union shop’’ contracts. 


* Union security contracts are prohibited only with respect to employers having 5 or less employees, 
dnelen. 


to 
3 Inoperative until voted upon by the le at the 1948 general 
4 Ralstes only to plsheting and eabotece. 
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to join or not to join a labor organization is 
contrary to public policy and shall not afford any 
basis for granting legal or equitable relief in any 
court of the State. 

In Massachusetts an amendment to the labor 
relations act places restrictions on closed-shop 
agreements. These agreements do not apply to 
an employee who is not eligible for full member- 
ship and voting rights in the labor union. The 
law forbids an employer to discharge or otherwise 
discriminate against an employee for nonmember- 
ship in a labor union having a closed-shop agree- 
ment with the employer, unless the labor union 
certifies that the employee was deprived of mem- 
bership as a result of a bona fide occupational dis- 
qualification or the administration of discipline. 
The act sets up procedure by which the labor re- 
lations commission can determine whether an 
employee has been unlawfully suspended or ex- 
pelled or refused membership in the union. 


Restriction of Strike Activity: Legislation to re- 
strict or refrulate picketing or other strike activity 
has been enacted in Arizona, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Utah. Under the Delaware, North Dakota, and 
Utah laws, picketing is permitted only if the 
majority of the employees have voted in favor of 
a strike. In Delaware, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Utah, a strike is unlawful unless ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the employees. 

The Connecticut act prohibits the picketing of 
homes or residences. In Delaware, Georgia, 
Michigan, South Dakota, and Texas, mass picket- 
ing is prohibited. The Georgia law also forbids 
the use of force, intimidation, or violence, to pre- 
vent an individual from quitting or continuing in 
employment. In Missouri, picketing is prohibited 
when no labor dispute exists between the em- 
ployer and his employees. Under the Pennsyl- 
vania law, it is an unfair labor practice for a 
person to picket an establishment if he is not em- 
ployed there. The South Dakota law prohibits 
picketing accompanied by force or violence and 
picketing which prevents persons from entering or 
leaving any particular place or from using the 
public streets or sidewalks. 


Prohibition of Secondary Boycotts: Secondary boy- 
cotts are prohibited under the laws of California, 


Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Utah. Secondary boycotts usually involve refusal 
by persons not directly concerned in the labor 
dispute to handle or work on materials or supplies. 
Under the North Dakota law, boycotting, secon- 
dary boycotting, and sympathy strikes are declared 
to be against the public policy and subject to 
injunction proceedings as well as suits for damages. 
The Texas law, in addition to making secondary 
boycotts unlawful, prohibits secondary strikes and 
secondary picketing. In Massachusetts, boycotts 
are unlawful when engaged in for the purpose of 
bringing about the commission of an unfair labor 
practice. 


Regulation of Jurisdictional Disputes: Laws regu- 
lating or prohibiting strikes in connection with 
jurisdictional disputes have been enacted in 
California, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. A jurisdictional 
dispute usually involves a controversy between 
two or more labor organizations over the right of 
representation or jurisdiction over particular work. 

The California law declares that a jurisdictional 
strike is against public policy and unlawful. An 
injunction may be issued to prevent such a strike 
and persons injured as a result of the strike may 
recover damages. In Massachusetts, if the parties 
to a jurisdictional dispute have submitted it to 
arbitration and one of them fails to comply with 
the terms of an arbitration award, an injunction 
may be obtained to prevent a strike, picketing, 
boycott, or other concerted interference against an 
employer. 

In Michigan, a special procedure has been set 
up for the voluntary adjustment of jurisdictional 
disputes by means of mediation and arbitration. 
The amended labor relations act of Pennsylvania 
makes it an unfair labor practice for a labor union 
or its officers or agents to conduct a strike or 
boycott or to engage in picketing, on account of 
a jurisdictional dispute. In Wisconsin, it is an 
unfair labor practice for any person to engage in 
or promote a jurisdictional strike. 

The Missouri law provides that it is the duty 
of the parties to a jurisdictional dispute between 
two or more labor organizations to settle the con- 
troversy without work stoppage, and if settlement 
cannot be reached in any other way, to submit 
the controversy to arbitration. If the dispute is 
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not settled or submitted to arbitration, the indus- 
trial commission, upon application of any of the 
parties or of any employer affected by the dispute, 
is required to make an investigation, and its 
determination is binding upon all parties to the 
controversy. The commission is authorized to 
conduct an election to determine the appropriate 


bargaining unit. 


Regulation of Disputes in Public Utilities: Special 
legislation was enacted in 10 States to regulate 
industrial disputes between public utilities and 
their employees. These States are Florida, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. In Texas, a Jaw was passed which 
prohibits picketing and sabotage in public utili- 
ties. The Michigan and New Jersey laws amended 
existing legislation. 

These laws generally apply to all public utilities 
and their employees. Some of the acts, however, 
contain comprehensive definitions of public util- 
ities and specify the conditions under which the 
law applies. Special procedures have been estab- 
lished for the voluntary settlement of disputes. 
In most cases when either the employer or his 
employees desire to make a change in a collective- 
bargaining agreement, or in wages or working 
conditions, it is required that notice be given to 
the other party and to the mediation agency or 
to the governor. 

The laws of Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
set up machinery for compulsory arbitration. In 
Missouri, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia, the State governor is authorized to take 
over and operate the public utility if the parties 
are unable to settle the dispute. All of the laws 
contain restrictions on strikes and provide severe 
penalties for violations. The Nebraska law pro- 
hibits any strikes or lock-outs, and Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Jersey, and Virginia prohibit 
strikes after the public utility has been taken over 
by the State. Most of the laws provide that no 
strike or lock-out shall take place during mediation 
or arbitration proceedings. 

The Texas act declares it to be unlawful for any 
person to picket the premises of a public utility or 
to intimidate or threaten any employee of the 
utility; an injunction may be issued to prevent 
such picketing. The Virginia act specifically 

758342—47-——_2 
































prohibits picketing after the governor has taken 
possession of the utility. 

In Florida, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, injunctions may be 
issued to enforce orders of the arbitration board. 
Most of the laws provide severe penalties for vio- 
lations. In Florida, Missouri, and Virginia, a 
lock-out or strike will subject the utility or the 
union to a penalty of up to $10,000 for each day 
of interruption of services. Less severe penalties 
are provided in Florida and Virginia, for individ- 
uals violating the act. In Missouri, a union offi- 
cer may be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000. In Indiana and Pennsylvania, any viola- 
tion of the act by a union member acting in con- 
cert with others, or by any other individual, is 
punishable by a fine ranging from $500 to $2,500 
or by imprisonment for not more than 6 months. 
The Michigan act makes any person violating the 
act subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 6 months, or 
both. Any person who willfully violates the 
Nebraska act is subject to a fine of from $10 to 
$5,000 or imprisonment for from 50 days to 1 
year, or both. In New Jersey, any officer or 
agent of the public utility or labor union is subject 
to a fine of from $25 to $250 for any violation of 
the act. 


Public Employees: Strikes by public employees are 
prohibited by laws enacted in 1947 in Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. Most of these laws provide that a viola- 
tion of the act will result in termination of employ- 
ment and deprivation of employment rights. In 
Minnesota, strikes or lock-outs by charitable hos- 
pitals and their employees are forbidden. 


Iabor Relations Acts: An omnibus labor relations 
law was enacted in Delaware. This act specifies 
certain unfair labor practices of employers and 
also those on the part of employees, and includes 
restrictions on closed shops, secondary boycotts, 
strike activity, and picketing. Unfair labor 
practices of employees include coercion or intimi- 
dation cf an employee in the enjoyment of his 
legal rights, violation of the terms of a collective- 
bargaining agreement, engaging in a slow-down or 
a sit-down strike, and failing to give the required 
notice of intention to strike. Unions are pro- 
hibited from collecting any fee as a work permit or 
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as a condition of employment from any person not 
a union member. 

The labor relations acts of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin were amended. 
By the Massachusetts amendment, a number of 
unfair labor practices on the part of employees and 
labor organizations were added to the law. These 
include strikes or boycotts for the purpose of 
bringing about the commission of an unfair labor 
practice, and interference with employees in their 
choice of representatives for collective bargaining. 
The law also makes it an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization to refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with an employer who has recognized it as 
an exclusive representative of employees in an 
appropriate unit 

The Pennsylvania act makes it an unfair labor 
practice for an employee or a labor organization to 
intimidate, restrain, or coerce any employee for 
the purpose of compelling him to join or refrain 
from joining any labor organization, or for the 
purpose of influencing his selection of representa- 
tives for collective bargaining. Previously such 
action was an unfair labor practice only if accom- 
panied by threats of force or violence. Under the 
amended Utah act, a labor dispute is defined as a 
controversy between an employer and a majority 
of his employees in a collective-bargaining unit. 
It specifies several unfair labor practices on the 
part of an employee, including intimidation of 
another employee and engaging in sit-down strikes. 
The Wisconsin amendment authorizes the employ- 
ment relations board to conduct run-off elections 
to determine the bargaining representative. 

In Idaho, a labor dispute is defined so as to 
include only the disputes between an employer and 
his employees. Under a Minnesota law, an em- 
ployer who has entered into a valid collective- 
bargaining agreement with one labor organization 
is not compelled to enter into negotiations with 
any other labor organization. A North Dakota 
act declares that a worker shall be free to decline 
to join a union, but also states that workers shall 
have the right of self-organization and designa- 
tion of representatives of their own choosing. A 
special board is authorized to conduct an election 


to determine the collective-bargaining agent. 
This law, however, will not be effective until 
approved by the people at the 1948 general 
election. In Oregon, the commissioner of labor 





is authorized to hold an election to determine the 
proper collective-bargaining agent. 


Mediation and Arbitration: The Connecticut State 
board of mediation and arbitration was enlarged 
by increasing the number of members from 3 to 6. 
The amended act authorizes the board to establish 
rules of procedure for the conduct of conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration. The Michigan law 
relating to the mediation of labor disputes was 
amended to prohibit strikes or lock-outs until the 
parties have complied with all requirements of the 
law. If the mediation board is unable to bring 
about a settlement of the dispute, an election is 
required before a strike can be authorized. In the 
event of a jurisdictional dispute, the Board is 
empowered to determine the bargaining unit. 

The North Dakota law relating to the arbitra- 
tion service of the department of labor was 
changed by reducing arbitration panels from 5 to 
3 persons. In Washington, the arbitration law 
was amended to provide that an arbitration agree- 
ment between an employer and his employees 
may provide a procedure for settlement of existing 
or future disputes. It specifies that such procedure 
shall be valid and enforceable. 


Union Registration and Financial Reports: The 
laws of Delaware, New Hampshire, and North 
Dakota include provisions for union registration 
and the filing by unions of financial reports with 
State agencies. Under the New Hampshire law, 
however, such reports are required only when the 
union has entered into a union-security contract 
with the employer. The Delaware law includes 
detailed regulations for the election of union 
officers and for making changes in the amounts of 
dues and assessments. 

Several State laws provide that labor organiza- 
tions may sue or be sued, some of these laws 
specifying that unions are responsible for actions 
of their authorized representatives. Laws of this 
type were enacted in Arizona, Delaware, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Texas. Under the Texas law, a labor organi- 
zation whose members engage in picketing or 
strike are liable for damages in the event such 
picketing or strike is held to be a breach of contract. 


Check-off of Union Dues: Laws in several States 
place restrictions on the use of the ‘“‘check-off,’’ 
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which permits the deduction of union dues by the 
employer, for the union, from his employees’ 
wages. In most cases the check-off is permitted 
only if authorized by the employee. Such laws 
were enacted in Arkansas, Delaware, Iowa, Rhode 
Island, and Texas. The North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia laws make it unlawful to re- 
“— any person, as a condition of employment, 

to pay any fee or assessment to a labor organi- 
zation. The anti-closed-shop laws of Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Iowa contain similar provisions. 


Safety and Health 


Five States—Arkansas, Colorado, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and Wyoming—transferred re- 
sponsibility for the safety of workers in respect to 
health hazards from the labor departments to the 
State health departments or similar agencies. In 
Oregon, the State board of health is designated as 
the State agency to receive grants from the Fed- 
eral Government for industrial hygiene programs. 

Under the Arkansas law, a division of industrial 
hygiene is established in the State board of health. 
It is authorized to investigate places of employ- 
ment as to industrial health hazards and to adopt 
rules and regulations to control such hazards. In 
Colorado, the State department of public health 
is authorized to enforce sanitary standards for the 
operation and maintenance of factories, workshops, 
and industrial and labor camps. 

A South Carolina law provides that the State 
board of health shall make rules and regulations 


_ for the control of industrial plants, including 








protection of workers from fumes, gases, and 
dusts. In Vermont, the State board of health is 
empowered to inspect establishments where there 
are dusts, fumes, or processes adversely affecting 
the health of their employees, and to issue rules 
and regulations. Under a Wyoming law, the 
department of public health is authorized to en- 
force sanitary standards for the operation and 
maintenance of factories, workshops, and in- 
dustrial and labor camps. 

In Hawaii, a division of industrial safety is 
established in the bureau of workmen’s compensa- 


tion. The division is authorized to inspect places 


of employment for the purpose of insuring ade- 
quate protection to workers. It is specifically 
directed to enforce rules and regulations made by 
the commission of labor and industrial relations for 


the protection of life, health and safety of em- 
ployees. Under a North Dakota law, provision is 
made for a State safety engineer in the workmen’s 
compensation bureau. He is required to perform 
certain duties relating to accident prevention, 
including a study of industrial hazards in industrial 
plants and the means of preventing accidents. 


Wages 


Most of the action taken by the State legisla- 
tures with respect to the general subject of wages 
concerned the statutes of limitations for the re- 
covery of wages. In New York, however, the 
minimum-wage law was amended to require that 
all orders issued by the labor commissioner under 
this law be mandatory, instead of directory. 
Equal-pay laws were enacted in New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania; these laws prohibit discrimina- 
tion in wages because of sex. In Vermont, the 
commissioner of industrial relations was author- 
ized to investigate wages and hours in intrastate 
industries, and to make a study of the need for a 
minimum-wage law for such industries. 

Legislation was enacted in California, Connect- 
icut, Idaho, Massachusetts, New Mexico, and 
South Dakota changing statutes of limitation for 
wage claims. Under these laws, a time limit is set 
for bringing suit for unpaid wages. In California, 
the law provides a 2-year statute of limitations 
for the recovery of wages, in place of the previous 
3-year requirement. Laws enacted in Connecticut 
and Idaho also provide for a 2-year statute of 
limitation. Another Idaho law places restrictions 
on portal-to-portal claims, and declares it to be 
contrary to public policy for persons to sue for 
alleged overtime for nonproductive work. The 
act sets up methods of determining ‘hours 
worked.” 

A Massachusetts law provides that actions to 
recover back wages based upon a judicial interpre- 
tation of a State or Federal statute overruling a 
previous interpretation of that statute, shall be 
commenced within 1 year after the date of the new 
judicial interpretation. In New Mexico, actions 
for the recovery of unpaid overtime compensation 
must be brought within 1 year after the cause of 
action accrues. The South Dakota law, which 
provided for a 1-year statute of limitations, was 
increased to 2 years for actions for the recovery of 
wages, penalties, or liquidated damages regulated 
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by State or Federal statute or provided for by 
contract. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The most outstanding progress made in the field 
of workmen’s compensation was in occupational- 
disease legislation and second-injury funds. Many 
States also increased benefits for both disablity 
and death and made changes in the provisions 
regarding medical benefits. An article giving com- 
plete and detailed information regarding changes 
in the State workmen’s compensation laws will 
appear in the October issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Occupational-disease laws were enacted for the 
first time in Iowa, Nevada, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas. This makes a 
total of 39 States which completely or partially 
protect workmen against the hazards of occupa- 
tional diseases. None of the laws passed this year 
provides for general coverage. Instead, they are 
of the schedule type, and list certain diseases which 
are compensable. The Tennessee law, however, 


has a special provision which permits an employer 
to reject the schedule and elect to be bound for ful] 
coverage for all occupational diseases. 

The Nevada law was completely reenacted and 
made compulsory instead of elective. 
Hampshire law was also made compulsory, and 
some administrative duties were vested in the 
commissioner of labor; previously the system was 
completely under court administration. A number 
of States provided for increased benefits, some 
by raising the maximum weekly payment and 
some by authorizing compensation for the entire 
period of disability instead of limiting it to a 
specified number of weeks. 

Second-injury funds were established in New 
Hampshire, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. As a result, there are now 
36 States which have second-injury funds or 
equivalent arrangements. The previous law in 
West Virginia provided for an “equivalent arrange- 
ment”? under which payment for second injuries 
was made from the regular accident fund. The 
amendment sets up a special second-injury reserve 
in the surplus fund. 
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Great Britain: Wage 


) Trends and Policies, 
9 1938-47 


JEAN A. FLEXNER ! 





WAGES AND PrRicEs in Great Britain were rela- 


‘ tively stable during the World War II and postwar 
_} periods, compared to the many-fold increases in 


 wagés and prices in France? and other countries 
of Europe. 

) Although Great Britain had succeeded in main- 
) taining the stability of the wage earners’ income 
J and purchasing power up to the late summer of 

1947, her economy was being subjected to its 
) greatest strain; her long-standing policies in regard 
to wage determinations were being put to the 


) severest test thus far. 


British weekly wage rates rose about 66 percent 


(from September 1939 to May 1947. Weekly 


earnings in October 1946 were 90 percent higher 
than in October 1938. Prices also rose; according 
to the official cost-of-living index, retail prices both 
in October 1946 and in May 1947 were 31 percent 
above 1938 and 1939 levels. Even allowing for a 
considerable understatement in the cost-of-living 














1Of the Bureau’s Staff on Foreign Labor Conditions. This study is 
based on official British sources, and on trade-union and other publications. 
1 See August 1947 issue of Monthly Labor Review (pp. 149-157). 

 #The percentage increase in rates of wages for a full week’s work, is esti- 
ted each month by the Ministry of Labor for industries, occupations, and 
ities in which changes are regulated by collective agreements, arbitration 
awards, or statutory orders. In combining these percentage increases into a 
general average the various components are weighted according to the em- 





ployment distribution in 1939. The average percentages are considered to 
_ be rough approximations only. 

The Ministry of Labor also obtains returns from employers, at approxi- 
tely 6-month intervals showing number of wage earners actually at work, 
te earnings, and total number of man-hours worked, for the following 
ps: the principal manufacturing industries; mining, except coal; public- 
tility services; building; transport, except railways; and government in- 
ustrial establishments. The returns cover almost 6 million workers. The 
verages for individual industries are weighted on the basis of total numbers 
ployed at the time in each industry. Two part-time women workers are 
ted as one full-time worker. The index of weekly earnings is based on 
tional averages of these returns as calculated by the Ministry of Labor. 












index (recently discontinued by the Government 
because of its deficiencies) real wages in 1947 
were probably near or even slightly above prewar 
levels. 

The wage structure in Great Britain did, how- 
ever, undergo changes that were similar to those 
occurring in many other countries. There was 
a tendency toward the narrowing of differentials 
between male and female, skilled and unskilled 
workers, and between various industries. 

Wage policies as well as wage trends differed 
in Great Britain from those of many continental 
countries. Government concentrated upon price 
controls for necessary foods and provision of a 
greater supply of “utility” goods in the clothing 
and housefurnishing categories, leaving wages 
subject to voluntary controls, and thus sought to 
minimize one of the main sources of demands for 
higher wages—the rising cost of living. 

In spite of the relative stability of wages und 
prices in Great Britain, even a moderate wage- 
price spiral can further impair her ability to 
export enough to pay for necessary imports, in 
view of her loss of overseas investments, shipping, 
and other assets during the war. To provide 
both for exports and for home consumption, 
Britain must pay close attention to productivity, 
labor costs, and total output. In this critical 
postwar period, a Labor Government came to 
office, committed to a program of sweeping social 
and economic reforms. Moreover, full employ- 
ment of the available labor force and manpower 
shortages have enhanced the bargaining power of 
the trade-unions, and while moderate in demands 
for wage increases, they have vigorously and suc- 
cessfully pushed demands for shorter hours without 
loss of pay, for longer paid vacations and more 
paid holidays. The Government has tried to 
reconcile trade-union demands and social reforms 
with Britain’s acute need for more exports at 
steady costs by a variety of measures designed to 
improve industrial efficiency. The Government 
has also warned that Britain cannot afford the 

luxury of shorter hours unless it can be shown 
that total output will not suffer. 


Wage Trends, 1938-47 4 


Money Wages: In October 1946 (the latest date 
for which data are available) average weekly 





4 See also Wartime Hours and Earnings in the United States and Great 
Britain, Monthly Labor Review, July 1044. Reprinted as Serial No. R 1670 
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earnings for 16 major industrial groups surveyed 
by the Ministry of Labor were 90 percent higher 
than in October 1938, and even slightly exceeded 
the wartime peak. Earnings declined after July 
1944, but rose again sharply after January 1946 
(table 1). 

The rise in earnings during the war period is 
attributable in part to the extension of wage- 
incentive systems, to workers’ shifting from lower- 
paid into higher-paid occupations, as well as to 
longer hours, overtime rates, and to increases in 
wage rates. 


Tasie 1.—United Kingdom: Indexes of weekly wage rates 
and earnings and cost of living, 1938-47 ' 








Cost-of- Weekly Weekly 
Dates living wage-rate | earnings 
index index index 

1938 (October) Steal Bae PIETER. 5 ~S 100 2100 100 
BED GENO « Kb dtredkcwvcadccstdct 100 Be thincdubitenios 
Sa on oo 119 111-112 2130 
Eee pioieemeuin wdeumene 128 121-122 4142 
0 SERS IS REE RE WP eS 129 130 4146-161 
EE A A AIL BOI 128 135-136 4165-176 
REECE SR es Fo ae 130 142-143 4179-182 
I akties gp flee - vecocccevcescoveses 131 149-150 4176-180 
Eh actuctikasisiibesbabichtshdabhiness 131 161-162 4174-189 
SR UR... ccadvcddiddddubddind 131 153 174 
NG ecsitemeu tins cakntll tio 131  ¢ Saree 
St cobinduaancsbibdenatdiie 131 187-158 |............ 
Sl inidnnstebaushehaeninanl 131 | Se 
bsditdedadovccbiiltdecet 132 SED Bihdeonddeuln 
June..... shencteuiiahndianann 131 si, 
Peer ery ae whinadaite 132 161 189 
RE ARE 6 132 | EE 
Pe ecdocchbooescnbbaeed 131 SEAS Pidomocdtsen- 
EEE EER AS A 131 164 190 
tl ..ctcusiiddeddssbidee 131 Dl iecdbabedacus 
chen seaaiciinzeanameeed 132 | aa 

908: TREEET ccnccccoccccceccccccesces 132 | 
SD ain nintemmenniianddiciiabie 131 DP hicbundaakhee 
A BT 132 | 

Ss  pbbbcchtnidiinddbahboocdes 131 ss Pepi 
TREES 131 ha 
Gbbtibabieniabatiticbbtedheda 131  . £ enemy 
ET CSE DE 131 BPE Exteccsasecac 














om Ministry of Labor and National Service, and Central Statistical 
ce, on. 

‘This fi has been estimated from the Ministry’s weekly wage-rate 
index boned on 1924 which was 106 both in the fourth quarter rise and the 
third quarter of 1939. 

* Figure relates to July. 

4 Figures relate to January and July. 


During the war years, hours were considerably 
lengthened, the weekly average reaching 50 in 
July 1943; they were gradually reduced to a low 
point of 45.8 in January 1946. In October 1946 
the average (46.2) was not very different from 
that (46.5) for October 1938. Since VJ-Day, the 
scheduled hours of about 5.5 million workers 
were reduced from 47 to 44, according to the 
Minister of Labor’s statement in Parliament on 
July 3, 1947. Hours were shortened without 
reduction in weekly pay, and in some cases with 
increased pay, in a number of important industries, 


including agriculture, printing, textiles, engineer- 
ing trades, government industrial establishments, 
shipbuilding and repair, road haulage, coal mines, 
and finally the railroads. The National Union 
of Mineworkers decided in July 1947 to ask for a 
weekly increase of £1, following the introduction 
of the 5-day week on May 1. Agricultural work- 
ers obtained a second wage increase effective in 
August 1947. 

The guaranteed workweek has also increased 
workers’ incomes. It was introduced by Govern- 
ment order during the war as a safeguard for 
workers who were frozen in their jobs, on condition 
that they were willing to perform work other than 
their regular jobs, and was later incorporated into 
many postwar collective-bargaining agreements. 
The guaranty may cover the full workweek (e. g., 
44 hours in government industrial establishments) 
or a portion of it. Workers are paid for a guaran- 
teed number of hours, in spite of irregularities or 
interruptions in the flow of work. During the 
shut-downs occasioned by the fuel crisis in Febru- 
ary and March 1947, workers covered by such 
agreements which did not specifically except cir- 
cumstances beyond the employers’ control, were 
paid to stand by unless they were given formal 
notice of lay-off. It is estimated that in 1947 


about 2.5 million employees had at least part of | 


their workweek guaranteed. 


Wage-rate increases were an important factor in — 


increased earnings, especially during the latter part 
of the period under consideration. The official 
weekly wage-rate index rose from 100 in October 
1938 to 142-143 in 1944; the earnings index 
reached a wartime peak of 182 in July 1944. 
Thus, about half the increase in weekly earnings 
could be attributed to increases in rates and the 
remainder to the other factors mentioned and to 
changes in piece rates. After mid-1944, time-rate 
changes became even more important, since hours 
tended to drop and employment tended once more 
to shift toward the lower-paid civilian goods in- 
dustries. Between 1944 and October 1946, the 
rise in the weekly wage-rate index again greatly 
exceeded the rise in earnings (see table 1). The 
increase in rates helped to offset a decrease in hours 
and cut-backs in employment in high-paying war 
industries. 

Rate increases were in many industries tied 
automatically to increases in prices and living 
costs. Collective agreements covering 1.5 million 
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workers in 1939 regulated wage rates according to 
cost-of-living sliding scales; coverage in April 1947 
was 2.5 million. A majority of these workers re- 
ceived additional increases in wage rates or war 
supplements. The industries affected by cost-of- 
living sliding-scale arrangements include coal min- 
ing, iron and steel, certain textile trades (including 
wool manufacture), boots and shoes, woodworking, 
building and civil engineering, and local authori- 
ties’ nontrading services. 

After August 1946, married persons with chil- 
dren received supplemental family allowances. 
Under an act of June 15, 1945, payments of 5s. per 
week are made for every child except the first, up 
to the age of 15, or 16 provided the child is attend- 
ing school full time or is apprenticed. The scheme 
applies to families at all income levels. Earnings 
data do not include these supplements. 


Real Wages: In order to give a true picture of 
changes in wage earners’ purchasing power, money 
earnings must be deflated by an index showing the 
advance, during the period, of retail prices for 
items commonly consumed by wage earners’ fam- 
ilies. The official cost-of-living index, started 

















during World War I, was based on an obsolete 
pattern of wage earners’ expenditures, however. 
(The relevant studies had been made in 1904, 
with some later adjustments.) In the spring of 
1947, on the advice of an advisory committee, the 
Government decided to discard the old and, pend- 
ing the development of a permanent index, to 
substitute an interim index of retail prices.* 

During the period October 1938 to October 
1946, the cost-of-living index (September 1939= 
100) rose from 100 to 131, and was stabilized close 
to that figure until its termination in June 1947 
(table 1). This very moderate increase may be 
compared with estimates derived from another 
source. Data on total personal expenditures on 
consumers’ goods and services for all income levels 
have been published for a number of years by the 
British Treasury, valued both at current prices 
and at 1938 prices. These data reveal that the 
prices of consumers’ goods and services increased 
approximately 53 percent between 1938 and 1946. 
On the basis of the same figures, Prof. R. G. D. 





* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1947, p. 195. 
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Allen, a member of the Ministry of Labor’s Cost 
of Living Advisory Committee, has unofficially 
estimated the price rise from 1938 to mid-1947 
to be about 60 to 65 per cent. 

Further light is shed on the question of post- 
war levels of living by table 2. Increased money 
earnings could not be spent on more or better 
clothes and household goods, and could purchase 
but little if anything more in the way of housing, 
because the supply of such things was limited. 
On the other hand, the price and rationing policies 
assured all groups in the nation a fair share of the 
available supplies of the most necessary commodi- 
ties, based on family needs, at reasonable prices. 
A marked shift from private motoring to public 
transportation, and an increased expenditure for 
travel, entertainment, tobacco, alcoholic beverages, 
fuel and light, are indicated in table 2; expendi- 
tures for household goods and clothing declined. 


TasLe 2.—United Kingdom. Personal expenditures for 
consumers’ goods and services, 1988 and 1946, revalued 
at 1988 putes! 











MONTHLY LABOR 

Percentage distribution of total private income from work 

and property * 

Before taxes on income: 1988 1945 1946 
CY A 37 37 38 
0 ae eee 23 20 21 
Interest, profits, and rent_- 40 43 41 

Cn cnemcadandabede 100 100 100 

After taxes on income: 
ee ee 39 44 44 
EE 24 22 23 
Interest, profits, and rent_- 37 34 33 

We iP ict bode 100 100 100 


1 Source: Great Britain Treasury. National Income and Expenditure of 
the United Kingdom, 1938-46. Table 9,p.11. London 1947. (Cmd. 7099.) 


Changes in Wage Structure: Average weekly earn- 
ings of all workers in 16 industry groups increased 
from 53s. 3d. in October 1938 to 101s. in October 
1946, or 90 percent (table 3). The rate of increase, 


TaBiLe 3.—United Kingdom: Average weekly earnings by 
industry group, 1988 and 1946 * 


























Expenditures (in 
millions) Percent 
Items change 
1938 1946 

inc ccctunaddaandsteedsedebsaiinnl oe +1. 03 
ENE SS ae Ee ase, LR 1, 258 1, 232 —2.1 
ESA et Ss aE 191 —33.7 
Clothing..... re aaitaiheis catiiinedaeies 446 330 —26.0 
Motoring (private). ............. paneusuines 127 71 —44,1 
Fuel and light.........-..- CF SR siaileaticiettiment 195 215 10.3 
Income in kind (armed forces).............. 17 81 +376. 5 
Alcoholic beverages (including beer). ...-. a 285 320 +12.3 
NL ADl st Danna cnaunimeenanaetiaesinwd 177 236 +33. 3 
i dttidhdsl dacecenneaepimessnedidbacsmnd 491 614 +4.7 
St hn didcontenugeuhépeanebpadtnnndd Of &8 +37.5 
,  , Soarreed wae POE EY CRT. 160 226 +41.3 
ee 29 42 +44.8 
TEE nantbidcccecocecentesucidnws 64 102 +450.4 
Otner goods and services *.................- 658 576 —12.5 





! Source: Great Britain, Treasury, National Income and Expenditure oj 
the United Kingdom, 1938 to 1946, table 26, 1947. (Cmd. 7099. 

’ The total is not the exact sum of items shown because & adjustment 
factor shown tn the original table is omitted here. 

5 Includes thedical service, drugs, personal and domestic service, certain 


recreational expenditure. 


Taxation policies have tended to favor the 
wage earner. Labor’s share of total private 
income from work and property before taxes 
remained stable during this period; after taxes 
were paid, labor’s share improved relatively 
compared with other groups, as shown in the 
following statement. 





‘London & Cambridge Economic Service, Bulletin III, Vol. XXV, 
August 11, 1947, p. 75. 





























Weekly earnings, | Per. | Rank in— 
Industry group ~ = 
Oct. 1938] Oct. 1946|"T®*5¢ "| 1938 | 1946 
a «& s. d. 
Transport (except railways) _.....-.- 67 6/110 4 68 1 3 
Treatment of ~~ ma mine and — = . 
quarry products #__.............- 1 
Building, contracting..............- 61 3/10 0O 68 3 6 
Metal, engineering and shipbuild- 
fee A 6. eae 59 56/114 4 92 4 2 
Public-utility services.............- 59 51] 97 6 63 5 10 
etc., quarrying..| 56 5/107 8 90 6 5 
Printing, paper, etc. ..............- 55 5] 9% Il 68 7 11 
Chemi ES OE 55 41100 10 83 8 7 
I ccc nandipiinainwaians. 52 4/ 99 10 93 9 9 
BR Ms GO. onncncdcnnnecegabe 47 10] 95 7 104 10 13 
Brick t “SES ees 47 9 %6 11 103 11 12 
M manufacturing. .__.-- 47 71100 7 116 12 s 
Food, drink, and tobacco._.......-. 4 10; 87 10 87 13 14 
i 8 aa TSR LS CR 2 ea 38 «3 78 3 107 14 15 
i Ss ET sae tae 35 7 70 6«60 100 15 16 
Government industrial establish- 
0 GER SE 108 10 5 4 
Ue 53 3] 101 a ae 
Railwaymen. ._.-.- PAL eT 768 9/4121 6 - _, =e See 
Coal miners: DOGGGR. .cvicastiinboed 55 91114 3 | ee, Se 
Re RRL aE 2 2 i 4) SR ee ees OR 











1 Source: Ministry of Labor Gazette, November and December 1940; 
March and April 1947. Ministry of Fuel and Power Statistical Digest, 1945 
(Cmd. 6920), table 40. 

2 Includes coke, lime and cement, the group listed for October 1938. 

§ March 1939. 


4 March 1946. 
§ Calculated by Ministry of Labor on basis of total numbers employed'in 


each industry group. See also footnote 6, p. 289. 


In October 1938, 1 shilling was worth 23.8 cents, United States currency; 
in October 1946, 20.17 cents. Comparisons of wages between countries are 
difficult to interpret because of the fact that foreign exchange rates do not 
truly reflect international differences in living costs and because of the lack 
of information on relative uctivity by industry in different countries. 
On the average, differences in uctivity markedly favor the United States. 
Ha ~~ there are marked differences in productivity in different 

es. 
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however, was by no means uniform in the different 
industry groups. While railways, other forms of 
transport, metal, engineering and shipbuilding re- 
mained at the top, certain industries dropped back 
(e. g., building, from third to sixth place; public 
utilities, from fifth to tenth place; and printing 
and paper, from seventh to eleventh place). The 
relative position of coal miners and of workers in 
miscellaneous manufacturing improved greatly. 
On the other hand, textiles, brick, pottery, glass, 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco, and leather all 
remained relatively low paid. 

Differentials between the highest and lowest 
paid industries, however, narrowed somewhat 
during the period: in 1938 the lowest paid group, 
clothing, was 52.7 percent of the highest paid 
group; in 1946, it was 60.3 percent. In October 
1938 earnings in textiles were 64 percent of those 
in engineering, and in October 1946, 68.4 percent. 

Earnings of workers, classified by age and sex, in 
October 1938 and October 1946, are shown below.® 
Changes in the relationship between these rates is 
shown by taking the men’s rate in both years as 
100. 


October 1938: np Ratio 
Men 21 and over. ............... 69 0 100 
Women 18 and over !____.__-_---- 32 6 47 
Youths and boys-_--....--------- 26 1 38 
ES 18 6 27 

October 1946: 

CE ae 120 9 100 
Women 18 and over!_._..__----- 65 3 54 
a 46 6 39 
EE ee 38 8 32 


1 Two women working part-time are counted as one working full time. 


Little change occurred during the period in the 
relative earning power of men and youths under 21, 
but the gap between the earnings of adult men and 
of women and girls narrowed somewhat. The 
large differential is due in part to the fact that 
certain occupations are traditionally women’s and 
that men’s occupations are frequently closed to 
women. 

Even in wartime, when women invaded fields 
traditionally occupied by men, they were usually 
assigned to unskilled or semiskilled jobs; and 
skilled work was ‘‘diluted’’ (i. e., subdivided into 

* Source: Ministry of Labor Gazette, November 1940 (p. 280), December 
1940 (p. 306), and April 1947 (p. 106). The 1938 figures are derived from 


numbers shown on returns; the 1946 figures are weighted by total employ- 
ment, 
































relatively simple tasks). Numerous collective 
agreements made during the war period provided 
that women employed on men’s work should 
receive the full rate, after a training or probation- 
ary period, if they could perform the work equally 
well without additional supervision or assistance; a 
proportion of the full rate was to be paid if super- 
vision or assistance was required. In the engineer- 
ing industries the classification of the work was the 
subject of many disputes.’ 

Since 1945 prolonged negotiations by the engin- 
eering unions for a revision of the wage structure to 
equalize the rates of pay for men and women have 
been fruitless. The employers refused to abolish 
the women’s schedule and offered them a lesser 
increase than that agreed to for the men, thus 
actually widening the gap. This offer was upheld 
in a national arbitration award of June 25, 1946. 

Evidence presented to the Royal Commission 
on Equal Pay indicated that, on the same types of 
semiskilled work in the engineering trades, 
women’s piece rates were 54 percent of the men’s 
in September 1939 and 68.5 percent in June 1946. 
In the clothing industry, time rates for women 
were 64 percent of those for men on identical work. 

Although since the war women have been leavy- 
ing their jobs and the Government has been im- 
pelled to launch an urgent recruiting campaign 
for women workers, these inequities remain a 
deterrent rather than an incentive to women 
workers. A majority of the Royal Commission 
on Equal Pay, reporting in October 1946, feared 
that application of equal rates of pay for equal 
work in industrial employment might retard 
national output and limit opportunities for the 
employment of women. A dissenting minority 
found that “any difference in efficiency is con- 
siderably less than the difference in wage rates.” 
A unanimous recommendation was mad® by the 
commission for equal pay in the teaching profes- 
sion and Government service. The Government, 
while agreeing in principle, has decided not to act 
at the present time, asserting that such action 
might raise costs and produce inflationary effects. 
A card vote at the Labor Party Conference in 
June, overruling the Executive, strongly endorsed 
the equal pay principle but did not cause the Gov- 
ernment to alter its decision. 








‘International Labor Organization. The War and Women’s Employ- 
ment: Part I, United Kingdom, pp. 67-72. Montreal, 1946. 
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The differential between time rates for skilled 
and unskilled workers has been gradually narrow- 
ing over a long period of time, as follows: * 


Time rates of wages 

Engineering industry: 1914 1987 1948 

Fitters and turners...6 38s. lld. 58s. 1d. 106s. 11d. 

POON dasmadsneds 22s. 10d. 41s. 8d. 89s. 344d. 
Shipbuilding: 

Shipwrights......... 41s. 4d. 55s. 7d. 104s. Od. 

SE. scammedes 22s. Od. 38s. 5d. 85s. Od. 
Engineering industry: Ratios 

Fitters and turners__- 100 100 100 

fe 59 72 84 
Shipbuilding: 

Shipwrights... .--..- 100 100 100 

RE, cosetbuhan 53 69 82 


In the building industry, laborers received 75 
percent of the rate for craftsmen before World 
War II, and 80 percent after. 

These differentials are enhanced if the skilled 
workers are engaged on piece work; in the engineer- 
ing trades, the piece rates, by union agreement, 
are supposed to enable workmen of average 
ability to earn 27% percent above the basic timerate. 


Wage Policies, 1938-47 


The only wage legislation in effect in Great 
Britain prior to World War II consisted of the 
Truck Acts regulating the place and medium of 
wage payment, acts providing machinery for fixing 
minimum wages in agriculture, transport, and in 
certain substandard industries, and a House of 
Commons Resolution requiring payment of recog- 
nized rates of wages by government contractors.’ 

Except in industries where wages were set by 
trade boards or similar bodies, wage rates in 
general were determined by collective bargaining 
between employers and unions or by joint in- 
dustrial councils.“ After the outbreak of war, 
the Government decided to continue to rely 
upon the peacetime machinery for making such 
wage adjustments as were necessary. This was 
modified by the Conditions of Employment and 
Arbitration Order, adopted July 25, 1940, which 
set up a National Arbitration Tribunal for the 

* Source: Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), October 1927 (p. 369); and 
Time Rates of Wages, 1946 (pp. 26, 29). Ratios were computed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* The Truck Acts of 1837, 1887, and 1896 prohibited payment in a public 
house and payment in kind; Trade Board Acts of 1909 and 1918, Agricultural 
Wages Regulation Act, 1924; Road Haulage Wages Act, 1938; Fair Wages 
Resolution, 1909. See Ministry of Labor, Industrial Relations Handbook 
1944 (London), also Monthly Labor Review, May 1938, or Serial No. R. 760; 


Monthly Labor Review, May 1939, or Serial No. R. 932. 
% See Monthly Labor Review, June 1947, pp. 1019-1028, reprinted as Serial 


No. 1893. 





settlement of any labor dispute, referred to it by 
the Minister of Labor and National Service, 
which could not be disposed of otherwise." 
Part III of the order made it obligatory for em- 
ployers to observe terms and conditions of em- 
ployment which were settled by collective bar- 
gaining or by arbitration awards for their trade 


and district. 


Wartime Stabilization Policies: At no time during 
the war did the British Government promulgate 
a hard and fast policy of holding the line on wages. 
The National Arbitration Tribunal was permitted 
to decide wage disputes on a pragmatic basis, 
case by case. No criteria or standards for adjudi- 
cation of wage disputes were issued. Furthermore, 
the British tribunal did not have jurisdiction over 
nondispute cases; employers who were willing to 
grant increases either unilaterally, or in collective 
bargaining, did not have to obtain Government 
approval. 

Government policy concentrated upon controll- 
ing the prices and rationing the supply of the main 
items in the wage earners’ budget, so as to elimi- 
nate the chief reason for demands to raise wages. 

The white paper on Price Stabilization and In- 
dustrial Policy issued July 1941 made it clear that 
the Government’s promise to prevent the cost-of- 
living index from rising more than 30 percent over 
the level of September 1939 could be kept only if 
wages were also stabilized. Employers and trade- 
unions were asked to “bear in mind, particularly 
when dealing with general wage applications, that 
the policy of price stabilization will be made im- 
possible and increases of wage rates will defeat 
their own object, unless such increases are regu- 
lated in a manner that makes it possible to keep 
prices and inflationary tendencies under control.’ 

Actually the official cost-of-living index (Sep- 
tember 1939=100) did not rise above 134, reach- 
ing that figure in July 1945, after which it dropped 
back to about 132. This result was achieved by 
means of strict rationing, distribution controls, 
and subsidies for those items which figure largely 
in the index. In the case of clothing and household 
goods, manufacturers were directed to produce 
supplies of low-cost, plain utility goods, at the 
expense of more luxurious items.” 


See Monthly Labor Review, August 1946, Settlement of Industrial Dis< 
putes in 7 Foreign Countries (reprinted as Serial No. R. 1848). 

# See U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 851: Wartime Prices, 
Price Control and Rationing in Foreign Countries, 1945 (p. 23). 
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Policy with regard to criteria for allowing price 
increases was elastic also. Price increases based 
on higher costs including wages were permitted 
from time to time by the ministries or departments 
charged with the control of particular commodities 
or services. In the case of subsidized commodi- 
ties, the additional cost was sometimes absorbed 
by the Government. 


Postwar Wage Policies: The enactment of the 
Wages Council Act in March 1945, to replace the 
prewar Trade Boards Acts, represented a new 
stage in minimum-wage regulation by the State.” 
It continued for another 5 years the wartime ob- 
ligations of employers to observe recognized stand- 
ards of wages and working conditions. It enlarged 
the powers of the old trade boards, permitting 
them to provide for paid annual holidays of more 
than 1 weeh and to fix a guaranteed wage (i. e., 
wage to be paid for a certain number of hours re- 
gardless of whether or not work was provided). 
The wartime stabilization policies for both wages 
and prices were continued but were subjected to 
new pressures created by full employment and 
unsatisfied market demands in the postwar period. 
Wage increases were asked by unions both in low- 
paid and in high-paid industries—the former on 
the grounds that improvements were needed for 
the purpose of attracting labor, now that wartime 
manpower controls were relaxed and workers 
could no longer be directed into employment; the 
latter, because skilled workers were at a premium. 
Demands for shortened workweeks without loss 
of pay and for longer paid vacations had the effect 
of raising hourly rates, if not weekly rates. 
During the latter half of 1945 and during 1946, 
wage rates continued to mount, and scheduled 
hours of work were reduced. One industry after 
another adopted the 43%- to 45-hour week (in 
place of 47 or 48) with the same weekly take-home 
pay as for longer hours, either through collective 
bargaining or as a result of recommendations 
handed down by courts of inquiry appointed by the 
Minister of Labor. In August 1945, the Min- 
istry’s index of weekly wage-rate changes (Sep- 
tember 1, 1939=100) stood at 150.5 and a year 
later, at 163.5. By March 1947, it reached 165.5 
and remained at that level for several months. 
Meanwhile, the cost of the subsidies designed 


# See Monthly Labor Review July 1945 pp. 120-123 and Ministry of Labor 
Gazette, December 1944 p. 194. 











































to steady the cost-of-living index (of which over 
90 percent was spent for food subsidies) be- 
came increasingly burdensome. In his budget 
speech of 1946, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
warned that the policy must soon be reconsidered, 
especially if prices of imports continued to mount. 
Between April 1946 and April 1947 the index of 
prices of all imports, based on 1938 as 100, rose 
from 200 to 234 and the index for prices of im- 
ported food, drink, and tobacco, from 200 to 229. 
Food subsidies cost £50,000,000 more than the 
estimate for 1946-47, and foreign prices continued 
to rise. In the spring of 1947, an advisory com- 
mittee recommended discontinuance of the old 
cost-of-living index, in which food had a weight of 
60 percent, and the introduction of an interim 
index giving food purchases a weight of 35. 

The new index, because of the inclusion of more 
items, will be less subject to stabilization through 
subsidies and price controls than the old one, and 
a modified policy will have to be developed. Mr. 
Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, indicated 
that the Government would no longer aim at com- 
plete stability and hoped thereby to save the 
taxpayer some money. 

After reiterating at intervals since VJ-day its 
determination to leave questions of wages and 
hours to the long-established and well-tried machin- 
ery for joint negotiation, the Government early 
in 1947 began to evince alarm over the inflationary 
trends and to issue warnings concerning the state 
of the economy. White papers published in 
January and February 1947 ™ stressed that pri- 
mary and overriding consideration must be given 
to maximizing output and steadying costs, if 
Britain was to regain her international solvency. 
Both sides of industry were urged to drop restric- 
tive practices, to introduce incentive pay and to 
consult together on methods of improving effi- 
ciency. ‘The nation cannot afford shorter hours 
of work,” said the Government, “unless these can 
be shown to increase output per man-year.’”’ Sir 
Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, 
and Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the 
Council, in addressing conferences of employers 
and trade-unions and the House of Commons, 
clarified and emphasized the message of the white 
papers. The fuel crisis of the late winter re- 


14 Great Britain: Statement on the Economic Considerations affecting 
Relations between Employers and Workers, London, 1947 (Cmd. 7018). 
Economic Survey for 1947, London, 1947 (Cmd. 7046). See also Ministry of 
Labor Gazette (London), February 1947, pp. 38-40. 
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inforced the urgency of these pleas for larger pro- 
duction at lower cost. From conservative quar- 
ters demands multiplied for governmental formu- 
lation of a comprehensive wage policy—meaning 
more rigid stabilization, a rationalized wage 
structure designed to redistribute labor according 
to postwar needs, and greater use of incentives, 
The advisability of the 5-day week was seriously 
questioned. 

A motion to adopt a comprehensive national 
policy on wages, hours, and the distribution of 
national income, was debated at the May 1947 
conference of the Labor Party. At the same time, 
a motion to provide special incentives for mining 
and other undermanned industries was introduced. 
Both propositions were opposed by Mr. Arthur 
Deakin, General Secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, who declared that in no 
circumstances would the unions agree to govern- 
mental responsibility for fixing wages and regula- 
tion of conditions of employment, or to altering 
the method of negotiation within industry. The 
question of incentives, wages, and conditions of 


employment, he declared, was & question for the 
trade-unions and not for the political side of the 
movement. Both motions were defeated. A 
more general resolution was then accepted urging 
the adoption of satisfactory wage standards and 
conditions of employment as a means of attracting 
labor to the undermanned industries. 

In replying to questions raised in a Parliamen- 
tary debate on productivity, July 3, 1947, the 
Minister of Labor thus summarized the Govern- 
ment’s program: (a) there will be no general regu- 
lation of wages; (b) productivity can be increased 
by asking management to improve working condi- 
tions and amenities and by promoting joint con- 
sultations between both sides at the plant level; 
(c) payment by results is being encouraged." 
Comprehensive revision of the wage-rate structure 
is being considered by employers and unions in 
the engineering trades, and has been recommended 
by the Court of Inquiry for railroads. 





4 Negotiations in the building industry during the month of July 1947 
resulted in agreement at the national level to accept partial payment by 


results. 















































Job Prospects in 
Plastics Products 
Industry 


SOL SWERDLOFF 
and CALMAN R. WINEGARDEN ! 





AT THE END oF 1946, the number of jobs in the 
plastics products industry was higher than the 
wartime peak, and nearly three times the employ- 
ment in 1939. Because stories of spectacular 
future growth have been widely circulated, many 
veterans, young people in school, and others 
making the choice of an occupation are looking 
to this industry for new and promising job oppor- 
tunities. 

During World War II there was great expansion 
within the industry, with 85 percent of its output 
going directly or indirectly into military uses. 
Since then, greatly increased peacetime uses of 
plastics products have more than taken the place 
of their military uses. Prospects are for a rela- 
tively large increase in employment in the industry 
during the next few years and for steady growth 
thereafter. Most of the openings, however, will 
be for semiskilled and unskilled production 
workers. 

This article discusses the types of work that are 
found in the plastics products industry, earnings 
and working conditions, the industry’s production 
prospects, and the outlook for employment. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Plastics are synthetic organic materials which, 
through application of pressure or heat or both, 
may be formed into almost any desired shape. 
They are man-made from substances like coal, 


' Of the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division. 





petroleum, wood, and cotton. Although not 
entirely of recent origin, plastics are mainly prod- 
ucts of modern research. 

Not only are plastics easy to shape, but they 
have many other useful properties. Generally 
they are light, resistant to corrosion, easy to color, 
odorless, and tasteless. Some are noted for tough- 
ness, electrical insulating qualities, transparency, 
resistance to water, or flexibility. Plastics prod- 
ucts constitute parts of electrical appliances, 
automobiles, airplanes, and industrial equipment 
of various kinds, and are seen in daily use as 
radio cabinets, toys, novelties, bottle tops, and 
telephone hand-sets as well as in hundreds of other 
forms. 


Divisions of the Plastics Field: The term ‘‘plastics 
products industry” refers to plants which make 
molded and laminated plastics articles and parts 
for sale. This is the largest and most distinctive 
of the three main divisions of what has been 
popularly called the field of plastics. The other 
divisions are plastic materials manufacturing 
and plastics fabricating. 

Plastic materials producers, part of the chem- 
ical industry, supply molders and extruders with 
molding compounds in powder, granular, or flake 
form, and furnish laminators with impregnating 
resins. They also furnish sheets, rods, and tubes 
to fabricating plants. 

Molders, laminators, and fabricators make the 
so-called ‘‘rigid’’ plastics products that the public 
sees and readily recognizes. Less than half of 
the plastics materials, however, go into these 
products. The rest are consumed in the making 
of such other products as paints and coatings, 
adhesives, brake linings, and grinding wheels. 
About 30,000 workers are employed in the plants 
which manufacture plastic materials, in jobs 
similar to those found in other chemical processes. 

Plastics fabricators also make plastics products, 
but, unlike molding and laminating plants, are 
not considered part of the plastics products in- 
dustry. Their production methods are basically 
the same as those used in woodworking and 
metalworking. Plastics fabricators buy plastic 
forms, such as sheets, rods, and tubes, from the 
materials producers and turn them into finished 
articles or parts. As many as 2,000 plants 
fabricate plastics, including some which also work 
other materials, such as wood or light metals. 
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They range in size from one-man shops making 
novelties in basements and garages to a few plants 
with more than 100 employees. The equipment 
used ranges from simple hand tools, such as files, 
to power machines of the kind employed in 
machining metal or wood. Although there are 
many fabricating shops, the number of jobs is 
much lower than in the plastics products industry. 


Nature of the Industry: Plants in the plastics products 
industry mold or laminate plastics articles for sale. 
Most of the industry’s output consists of plastics 
parts made to order for firms in other industries, 
such as the electrical machinery, automobile, 
radio, aircraft, and fountain pen industries. 
Other plastics products are sold in finished form, 
such as novelties, toys, combs, and container tops. 
Some plants in other industries, such as auto- 
mobiles and radios, have plastics departments of 
their own, instead of purchasing plastics parts 
from independent molders or laminators. 

At the end of 1946, there were about 800 plants 
in the plagtics products industry, with a total of 
about 50,000 employees. In the 200 to 300 
plastics departments of plants in other industries, 
an additional 12,000 to 15,000 were employed. 
The jobs in these plastics departments correspond 
to those in the plastics products industry. 

In 1945, the total output of molded and lam- 
inated plastics products (including products made 
outside of the plastics products industry) was 
valued at 330 million dollars, compared with 
approximately 76 million dollars in 1939. 

Plastics products plants are located principally 
in the more important industrial regions of the 
country, near the main users of their products. 
In the first part of 1946 there were plants in 
about 25 States, but approximately three-fourths 
of the workers in the industry were employed in 
eight States: New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, Connecticut, California, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Plants in this industry are usually small. One 
factor is the relative newness of the industry; 
another is the ability to operate fairly small 
molding plants efficiently. Plants range in size 
from those which are run by their owners without 
help to a few large establishments with over 1,000 
employees. In 1939 more than half of all plants 
had less than 50 employees. During World War 
II and thereafter, the older established companies 





tended to become much larger. On the other hand, 
most of the new plants which have opened up 
within the last few years are still comparatively 
small. 


How Plastics Products Are Made 


Plastics products are made primarily by ma- 
chines. Hand work comes in mainly in the 
finishing and inspection of the products. In a 
particular plant, one or more processes may be 
used, each having its special type of machine. 
These machines are largely automatic in their 
operation. 

Quantity production is the rule, even in the 
smaller plants. Typically, large numbers of each 
item are turned out. A plant may have an order 
for many thousands of identical bottle caps or 
fountain-pen barrels. It is usually not econom- 
ical to make plastics products in small quanti- 
ties, because of the high cost of the individual 
molds used in their manufacture. Without mech- 
anization and quantity production, the cost 
of plastics articles would be prohibitively high, 
and their widespread use impossible. 

The principal methods of shaping plastics are 
by molding and laminating. There are four main 
ways of molding plastics—compression, transfer, 
injection, and extrusion. Choice of method is 
based on the shape of the piece to be molded and 
the kind of plastics materials used. In laminating, 
pressure is used to bond together plastic impreg- 
nated sheets of paper or fabric. 

Plastics fall into two main classes: thermosetting 
and thermoplastic. Thermosetting materials un- 
dergo chemical change under heat and pressure, 
whereas thermoplastic materials do not. After 
molding, thermoplastics can be reheated and used 
over again, whereas thermosetting materials can- 
not be reused. Some of the most commonly used 
thermosetting compounds are phenol formal- 
dehyde and melanine. Typical thermoplastic 
compounds include cellulose acetate, ethyl 
cellulose, polystyrene, acrylics, and the vinyl 
resins. 


Compression Molding: More than half of all 
molded plastics, including such products as con- 
tainer tops, knobs and handles, instrument hous- 
ings, electrical fuse boxes, and radio cabinets, are 
made by the compression method. A carefully 
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measured amount of thermosetting material, 
either in powder form or in preheated pellets, is 
loaded directly into the heated cavities of the 
steel mold. The mold closes and pressure is 
applied. Inside the mold, the material softens 
under heat and pressure, flows into the shape of 
the mold, and fuses and hardens permanently. 
The pressure is released, the press is opened, and 
the molded piece is removed. 


Transfer Molding: This method is employed for 
molding many thermosetting plastics objects dif- 
ficult to produce by conventional compression 
molding—especially those in which metal parts are 
inserted, as, for example, in many electrical de- 
vices. ‘Transfer molding is a variation of com- 
pression molding, differing from it in that the 
plastic materials, instead of being loaded directly 
into the mold cavity, are first placed in a transfer 
chamber, where they are softened by heat. The 
material is then forced by means of a plunger into 
the closed mold, where it is held under pressure for 
the period required to harden or “cure” the piece 
being molded. 


Injection Molding: Most of the molding of thermo- 
plastic materials is done by the injection method, 
which produces such articles as combs, eyeglass 
frames, flashlight cases, tooth-brush handles, 
vacuum-cleaner attachments, instrument panels, 
and costume jewelry. This process is usually 
done by semiautomatic machines and with the use 
of multicavity molds, which produce many items 
at the same time. The plastic material is loaded 
into a hopper, which feeds into a cylinder. Aram 
forces the material into a heating chamber, where 
it is softened. The plastic material in semiliquid 
form is then forced by pressure into a cool, closed 
mold, and here the material hardens by cooling, 
and the plastics part is ejected. The entire cycle 
(the whole operation of changing the heated 
material into the finished piece) can be completed 
in as little time as 20 seconds. 


Molding by Extrusion: This method is used to pro- 
duce continuous cross sections (strips) from ther- 
moplastic materials for such products as flexible 
tubing and wall moldings. Plastic material is fed 
into the extrusion machine, which operates much 
like a sausage grinder. A continuous screw forces 
the material into the heating chamber, where it is 





softened by heat and pressure and then forced, in 
paste-like form, through the die opening. The 
strip which emerges takes the form of the die, is 
carried off on a conveyor, and cooled by blowers 
or baths. The strips are then cut into the desired 
lengths or wound on spools. 


Finishing and Inspection: Before molded plastics 
products are ready to be shipped to the user, they 
undergo a series of hand- and machine-finishing 
operations. Excess material must be removed, 
surfaces polished, and in many cases holes must 
be drilled and other machining done on the plas- 
tics pieces. Frequently, pieces have to be as- 
sembled. Laminated sheets, rods, and tubes may 
be further shaped by sawing, machining, and 
punching holes. 

Plastics articles are inspected for proper size, 
finish, color, and other specified qualities required 
by the user. 


Laminating: Laminating is used to produce sheets 
and tubes of high strength and hard finish. 
Sheets of paper or fabric are soaked in resin solu- 
tions and squeezed together under heat and pres- 
sure. Lamination may be high pressure, low 
pressure, or contact, differing according to the 
type of pressure used. In high pressure lami- 
nating, rolls of paper or fabric are run through a 
bath of resin, the excess resin is drained off, and 
these rolls are dried in ovens. Sheets of the 
material are cut to proper length and placed 
in stacks between two steel plates. The stacks 
are then placed between the platens of a hydraulic 
press, where heat and pressure forms them into 
laminated sheets. The sheets are cooled and 
removed from the press. Any type of finish can 
be obtained, because the finished sheets duplicate 
the surface of the steel plates. 

Some typical products machined from lami- 
nated sheets or tubes include automobile gears, 
switchboard panels, bearings, trays, and table 
tops. 


Workers and Their Jobs 


As this is a relatively new industry, and one 
which has added many workers in recent years, 
most of its employees are young. During World 
War II, women constituted 40 to 50 percent of the 
workers in plastics products plants. Since then, 
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the proportion has dropped to about a third. 
Most of the women are in the finishing and inspec- 
tion departments and in office work, although 
they frequently operate semiautomatic molding 
machines, 

About 5 percent of the workers in the industry 
are Negroes. Some Negroes are employed in 
production jobs, but most are employed as janitors 
and as laborers in the shipping and storage 
departments. 


Types of Work: Because the production methods of 
the plastics products industry are largely mecha- 
nized, the bulk ot the jobs are semiskilled and 
unskilled. 

Over a fourth of the workers are in the molding 
departments. Almost all molding-machine oper- 
ators learn their duties in a few months of on-the- 
job training. Hand molders (operators of non- 
automatic molding machines), however, are rela- 
tively skilled. Operators of fully automatic mold- 
ing machines may be trained in a few weeks. In 
the finishing and inspection departments, which 
have nearly a third of the workers, semiskilled 
and unskilled employees do the various tumbling, 
sanding, assembling, and polishing operations. 
Similarly, much of the inspection is done by work- 
ers who need brief training. In laminating de- 
partments, as in molding, nearly all the jobs 
center around machine operation. Plastics prod- 
ucts plants also employ a number of men who 
move materials or perform laboring jobs. These 
are found in the storage and shipping depart- 
ments, as well as the various production and 
maintenance departments. 

On the other hand, molding plants which make 
their own molds have tool rooms where highly 
skilled tool and die makers and machinists are 
employed; but tool-room jobs are only a small 
percentage of employment. There are also a 
number of workers who maintain the plant and 
its equipment, among them being some skilled 
men, such as electricians and mechanics. 

White-collar workers constitute nearly 14 per- 
cent of the industry’s total employment. There 
are, of course, the usual clerical jobs, such as 
typing, bookkeeping, and filing. Many salesmen 
are employed in the marketing of plastics prod- 
ucts. In the technical field, there are chemical 
and electrical engineers, mold and product de- 
signers, and draftsmen. 


Earnings: Hourly earnings of plant workers in 
this industry range from an entrance rate of 50 
to 60 cents an hour for some unskilled finishing 
jobs to more than $2 an hour for especially skilled 
tool and die makers. A high percentage of the 
workers are on incentive pay, with a guaranteed 
minimum hourly rate. The average bourly earn- 
ings of production workers employed in 124 
plants reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in May 1947 were about $1.19. On the average, 
they earned $48.80 a week, for 41 hours of work. 
This compares with hourly earnings of $1.21 
and weekly earnings of $48.46 for production 
workers in manufacturing industries as a whole 
in the same month. These figures include extra 
pay for overtime, holiday work, and night shifts, 
and therefore do not show the straight-time pay. 
Typical straight-time earnings in the early part 
of 1947 for experienced workers in each of the 
main occupations of the plastics products indus- 
try are shown in the following tabulation: 


Straight-time 

hourly earnings 
Tool and die makers________- $1. 30—$2. 00 
EE as RE 1. 10— 1.75 


Set-up men, molding machines. 1. 00- 1. 50 
Molding machines operators, 


SS ee cae . 90- 1.50 
Molding machine operators, 

a 75- 1.35 
Laminating department work- 

ers, semiskilled.._.._....._-- . 80— 1. 25 
Finishing room workers. --__-- . 65—- 1.10 
ETERS aay eee ee . 60- 1.00 


This industry does not have seasonal ups and 
downs in production, so that nearly all its em- 
ployees work the year round. 


Working Conditions: Working conditions in plas- 
tics products plants are usually good, compared 
with factory work in general. The buildings are 
often modern, well-lighted, and adequately venti- 
lated. Molding departments tend to be noisy, 
and it may be quite hot next to the molding 
machines. The operators have to wear gloves, 
since they handle hot plastics pieces. In laminat- 
ing plants, the odor from the laminating solution 
may be disagreeable, and heat near the presses 
may be bothersome. 

The work in the industry is not particularly 
dangerous. Accident data for 1946 indicate 
that in this industry there were about 16.8 dis- 
abling injuries for each million employee hours 
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worked, compared with a rate of 19.9 for all 
manufacturing industries. The machines used in 
molding are largely automatic, with numerous 
safety devices to reduce the hazards. In finishing 
operations, cutting and stamping machines cause 
occasional injuries, and the workers may be 
affected by dust from grinding and polishing. 

Most plastics products plants operate more than 
1 shift; 3-shift operation is the most common. 

About half of the plants in the industry are 
unionized. Locals of various CIO and AFL 
unions and some independent unions have 
organized these plants. 


Past Trends in Production and Employment. 


Since the beginning of the industry in 1869, 
with the invention of the first plastic material— 
celluloid—there has been continued expansion 
both in the amounts and types of materials made 
and in the production and uses of plastic products. 
In recent years, however, growth has been 
phenomenally rapid, as shown in the following 
table of plastics products output: 


Value ! 
CS 66 ceubwdevidwhdsecntos $20, 900, 000 
che at nbnnwasanennnews: 38, 300, 000 
iis tin dhe eiebteeo anaes 67, 700, 000 
CE ae 76, 100, 000 
Gh cicacveceudencamenes 261, 000, 000 
LTE tidisnwdsnnevanchemmhes 306, 000, 000 
PAA Dis wa dadsnmianened 330, 000, 000 


1 The value of output includes plastics products made in plastics depart- 
ments of plants in other industries, as well as in the plastics products 


industry. 
Data for 1931-39 are from the Census of Manufactures; for 1943-45, from the 


Civilian Production Administration. 


In 1939, output was nearly four times that in 
1931. The rise between 1937 and 1939 is also 
significant, in view of the fact that general busi- 
ness conditions were better in the former year 
than in the latter. There were many factors in 
this rapid growth: New plastic materials were 
developed; the cost of materials decreased; the 
methods of molding and laminating were greatly 
improved; widespread consumer and _ industrial 
acceptance of plastics was achieved. 

During World War II there was another great 
expansion of the industry, with 85 percent of 
plastics products going directly or indirectly into 
military uses. These included, for example, parts 
for hand grenades and gas masks; housings for 


radio and radar equipment; aircraft ammunition 
boxes and bomb racks; and laminated plastics 
bearings and gears. In 1944, production had 
risen to four times the prewar rate. 

Not only did wartime needs greatly expand the 
production of plastics products, but there were 
also other effects important in the peacetime 
development of the industry. Numerous substi- 
tutions were made of plastics in place of metal 
and other scarce materials; and many plastics ma- 
terials were improved in connection with military 
uses. ‘lhese developments were carried over into 
the postwar period. 

In the plastics products industry, the number 
of employees doubled between 1939 and 1943, and 
continued to rise during the war years. Employ- 
ment did not go up nearly as much as production, 
however, because lengthening of working hours and 
use of improved production equipment and meth- 
ods resulted in a great increase in output per 


worker. Estimates of wage and salary worker 
employment are shown below. 
Estimated 
employment | 
ee A nm ameeobeee 16, 900 
IE ES ES Ge 18, 000 
SES ESTE ce aa a a 36, 800 
SE Se ee eae 37, 700 
ES i a a 42, 000 
ne cee 50 000 


1 Derived from published and unpublished data of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security (Social Security Administration), and of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and from the 1939 Census of Manufactures. 


The outstanding feature of this industry’s de- 
velopment is the fact that employment at the end 
of 1946 was above the wartime peak, as well as 
nearly three times the 1939 level. What happened 
was that a big increase in peacetime uses of plastics 
products more than took the place of their wartime 
uses. 

During 1946, plastics molding firms reported 
demands for their products two to three times as 
great as the amount of plastic materials they 
could obtain, even though production of such 
materials was at an all-time high. If it had not 
been for a severe shortage of plastic materials, 
an even greater postwar increase of the industry 
would have occurred. Many plants had to close 
down for short periods, or at least curtail produc- 
tion for lack of materials. 

Since the spring of 1947, there has been a 
slackening in the demand for many products 
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made from thermoplastics, resulting in some 
small lay-offs in the industry. This situation, it 
is believed, is purely temporary, and reflects an 
oversupply of plastics novelties and gadgets, and, 
in some cases, buyers’ resistance to high prices 
and improper uses of plastics. Demand for prod- 
ucts made from thermosetting materials has 
remained strong, on the other hand, and the 
supply of these materials has continued to be 
inadequate. 

Since the materials shortage has been a limiting 
factor in the industry’s recent development, the 
prospective supply of materials is very important 
in the industry outlook. 


Production Prospects 


Supplies of Materials: Scarcity of plastic materials 
developed because the expanding needs of the 
plastics products makers outran the capacity of 
the plastic materials manufacturers. Not only 
have there been shortages while new plants for 
making yeterials were being constructed, but 
there has also been a scarcity of many of the basic 
chemicals used in the manufacture of these mate- 
rials. A much larger supply of plastic materials, 
however, is in prospect. 

The plastic materials manufacturers in 1946 
began a large scale program of new plant construc- 
tion to be completed in 1948. Many of the neces- 
sary basic chemicals are also likely to be more 
plentiful. According to estimates of the Plastic 
Materials Manufacturers Association, the rate of 
production for all plastic materials after comple- 
tion of the present expansion program will be 
double that of 1945, and the rate for molding 
powder (excluding vinyls) will be more than two 
and a half times the 1945 rate. By the spring of 
1947, this expansion had already greatly increased 
the supply of thermoplastic materials, so that 
they were relatively abundant. 


Machine Capacity: It is expected that the plastics 
products industry will have adequate machine 
capacity to absorb the increased supply of plastic 
materials. The number of machines installed 
has grown faster than the supply of materials, 
so that many machines are not now being 
fully used. Moreover, figures on the number of 
machines in use in recent years show a rising trend 
in capacity. 


MONTHLY LABOR 

Type of machine: '! 1941 1944 1945 1948 
Injection........ 1,000 1,450 1,720 38,275 
Compression..... 8,000 11,500 12,065 12,975 


1 Data are from Modern Plastics (New York, N. Y.), January 1947. These 
estimates include machines used in plastics departments of plants in other 
industries, as well as in the plastics products industry. They do not include 
laboratory presses nor make allowance for scrapping of older machines, 


Some additional increase in the number of 
machines seems certain for 1947. It appears 
likely, then, that there will be enough molding 
machines to use all the increased supply of 
plastic molding material. The extent to which 
this capacity is used in actual production, how- 
ever, depends on the prospective markets for 
plastics products. 


Markets for Plastics Products: Only a small per- 
centage of plastics products are sold directly to the 
public as finished articles, such as toy guns, sink 
strainers, and combs. Most of the products 
go to manufacturers who use plastics parts in 
the making of other products, such as radios, 
automobiles, fountain pens, end industrial ma- 
chinery. Thus, the demand for plastics products 
and the resulting volume of production that can be 
expected for the next few years will be determined 
primarily by the level of activity in the industries 
which consume plastics products and by the 
development of new uses for plastics by these 
industries. The most important industrial users 
of plastics products include the manufacturers of 
electrical machinery (both industrial electrical 
equipment and consumer appliances), radios, auto- 
mobiles, novelties and toys, aircraft, household 
equipment and furniture, industrial machinery 
and equipment, packaging, and building supplies. 
A high level of activity is expected in most of 
these industries for the next few years. 


The electrical equipment industry constituted 
the largest prewar market for plastics products. 
In view of the recent large increase in demand 
for electric power in this country and of foreign 
needs for electric-power machinery, the production 
of generating and distributing equipment is 
expected to be at an all-time high during the 
next few years. Because of their excellent insu- 
lating qualities, laminated and molded plastics 
parts are being increasingly used in this equip- 
ment in such applications as junction boxes, 
circuit breakers, panel boards, fuses, bases for 
electric motors, and meter boards. 
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In the next few years, there should continue 
to be a high volume of production of refrigerators, 
vacuum sweepers, and the many other electrical 
appliances. This should provide a good market 
for plastics parts. The growing use of electronic 
devices will expand another market for plastics. 

The output of radio receiving sets in 1946 was 
an all-time record, and is expected to remain at 
a high level for a few more years. Apart from 
their other uses in radios, plastics have replaced 
wood largely as cabinets for table models. The 
probable growth of FM and television will create 
some additional demand for plastics products, 
which are used in both the transmitting and 
receiving equipment. 

Although the automobile industry was one of 
the heaviest consumers of plastics before the war, 
the average automobile contained only about 5 
pounds of plastics. The first postwar cars showed 
no important changes in the amounts ot plastics 
used. Increased use of plastics parts is forecast, 
however, and some experts predict the use of 
as much as 15 to 20 pounds of plastics per car. 
Already an important application of plastics in 
the postwar automobile has been announced by 
one company: the entire inside surface of a new 
station wagon consists of laminated paneling. 
Not only are more plastics per car likely, but 
also a high level of automotive output—at least 
5 million cars and trucks annually—may be 
expected for the next few years. 

The aircraft industry was one of the largest 
users of plastics during the war. Although current 
aircraft production is only a small fraction of the 
wartime rate, it remains considerably higher than 
the prewar volume. With the probable growth 
of peacetime aviation and with the many new 
applications of plastics in aircraft, this industry 
should continue to be an important market for 
plastics products. 

Another important use for plastics products 
has been as tops for bottles and other containers. 
In the past, the bulk of the closures have been 

metal, but plastics, because they are odorless, 
tasteless, nonrusting, and resistant to chemicals, 
are expected to be much more widely used in 
the future. 

In other important plastics-products-consuming 
industries—the building, household-equipment and 
furniture, and novelty and toy industries—pro- 
duction is expected to be at a high level for several 


years, with some new uses of plastics also being 
introduced. Already plastics have appeared in 
many new uses in buildings and furniture, and 
the trend to plastics is growing. An example is 
the recent development of plastic bathroom tile. 
A visit to any 5-and-10-cent store will show that 
numerous familiar items, such as tool handles 
and towel racks, formerly made of other materials, 
are now often plastic. 


Production Outlook: Allin all, market prospects for 
plastic products appear highly favorable, provided 
general business conditions continue to be good. 
It seems entirely possible that in 1949 the industry, 
together with the plastics departments of plants 
in other industries, will be using all or nearly all 
of the increased supply of materials expected to 
be available at that time. This would mean a 
rate of output of plastics products as much as 75 
percent higher than in the latter part of 1946, 
itself a record period. This increase will not be 
achieved, however, unless the use of plastics 
products is intensively promoted. The rise in 
the output of the industry might vary somewhat 
from the estimate of 75 percent, depending on 
how much of the expanded production occurs in 
the plastics departments of plants in other 
industries. There are some indications that such 
departments may grow more rapidly than the 
independent industry. 

The demand for plastics products over a longer 
period—for example the 5-to-10-year period be- 
ginning about 1950—wiil depend not only on the 
rate of production of the present users of plastics, 
but also to an increasingly important extent on 
new applications by these and other industries. 

After a few years, the demand for plastics prod- 
ucts for use in the electrical appliance and radio 
industries will probably decline somewhat. Never- 
theless, these industries, as well as other major 
consumers of plastics products, such as the auto- 
mobile industry, are expected to continue at 
relatively high levels of production. 

Further growth of the plastics products indus- 
try, however, will depend mainly on the new uses 
that will be developed. As has previously been 
indicated, many of the present industrial consum- 
ers expect to develop new uses for plastics parts in 
their products. This is especially true in the con- 
struction, automobile, railroad-equipment, ‘and 
household-equipment industries. Some of the 
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new applications of plastics, which have been 
deferred because of the shortage of materials, 
will come on the market within the next few years. 
Moreover, extensive research is continually in 
progress in an effort to find additional uses for 
plastics products and to develop new plastic 
materials with properties which will create new 
fields for plastics. 

Prices of plastics products are especially im- 
portant in the long-range outlook. For some time 
there has been a downward trend in the prices of 
plastic materials, especially in the newer materials, 
such as polystyrene. Plastics prices, as a whole, 
are still high compared with other materials, and, 
as a result, many important markets are closed to 
plastics products. As the production of the differ- 
ent plastic materials increases, however, some 
further price reductions are probable. Costs of 
making plastics products may also decline because 
of the increased efficiency of the newer machinery 
and methods. Wider use of new methods, such 
as low-pressure molding, may open up some new 
markets far plastics because these processes can 
produce larger and more intricate shapes. 

To sum up, it seems likely that with develop- 
ment of new markets for plastics products, and 
with coptinued growth of population and national 
income, a long-range upward trend in the volume 
of output is in prospect. This growth, however, 
will probably be much less rapid than the rate of 
increase expected to occur in the next few years. 


Prospective Technological Changes 


In order to estimate from the anticipated volume 
of output how many workers will be employed in 
the industry, it is necessary to consider prospective 
technological changes which affect the quantity 
each worker can produce. 

The use of new equipment will considerably in- 
crease output per worker. A number of new 
machines were delivered to the industry in 1946, 
with greater efficiency than that of older types. 
For instance, almost all the new injection-molding 
machines delivered in 1946 had a capacity of 8 
ounces or more, whereas only about a third of such 
machines in use at the end of 1945 were that large. 
Moreover, a high proportion of the new equip- 
ment consisted of injection-molding machines, 
which are faster than the more widely used com- 
pression machines. 


It is also possible that the average order re- 
ceived by molding plants will be larger in the 
future, so that the plant will be able to make 
longer production runs with less time out for 
changing molds and materials. The end of the 
shortages of materials will also permit more effi- 
cient operations. Moreover, as the industry 
develops and as competition among plants be- 
comes keener, the tendency will be for the least 
efficient plants to close down. Higher output per 
man in the industry as a whole will result. 

Other technological changes that will affect em- 
ployment include increased use of the faster trans- 
fer-molding method and further application of 
electronic preheating of molding preforms, which 
has speeded up compression molding. 

Partly offsetting technical advances will be the 
probable reduction of the workweek.. In the first 
part of 1947, many plastics products workers were 
on a 44- or 48-hour week. The tendency will be 
to cut their hours to around 40. 

All in all, since machinery and processes are 
continually improving, output per worker in the 
plastics products industry will rise considerably; 
employment, therefore, is not expected to increase 
as rapidly as production. 


Employment Outlook 


Taking into account the prospects in produc- 
tion, and allowing for the probable effects of 
technological change, it would appear that a 
sharp increase in the number of workers in the 
plastics products industry is in store for the next 
few years. In 1949, if the demand for plastic 
products is then as great as expected, the number 
employed in the industry may reach 75,000— 
an increase of 25,000 over employment at the 
end of 1946. Added to these new jobs will be 
the openings created in the replacement of those 
workers who die or retire, or who leave the industry 
for one reason or another. Also, plastics molding 
and laminating departments of plants in other 
industries will hire additional workers, and this 
will have the same general effect on employment 
opportunities for plastics workers as the expan- 
sion of the industry. 

Looking further into the future, the prospects 
are for a continued, but gradual, rise in employ- 
ment. This is important, because it means that 


those entering the industry during the next few 
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years will have good chances of continued em- 
ployment over a long period. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
plastics products industry will be relatively 
small, even after the anticipated expansion. 
Normal replacement needs of each of such large 
industries as automobiles, cotton textiles, or iron 
and steel will create more job opportunities each 
year than the combination of new jobs and 
replacements in the plastics products industry. 

Future opportunities in the plastics products 
industry cannot be measured solely by the num- 
ber of jobs; the types of work are of equal im- 
portance. The fact is that most of the openings 
will be for inexperienced persons, who will be 


trained on the job for semiskilled or unskilled 


production jobs in the molding and laminating 
plants. Earnings, however, are about equal to 
those in manufacturing industries as a whole, and 


the working conditions are generally satisfactory. 
The long-run growth of the industry will improve 
the chances for promotion to better jobs. 

In addition, there will be some openings for 
apprentices to be trained for skilled jobs in the 
tool rooms. There also will be vacancies for office 
and maintenance help. A small number of 
persons with engineering training will be hired 
for such positions as production engineer and 
mold and product designer. Some men will be 
hired as salesmen—one of the better paying and 
more interesting positions. Selling jobs, however, 
will still be only a small part of the industry’s 
employment. 

In recent years, many men have opened up 
small molding plants. There will continue to be 
some opportunities of this kind, but only for those 
who have adequate capital and a thorough knowl- 
edge of plastics production and marketing. 








Working Conditions 
of Public-Health 


Nurses 


Lity Mary DAvip! 





INCREASED EMPHASIS On preventive medicine and 
health education has increased employment op- 
portunities in the field of public-health nursing. 
The number of nurses so employed has grown from 
130 in 1901 to over 20,000, or about one-twelfth 
of all professional nurses in the United States, thus 
ranking next to institutional and private duty 
work. The survey of registered professional 
nurses conducted in the early months of 1947 by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation 
with the U. S. Women’s Bureau and the National 
Nursing Council, obtained information on the 
salaries, working hours, working conditions, and 
job attitudes of about 1,350 public-health nurses.’ 
Nurses employed by local, State, and Federal 
public health agencies, as well as by nongovern- 
mental agencies such as visiting nurse and tuber- 
culosis associations, participated in the study. 
Some highlights of the information they furnished 
are summarized here.* 


Earnings, Hours, and Professional Expenses ‘ 


General Salary Levels: On the average, public- 
health nurses earned $184 a month in October 


1 Of the Wage Analysis Branch. 

? These comprise over 6 percent of all nurses in this field and more than 
half of the public-health nurses who received the questionnaire used in the 
study. 

* Information regarding other fields of nursing, as well as the methods 
used in the survey, is ziven in the Montaiy Lasor Review for July (p. 20). 
More detailed data from this study are available in the September issue of the 
American Journal of Nursing, and also will be incorporated in the final report 
on the study to be published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

‘ Earnings include cash paid in lieu of maintenance but exclude the cash 
equivalent of maintenance and payments for transportation provided by the 
employer. Hours exclude formal meal periods. Averages used are medians 
(the values below and above which half of the replies fall). Data on earnings 
and hours are for October 1946; professional expenses cover the entire year 
1946, 
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1946, as compared with $170 to $175 for all pro- 
fessional nurses combined. Earnings exceeded 
those for institutional, office, and private-duty 
nurses but were less than for nurse educators and 
industrial nurses. A fourth of the public-health 
nurses earned $160 a month ($37 a week) or less 
and another fourth earned at least $215 ($50 a 
week). Average hourly earnings amounted to 
$1.08 in October 1946.° 


Hours of work: The work schedule for the majority 
of nurses did not exceed 8 hours a day and 40 hours 
a week; schedules of fewer than 8 hours a day and 
40 hours a week were reported by half of the school 
nurses and one-third of the other public health 
nurses. Actual, as contrasted with scheduled, 
hours on duty averaged about 40 a week (175 a 
month) during October 1946, as compared with a 
44-hour average for all nurses. Evidence of some 
overtime is found in the fact that, although sched- 
ules in excess of 44 hours a week were uncommon, 
about 1 in 10 public health nurses worked from 
45 to 49 hours and 1 in 20 worked over 50 hours. 
Half of those who participated in the study stated 
they seldom work overtime. Of those who do 
work overtime, about 3 out of 5 receive some com- 
pensation for this work, generally in the form of 
time off. 

About 3 out of 10 nurses reported that they 
were required to be on call for some time in addi- 
tion to their regular hours on duty. Typically, 
they were on call for less than 20 hours and 
actually worked less than 10 hours during on-call 
time in October 1946. The figures on actual hours 
worked, given in the preceding paragraph, include 
duty during on-call time. 


Variations in Hours and Earnings: The highest 
average earnings ($221 a month and $1.28 an 
hour) were reported on the Pacific Coast; New 
England nurses reported the lowest monthly 
earnings ($164), while the lowest hourly earnings 
(94-96 cents) were found in New England, the 
Southeast, the Middle West, and the Southwest. 
The shortest workweek, about 40 hours, was re- 
ported in the Middle Atlantic, Border, Mountain, 





* These average hourly earnings were obtained by dividing the monthly 
earnings of individual nurses by their monthly hours and then obtaining an 
average (median). The result is slightly different from that which would be 
obtained by dividing average monthly earnings of all nurses by average 
monthly hours. 
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and Pacific regions, and the longest, about 43 
hours, in the Middle West and Southwest.*® 

Nurses in cities of 500,000 or more population 
received higher salaries than those in smaller 
communities, but otherwise there appeared to be no 
consistent variation in earnings with size of com- 
munity. Among employers of public health 
nurses, the Federal Government paid the highest 
average salary in October 1946—$218 a month, 
or $50 for a 40-hour week. Salaries paid by 
State and local government agencies did not 
vary widely, averaging from $185 to $190 a 
month, while those paid by private agencies aver- 
aged about $180 a month. The longest duty 
periods were reported by nurses employed by 
county governments, and the shortest, by em- 
ployees of the Federal and municipal governments. 

Monthly earnings tended to increase with 
experience and age. Nurses who obtained their 
basic nursing education as part of a 4- or 5-year 
college course, and those who had 60 or more 
graduate college credits, earned more on the 
average than other public-health nurses. Earn- 
ings did not appear to be affected by size of the 
hospital in which the basic nursing education 
was received. 


Professional expenses: During 1946, public-health 
nurses averaged $83 for professional expenses. 
These included membership in professional organi- 
zations; State registry fees; payments to nurses’ 
placement registries; professional equipment; uni- 
forms (laundered, cleaned, and purchased); and 
expenses of transportation during working hours. 


Vacations, Sick Leave, and Insurance Plans 


Almost’all nurses in public-health work received 
paid vacations and sick leave after a year’s service. 
Two weeks was the most common limit on sick 
leave, while vacations of 2 weeks and of 4 weeks 
or more were about equally frequent. 





* The grouping of States by region was as follows: New England—Connec- 
ticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States—- 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lIowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Merico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


About 2 out of 5 nurses were covered by retire- 
ment pension plans participated in by their 
employers; as indicated under the head of opinions, 
lack of provision for retirement was a major 
source of dissatisfaction. Only 1 in 6 received 
hospitalization, medical care, or periodic physical 
examinations in addition to basic salaries. 

Nurses working for the Federal Government 
received the most sick leave and the longest vaca- 
tions, and they are covered by a retirement pen- 
sion plan. Nongovernmental agencies provided 
retirement pension plans more frequently than 
county or State governments, and gave longer 
vacations and sick leave than any other agencies 
except the Federal Government. Private agen- 
cies provided accident, health, and life insurance, 
as well as hospitalization and medical care, more 
frequently than any type of government agency. 


Opinions 


Pubiic-health nurses expressed less dissatisfac- 
tion with their work than nurse educators or 
private duty or institutional nurses, and were 
about as well satisfied as industrial and office 
(doctors’ and dentists’) nurses. Dissatisfaction 
was largely concentrated on rates of pay, methods 
of awarding pay increases, limited opportunity for 
promotion, and lack of provision for retirement 
and for security against unemployment, also the 
leading sources of dissatisfaction in other branches 
of the profession. About 1 out of 3 respondents 
expressed dissatisfaction on these points. One 
out of 5 was dissatisfied with methods of settling 
grievances and made suggestions for changes in 
procedures. Considering each of the other aspects 
of their work separately, less than 1 out of 5 
expressed dissatisfaction and in most cases the 
proportion did not exceed | in 10. 

Nurses employed by the Federal Government 
were generally more satisfied, and those employed 
by county and municipal governments were less 
satisfied, than other public health nurses. 
Amount of education and years of experience 
apparently had no consistent influence on opin- 
ions; however, the proportion who were neither 
definitely satisfied nor definitely dissatisfied tended 
to be higher among nurses with long experience 
than among those who had been engaged in nurs- 
ing for a comparatively short period. 


Summaries of Special Reports 





Prices in the 
Second Quarter of 1947 


IN GENERAL, prices in the second quarter of 1947 
were slightly below the high levels of the first 
quarter. Steady but small declines during April 
and early May followed President Truman’s pleas 
to business for general price reduction. However, 
rises occurred in late May and June, and con- 
gsumers’ prices in mid-June reached an all-time 
peak—0.5 percent higher thanin March. Develop- 
ments in late June and early July, such as prospects 
for continued heavy exports for foreign relief and 
the substantial wage increase in the coal industry, 
gave little promise of a downward trend. 

Consumers’ prices decreased fractionally from 
March to May but increased 0.7 percent from 
mid-May to mid-June, largely because of sharp 
advances in meat prices. 

General primary market prices over the quarter 
declined 1.0 percent. The Bureau’s sensitive 
daily index of 28 commodities fluctuated over a 
narrow range after mid-May at about 300 per- 
cent of the August 1939 average (compared with 
a peak of 338.3 reached March 17, 1947). 

The narrowness of fluctuations in average prices 
did not indicate general stability but rather a 
counterbalance of diverse movements for different 
commodity groups. The quarter was one of 
apparent surface stability at high levels of busi- 
ness activity, with strong conflicting undertones 
which led to widely differing and changing view- 
points in regard to probable future trends. 

It seemed significant that price reductions 
were not confined to agricultural commodities. A 
few retail stores throughout the country announced 
general price cuts. Lower prices were reported 
for certain commodity groups which had remained 
stable or had been increasing for an extended 
period. Thus, in May, average retail prices of 
housefurnishing goods decreased for the first time 
since early 1945 (over 2 years earlier), and primary 
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market prices of building materials declined for 
the first time in over 4 years. 

Certain other developments besides the move- 
ment of commodity prices suggested the beginning 
of a business recession. Buyers’ resistance to high 
prices was reflected in a disappointing volume of 
new construction and in a decline in prices of real 
estate, particularly the more expensive homes. 
Industrial production and the level of nonagricul- 
tural employment dropped slightly, but the de- 
clines were evidently temporary, owing to reduc- 
tions in a few industries, as in steel (because of 
work stoppage in April in the coal industry) and 
in textiles and apparel (partly seasonal). 

Contending deflationary and inflationary forces 
were evident during the period. Chief among de- 
flationary factors was the gradual filling up of dis- 
tribution pipe lines, particularly for consumer 
goods, and the decline in prospective expenditures 
for new plant and equipment. Inventory ac- 
cumulation was below the level of the first quarter. 
Earlier estimates of construction expenditures for 
1947 were scaled downward from about 15 billion 
to about 12 billion dollars. Consumers’ accumu- 
lated savings were being reduced and the rate of 
current savings was much less than in 1946. The 
excess of government income over expenditures 
represented a withdrawal of consumer spending 
power. Supplies of most apparel were adequate, 
and many durable goods were available in larger 
quantities. These factors made demand more dis- 
criminating and increased buyers’ resistande to 
high prices for inferior-quality goods. Thus, 
prices of off-brand radios and small electrical ap- 
pliances were generally reduced to clear stocks. 
The decline in total shoe production has been 
attributed to consumer demand for better quality 
at a reasonable price. A general expectation of 
lower prices was indicated by the wide premiums 
on spot sales over futures in most commodity 
markets. 

On the other hand, the economic situation 
contained many elements of an inflationary 
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haracter. National income and consumer ex- 
penditures remained high. Income payments to 
jndividuals in April and May were at an annual 
ate of approximately 177 billion dollars—about 
he same as in the first quarter of 1947 and 7 per- 
ent higher than the total for 1946. As a result 
Tthe volume of retail trade was maintained close to 
Hirst-quarter peaks. Indexes of department-store 
sales, seasonally adjusted, exceeded the first 
quarter and approximated the August 1946 peak. 
The increase in retail sales was accompanied by an 
expansion of consumer credit. At the end of 
April the amount outstanding stood at 10.3 million 
dollars, the highest level on record; it advanced to 
10.7 million by the end of May. Average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing industries continued to 
advance, reaching an all-time high of $48.86 in 
May, reflecting increases in wage rates, particu- 
larly in durable-goods industries, and slightly 
Jonger working hours. 

Important for its influence on prices was the 
‘emphasis on needs for foreign relief and rehabilita- 
ition, particularly for agricultural goods, and the 
Jpossibility of furtber demands under the “ Mar- 
shall plan.” Exports in May reached a record 
peacetime volume of 1.4 billion dollars, not in- 
Jcluding shipments to United States armed forces 
abroad. This was larger than total exports, in- 
‘}cluding lend-lease, during any month of the war 


except May 1944, just prior to the Normandy 
invasion. 

The expansion of exports has not been matched 
by a like expansion of imports. This has resulted 
in a serious depletion of dollar credits available to 
foreign countries for further purchase of American 
goods. Imports for consumption in April and 
May were somewhat higher than in the preceding 
2 months, but amounted to only about one-third 
the dollar value of exports. The lag in imports 
has been attributed to unavailability of goods in 
foreign countries and also to reduced demand 
because of a general expectation of lower prices. 


Farm Products and Foods 


At the close of the second quarter of 1947, 
primary market prices for farm products were 
approximately 2% percent, and foods 4 percent, 
below the record levels attained in March. De- 
clines during April and May were followed by 
advances of more than 1 percent in June, as 
unusually strong consumer demand resulted from 
record employment, a large, well-dispersed national 
income, and cool-weather appetites. Retail food 
prices rose to new all-time highs in June, averaging 
% percent above the peak reached in March, 
primarily as a result of sudden advances in red- 
meat prices. After June 1946, the last month of 
extensive Government price controls, primary 


TABLE 1.—Percent change in consumers’ prices and in primary market prices, in specified periods! 





























Percent change— 
From month | From month 
Commodity group In last quar- In last 6 In last year, | From wage- eran 

ter, March | months, De- | June 1946 to | base ‘ate, ——- oe _ ae 

1947 to June | cember 1946 | January or | January 1941 Oenaber 1946 py fo 

1947 to June 1947 June 1947 to June 1947 to June 1947 | to June 1947 
a a a .  eesinetiniibebcecenen +0. 5 +2. 5 +17.9 +55. 9 +5.7 +-59.3 
ESS SESS LE SE FT ae ees ae ey See +.5 +2.5 +30. 8 +95. 2 +5.8 +103. 7 
i ee cadapoaneeagesenee +.8 +5.2 +18. 1 +83. 5 +10.5 +85, 1 
sd tt.  caddouseoccessobaboene |) eet. +.6 +4.0 sonkhaaiel +4.7 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. ............-- ER RS =e +.1 +1.9 +6. 5 +16.8 +2.9 +20.7 
IS D2. oct ss. avi m9 om, 6 —5.9 +1 —7.4 
Nee omeniinaame +.4 +3 4 +11.4 +37. 5 +4.7 +48. 5 
EE eee ae a re +.2 +3. 1 +17.0 +82, 2 +8.4 +81.6 
a owenetebmnece +.7 +2. 2 +8.8 +36. 6 +6. 2 +38, 5 
Primary market prices: All commodities...................-...-..__-- —1.0 +5.0 +31.1 -+-183, 2 +10.4 +97.3 
Farm SEONG i EWE Se wh NA ES eee —2,6 +5.8 +27.0 +148. 5 +7.6 +191.6 
i . chbeaneoeccee —3.5 +1.1 +43. 3 +119. 5 +2.5 -+ 140.8 
Hides and leather products. -_..........._._. iy PEPER ea i ee —.8 —2.0 +41. 5 +69. 1 +21.6 +86 8 
OA Ce ko .  cibbebeblnbiagamae —.5 +3.1 +27. 2 +84. 7 +8. 0 +104.9 
Housefurnishing goods.______......___.._______. BT OL +2.7 +7.5 +17.0 +45. 2 +12.1 +-50, 9 
ee blenecce +3. 2 +8. 1 +18.3 +44.1 +10.3 +43 1 
es nk ceca ccncwccccceccece +1.9 +5.9 +27.1 +46.0 +13.4 +53. 0 
sr il eA a RE a —1.3 +11.0 +34.9 +75.9 +30. 0 +95. 5 
Chemicals and allied products. ........................--._-- y oe, —9.1 —4.4 424.7 +52.9 +20. 3 +62. 0 
CC TTT TIE +.4 +6.3 +17.6 +50. 2 +11.3 +58. 0 
All commodities, except farm products and foods _.__..._.._.____- +.7 +5.9 | +25.0 +56. 6 +14.0 +64. 8 





' In comparing retai! and primary market price movements, the following 
differences between the consumers’ price an primers market price indexes 
must be noted: The primary market index is based on prices of selected 
representative commodities of constant specifications. The consumers’ 
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price index is based on prices of selected goods and services purchased by 
moderate-income families in large cities, and reflects in part the effect of dis- 
appearance of lower-priced articles, 
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market prices of farm products and foods advanced 
27 percent and 43 percent, respectively, while 
retail food prices rose 31 percent. 

Primary market prices of livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, and fats and oils declined over the quarter, 
but fruits and vegetables, eggs, grains and meats 
advanced. As retail prices of meats, cereals and 
bakery products, eggs, and fresh fruits, and vege- 
tables increased, those for fats and oils and dairy 
products decreased. 

Unfavorable weather, especially east of the 
Rockies, was a major price determinant. Rain, 
cold snaps, frost, and more rain, damaged crops 
and retarded planting in April and May. Rains 
during the first half of June, culminating in exten- 
sive mid-western floods, further marred corn and 
other crop prospects. Grain prices advanced to 
the highest levels since June 1920. Prospects for 
a record United States wheat crop of 1.4 billion 
bushels, 24 percent above last year’s yield, were 
counterbalanced by prospects for a corn crop of 
only 2.6 billion bushels, 21 percent below last 
year’s. As a result, winter wheat prices in June 
were .h0 percent below, and corn prices were 21 
percent above, those of March. 

The decline in wheat prices started in April, 
when the Government withdrew temporarily from 
the cash wheat market. In mid-May, prices 
advanced when the President ordered the imme- 
diate exportation of wheat to end food strikes in 
Germany, but prices declined again as the result 
of usual seasonal adjustments to new crop condi- 
tions and reports of a record-breaking winter- 
wheat crop. Unusually large farm stocks on 
April 1 and forecasts of a near-record crop tem- 
pered price advances for corn during April and 
May; but the continued high demand for domestic 
and export requirements, combined with rising 
apprehension over crop damage, caused corn 
prices to climb more than 17 percent from May to 
June. During the first 3 weeks in June, the spot 
price of No. 3 yellow corn at Chicago advanced 
16 percent from $1.910 to $2.229 per bushel— 
nearly 6 cents above the previous peak of May 
1920—-while quotations for July futures on June 
20 exceeded $2.00 for the first time in history. 
Prices of barley and oats also increased during the 
quarter. 

Wholesale prices of cereals and bakery products 
decreased 1.6 percent in botlt May and June— 


ss 


the first declines in many months. Lower floy; 
prices resulted from bakers’ slow buying in antici. 
pation of lower prices with new wheat supplies 
Retail prices of cereals and bakery products cop. 
tinued the steady advance begun in December 
1945, largely reflecting higher bread prices to 
cover earlier increases in wholesale flour prices, © 

Livestock prices dropped 8 percent in April, 
when cattle receipts were very heavy and hogs 
marketed averaged 266 pounds, the heaviest op 
record for the month of April. Fractional ad- 
vances in June, with continuing strong demand 
for domestic consumption and for export, resulted 
in lowering the net decline to about 7 percent 
during the quarter, but prices were.still 46 percent 
higher than in June 1946. 

A 5-percent drop in wholesale meat prices in 


April, reflecting lower livestock prices, was offset 7) 


by advances in May and June. Heavy consumer 


demand with near-record per capita consumption ~ a 
caused a sudden jump of 6 percent in retail prices 7} 


of red meat earlyin June (a 5-percent increase over 


the quarter) which served to strengthen meat q 


op 


and livestock prices in primary markets. 


\ ' 


Additional factors which contributed toward) 


increasing livestock and meat prices included § 


higher feed prices, anticipation of lower pork 
supplies from a relatively small autumn pig crop, © 
and the unusually small number of lambs avail- 7. 


able for shipment. 
June 1946 prices, housewives paid an average of 
74.2 cents against 37.5 cents a pound for pork 
chops, 78.0 cents against 41.7 cents a pound for © 
round steak, and 84.2 cents compared with 45.2. 
cents a pound for veal cutlets. 


Comparing June 1947 with § 


Prices of fats and oils dropped, with declines at : a 


wholesale ranging from about 8 percent for oleo-_ 


margarine to 42 percent for lard and 53 percent — 
for edible tallow. Declines at retail averaged 
14 percent, as lard prices fell 26 percent from April 
to May and an additional 9 percent from May to 
June. The marketing of unusually heavy hogs | 


brought the yield of lard per hog to the high level | § 


of the 1920’s and materially increased the produc- | 
tion of animal fats. In May 1947, production of | 
federally inspected lard was 35 percent higher than | 
in May 1946, which increased factory and ware- | 
house stocks. In addition, this year’s heavy im- 


ports of copra and tung oil eased demands for | : 


domestic fats and oils, both edible and inedible. 
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—— i} review, SEPTEMBER 1947 
oom Fruit and vegetable prices as a group, both 
ci. 


vholesale and retail, advanced nearly 3 percent 
juring the quarter, because of higher prices for 
resh produce. Unfavorable weather was chiefly 
esponsible for lower production of vegetables this 
spring; the estimates for many crops were placed 
4t 25 percent under last year’s. Wholesale prices 
of potatoes rose 11 percent at Chicago and 35 per- 
ont at Boston—considerably more than season- 
ally, as the new crop fell a third below last year’s. 
Prices of most canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables declined steadily from March to June. 

With the approach of the flush milk-production 
Zseason, prices of dairy products declined steadily 
ntil mid-June—11 percent at wholesale and 8 
nercent at retail levels—more than usual for this 
season. Significantly, lower fluid milk and cream 
onsumption in recent months diverted consider- 
able quantities to the production o: butter, 
evaporated milk, and cheese. Between March 
and June, the average retail price of butter dropped 
7115 percent—from 82.9 to 70.7 cents a pound. Egg 
: prices increased seasonally, with continued strong 
onsumer demand and abnormally low storage 
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ow “Tholdings. Coffee prices declined for the first time 
pork in many months—about 10 percent at wholesale 
Keron during the quarter and over 3 percent at retail. 
ty Sugar, removed from rationing, increased slightly 
+ with |yp2 Price in accordance with the Cuban sugar 
_ Jagreement. 
age of 
a “ extile and Leather Products 
. 

B 45.25 Primary market prices of textile products de- 
— clined during the second quarter from the postwar 
om { peak in March 1947. Quotations for raw silk 
ad were lower and declines occurred in spot market 
Saiwed | prices of some cotton fabrics. Raw cotton and 
: dt raw wool prices increased. ae WN 2" 
ay to The cost to moderate-income families living in 
ies | metropolitan areas of clothing and wardrobe 
ad | upkeep rose 0.8 percent from March to June 1947, 
a... | reaching the highest level since December 1920 
‘an of | (79.8 percent above June 1941); compared to 
‘than |$o2° 1946, costs were 18.1 percent higher. 
ine. '§ During the second quarter of 1947, supplies of 

‘ most essential textile articles were greatly im- 
- proved. Some wartime and postwar scarce 
_ | items, such as percale yard goods, sheets, towels, 


men’s underwear, work clothing, and women’s 


hosiery, had virtually ended. Supplies of nation- 
ally advertised broadcloth shirts, men's worsted 
suits, popular priced pajamas, diapers, and rayon. 
crepe dress goods, although improved since 
March 1947, were still short of consumer demand 
in most cities surveyed. 

In the transition to competitive selling, manu- 
facturers of nearly every type of apparel tried to 
utilize better materials and more careful work- 
manship. Shoes, women’s dresses, men’s work 
clothing, and textile furnishings showed some 
improvement in quality, but in many lines of 
cotton and leather goods, prewar standards had 
not been entirely regained. 

Raw-cotton quotations in June averaged 6 
percent higher in 10 spot markets than in March 
1947, as middling-cotton stocks for immediate 
delivery declined to the lowest point in many 
years because of previous heavy mill consumption 
and an unusually small cotton crop last season. 
Exports of raw cotton as well as cotton fabrics 
added support to prices. The reduction of the 
export subsidy from 2% to % cent a pound in May 
failed to depress raw-cotton markets. 

The mild recession in spot quotations for some 
cotton products such as narrow sheetings, print 
cloths, toweling, and coarse yarns occurred chiefly 
in April and the first half of May, as inventories 
mounted and the outlook for sustained cotton- 
goods prices seemed unfavorable. The Newbury- 
port plan and similar efforts of retailers to reduce 
prices appeared to result in only a few downward 
adjustments of manufacturers’ quotations for 
cotton-textile products. Rising prices were re- 
ported for the finer yarns and a number of finished 
cotton-goods products—wide sheeting, muslin, 
sateen, and percale—owing to the strong demand 
for these fabrics. 

Prices of one grade of Japanese raw silk declined 
as much as 16 percent and quotations for less 
desirable qualities edged downward very slightiy. 
Since July 1946, quotations for 13/15-denier D 
grade of Japanese white silk declined 44 percent in 
order to compete more successfully with rayon 
and nylon. 

Primary market prices of rayon yarn and fiber 
remained unchanged throughout the quarter, but 
resales of 150-denier yarn were reported to have 
been made in June at more than double the pro- 
ducers’ quotations. A prolonged strike at a large 
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acetate rayon plant appreciably decreased the 
supply of yarn for fabrics. 

Prices of popular rayon grey goods such as plied 
crepes, twills, and pigment taffetas remained firm 
throughout the period, but those of rayon jerseys 
and some spun rayons of seasonal popularity 
moved downward after Easter. A break in other 
rayon fabric prices which threatened in April, when 
dress cutters released excess fabric inventories, did 
not materialize because of yarn shortages and 
renewed demand from dress manufacturers. 

Raw-wool quotations advanced less than 4 per- 
cent following an increase in parity in April. 
Stocks of raw wool continued ample. Bradford 
yarns rose 2 percent, while mill quotations for 
men’s worsted suitings and women’s coat fabrics 
advanced less than 5 percent in April. 

Retail prices of men’s suits and topcoats rose 
further this spring, reflecting wage increases and 
the higher cost of wool. Men’s summer-weight 
suits, particularly tropical worsteds, were not yet 
stocked in normal selections of sizes and fabrics. 
An additional advance in worsted suit prices at 
retail is anticipated this fall since manufacturers’ 
prices rose approximately 7 percent in the second 
quarter. 

Women’s apparel was plentiful, with the possible 
exception of plied crepe rayon street dresses 
and cotton nightgowns. Sheer cotton dresses 
reappeared after several years’ absence, but at 
sharply higher prices. Two-way stretch girdles 
were in good supply, but natural rubber yarn was 
not yet freely available to manufacturers. Nylon 
hosiery was widely sold at reduced prices in May 
and June as a shift to darker tones was forecast 
and warm weather promoted the bare-leg practice. 
Rayon hosiery was neglected even at bargain 
sales, since nylon was readily obtainable. 

Higher prices of work clothing, including work 
shoes, are said to have retarded sales, and some 
retailers adopted a lower than customary mark-up 
in order to maintain a satisfactory sales volume. 
Manufacturers of work clothing and work shoes 
tried to hold prices stable during the second 
quarter. Plain white broadcloth shirts, largely 


hoarded.for Fathers’ Day shoppers, and inexpep- 
sive cotton pajamas, were still rarities. 

Prices of footwear, especially men’s and wom- 
en’s street shoes, rose to new postwar heights, 
having increased over 20 percent at retail and 


33 percent at the manufacturers’ level since price 
controls were dropped. However, public interest 
in less expensive footwear began to revive, and 
total purchases of shoes during the second quarter 
remained appreciably below the volume sold 
during the corresponding period of 1946. 

Demand for the better grades of shoe leather, 
especially in the lighter weights, caused calfskins 
and kidskins and several types of cowhides to 
advance over the quarter. However, spot quo- 
tations for hides and skins declined over 7 percent 
in April, and leather prices also dropped with the 
decline in retail sales of shoes. Average quota- 
tions for calfskins and goatskins fell 18 and 13 
percent, respectively, from March to April. In 
June calf leather alone was selling above the 
March level; quotations for the other leathers 
continued to be depressed by lagging shoe sales. 
Amritzar goatskins decreased 23 percent during 
the quarter, largely because of poor quality, since 
many skins were not properly salted for shipment 
to this country. Spot quotations for calfskins 
and shearling skins, as well as some kinds of 
packers’ hides, moved upward again in May and 
June. Kipskins advanced consistently, June prices 
averaging nearly 50 percent higher than in March. 


Housefurnishings and Miscellaneous 


Average retail costs of housefurnishings in- 
creased 0.2 percent during the second quarter of 
1947, and prices at the primary market level 
2.7 percent. However, beginning in April, reported 
decreases in retail prices for housefurnishing 
articles, including upholstered furniture, inner- 
spring mattresses, and some lines of radios, were 
more numerous than in any other period in recent 
years. Reappearance of lower-priced merchan- 
dise, lower manufacturers’ prices, and sales or 
competitive mark-downs were factors in the 
decline. In some instances store-wide price 
decreases were put into effect as a result of the 
President’s request that prices be reduced. 

At the primary market level, several bedding 
manufacturers and one producing wool floor- 
coverings reported lower prices. Prices for mat- 
tresses decreased at both levels of distribution as 
supplies became more plentiful. Trade comment 
indicated, however, that most manufacturers took 
no action to reduce prices, because of the high 
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material and labor costs. Average retail costs of 
wool floor-coverings were held, down by the 
larger quantities of lower-priced goods appearing 
on the market, but supplies of some grades still 
were inadequate. 

During the quarter, work was completed on the 
reintroduction in the primary market price index 
of all kinds and grades of wool floor-covering; 
prices for which had not been reported since 1942. 
Between 1942 and May 1947, price increases 
were 21.7 percent on axminster rugs, 19.8 percent 
on axminster carpet, 33.4 percent on velvet 
carpet, 30.1 percent on velvet broadloom, and 
23.2 percent on wilton rugs. Further price 
increases on wool floor-covering were announced 
by most manufacturers late in June as a result 
of continued high material and wage costs. 
Prices of hard-surfaced floor-covering, still sold 
on an allotment basis, increased in primary 
markets despite lower linseed oil prices. 

Prices for wood household furniture and wood 
office furniture in general, increased. However, 
many retailers continued to reduce prices of war- 
time merchandise. At June and early July furni- 
ture shows, more new designs were being shown 
than in many years, and retailers were buying 
cautiously, looking for improved quality in rela- 
tion to prices. Upholstered furniture appeared to 
be in plentiful supply. However, walnut was used 
frequently to replace mahogany, which is limited 
in supply because of restrictions on exportation 
imposed by Britain and Mexico. Walnut veneer 
production was reported 39 percent larger in the 
spring of 1947 than in the same period of 1946. 
Volume of total furniture output dropped in May, 
and it is believed that the peak of the postwar 
boom in furniture has been seen. Cancellations 
of orders in May represented 24 percent of new 
orders booked. 

With the exception of vacuum cleaners, retail 


costs continued to increase for most major ap- 


pliances. Several large manufacturers of mechan- 
ical refrigerators and home laundry equipment in- 
creased prices to meet higher production costs. 
Some smaller appliances and unbranded articles 
sold at reduced prices. Retail prices of one major 
line of radios were cut for the second time, and 
one large manufacturer announced a price reduc- 
tion to retailers. Early in June, distributors and 
dealers announced a revival of the practice (sus- 


pended since May 1942) of making trade-in allow- 
ances on consumers’ used vacuum cleaners. 
During the quarter, the kinds and grades of 
cooking stoves for which primary market prices 
were reported in the prewar period, were reintro- 
duced into the wholesale price index as production 
returned to normal. The following long-term 
price increases occurred between 1942 and May 
1947: coal stoves, 24.7 percent; electric stoves, 
27.2 percent; gas stoves, 28.7 percent; and oil 
stoves, 15.9 percent. Prices for dinnerware and 
glassware showed no change at the primary mar- 
ket level, but retail costs were beginning to decline 
with increased inventories of lower-priced sets. 
Retail costs of miscellaneous goods and services 
rose 0.7 percent during the quarter. Increases 
were reported in some cities for newspapers, 
public transportation, hospital rates, and laundry 
and dry-cleaning services. Mixed price movements 
were reported for motion-picture admissions, 
beauty-shop services, and tobacco products. Prices 
of laundry and toilet soap were generally lower. 


Residential Rents 


Rents in 34 large cities combined, estimated 
on the basis of surveys in 17 cities, were about the 
same in June 1947 as in March. Fractional 
increases for some cities in May were offset by 
decreases reported in the June surveys. Rents 
in 10 cities (Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Manchester, Milwaukee, Norfolk, Pitts- 
burgh, Richmond, and St. Louis) were higher 
than when last surveyed in the fall of 1946. 
Six cities (Cleveland, Portland, Maine, Portland, 
Oreg., Detroit, Cincinnati, and Houston) reported 
decreases from their 1946 levels. Kents in Denver 
remained unchanged. 

In late June, Congress passed a law extending 
Federal rent controls in a modified form. The 
act provides for the extension of Federal control 
of residential rents until March 1, 1948, and 
places the responsibility for its administration in 
the Office of the Housing Expediter. It removes 
controls from hotels and tourist accommodations, 
newly built housing commenced on or after 
February 1, 1947, and from all dwellings which 
at no time during the period February 1, 1945, 
to January 31, 1947, inclusive, were rented as 
housing accommodations. 
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The new rent law permits rents to be increased 
15 percent above the existing maximum, providing 
the landlord and tenant mutually agree on a lease 
extending through December 1948. It also pro- 
vides for local advisory boards with authority to 
increase rents or order decontrol on an area basis, 
subject to revocation within 30 days by the Hous- 
ing Expediter. Evictions are made subject to 
State laws. All controls over building materials 
and construction are removed except those which 
prevent the use of materials for amusement or 
recreational construction. 

Throughout the quarter, there was evidence that 
increasing numbers of rent increases were being 
granted in “hardship cases.” It is expected that 
this type of increase will become more general 
under the new law. 

The shortage of dwellings available for rent 
continued severe, although the number of new 
permanent nonfarm dwellings completed during 
the quarter was 182,200, as compared with 76, 700 
for the same period last year, and there was some 
indication Of an increase in the number of vacant 
dwellings for sale. Preliminary reports from 
surveys in 5 of the 34 large cities indicated very 
low rental-vacancy rates. 


Metals and Machinery 


Prices of metals and metal products continued 
to advance during the second quarter of 1947, 
and in June were 42.6 percent above their 1926 
levei, the highest point since October 1920. Lower 
quotations for some metals caused the group index 
for nonferrous metals to decline during June—the 
first drop in 10 months. On the average, prices 
of metal products advanced less than 2 percent 
during the period March to June, compared to 
about 4 percent in the first quarter. 

A characteristic in the metals and machinery 
market was a divergence in prices charged for the 
same type of commodity by different manufac- 
turers. Early in the quarter a leading manufac- 
turer of passenger cars announced price reductions 
ranging from $25 to $55 per car. On the other 
hand, within several weeks, two of the smaller 
producers were forced to advance their prices to 
offset increased material costs. 

Slight decreases in average prices of farm 
machinery during the first quarter, as a result of 


price cuts initiated by a leading manufacturer, 
were more than offset during the second quarter 
when another important producer announced in- 
creases ranging from 5 to as high as 20 percent on 
some machines. Similarly, the effect of the recent 
wage settlement on prices of insulated wire and 
cable varied between companies. 

In an effort to improve the supply of copper, 
which had been critically short during the latter 
part of 1946 and early in 1947, Congress, effective 
April 30, suspended the excise tax on imports of 
foreign copper until March 31, 1949. This caused 
considerable confusion in the price structure. 
Foreign copper was sold at 24.0 cents a pound, 
while domestic copper remained firm at 21.5 cents 
a pound, and copper under contracts specifying 
price in effect at time of shipment, sold at an 
average of the two quotations. Early in June, 
consumer resistance to the premium on foreign 
copper caused the market to break, so that by 
June 16, a uniform price of 21.5 cents per pound 
prevailed for all newly mined copper. Supplies 
were still short and there were no indications of 
further price declines. Scrap prices, however, 
remained weak. 

There was no indication that expiration on 
June 30 of premium payments on copper, lead, 
and zinc, would affect prices. During June it was 
announced that trading in copper and zinc on 
the commodity exchange would be resumed, after 
a 6-year suspension. 

Import controls over tin and antimony—the 
only remaining wartime controls in the non- 
ferrous metal field—were continued on an interim 
basis, pending final action by Congress. Early 
in April, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
advanced the price of tin sold by the Government 
smelter from 70 to 80 cents a pound to offset an 
increase in its purchase price. 

Prices of silver and mercury fluctuated con- 
siderably. Quotations on silver dropped almost 
10 cents a pound with the summer closing of 
jewelry and silverware factories and increased 
offerings by foreign suppliers, but firmer quota- 
tions were reported at the end of the period. 
Quotations on mercury declined slightly from an 
average of $87.25 per flask in March to $84.50 in 
June, compared with a wartime high of $210.00. 

The short supply of steel led to brief shut- 
downs by almost all the principal automobile 
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manufacturers. The increase in steel supplies 
anticipated, after the successful negotiation of a 
new wage contract providing direct wage increases 
and other benefits averaging 15 cents an hour, 
failed to materialize because of vacation closings 
in the coal mines late in June. 

Prices of steel scrap fluctuated widely during 
the quarter but remained below the peaks reached 
in March 1947 when prices on No. 1 heavy 
melting scrap went to $38 a ton. The market 
broke early in April with No. 1 heavy melting 
averaging $30 a ton during May. Price recov- 
eries of from $2 to $3 a ton were reported in June, 
following resumption of active mill buying. 

Continuation of the Government’s premium- 
payment plan, whereby subsidies were paid to 
foundry pig-iron producers who exceeded their 
quotas, precluded the necessity of a price rise on 
foundry pig iron to maintain the current volume 
of production. 

The wage contract in the steel industry was 
paralleled in other metal industries, but aside 
from steel fasteners, for which advances up to 15 
percent were reported, prices were relatively 
unaffected. On gray-iron castings, machine tools, 
construction machinery and general industrial 
equipment prices rose from 1 to 3 percent. 


Building Materials 


Wholesale prices of building materials rose to 
all-time peaks early in the second quarter of 1947, 
after which prices of some materials turned down- 
ward for the first time since early 1943. Over 
the quarter, prices declined 1.3 percent on the 
average, but in the first 6 months of the year, 
prices of all building materials rose 11 percent. 
From June 1946 to June 1947, the price increase 
for all building materials was 35 percent; for 
lumber and paint and paint materials, approxi- 
mately 50 percent; for miscellaneous materials, 
22 percent; for brick and tile, cement, and plumb- 
ing and heating, 11 to 12 percent; and for struc- 
tural steel, 6 percent. 

Generally speaking, prices of building materials 
at the dealer-to-contractor level increased during 
the second quarter of 1947, though the rate of 
increase was much less than in the first quarter. 
Among the materials which in many cities brought 
higher prices in the second quarter were concrete, 


sand, gravel, sewer pipe, floor tile, and oak flooring. 
However, sharp decreases were registered in 
eastern areas for southern pine boards, Douglas 
fir dimension lumber, and turpentine. 


In April the group index for building materials 
reached 178.8 percent of the 1926 average, 
surpassing by 6 percent the former peak in April 
1920. " Brick and tile, lumber, paint and paint 
materials, and the other building materials sub- 
groups all approximated or exceeded their peaks 
following World War I. Nevertheless, the rise in 
prices since August 1939 has been considerably 
less than it was in the earlier war period, as 
indicated in table 2. 

The supply of building materials generally was 
much easier, although a few items remained 
short. Demand for lumber and other building 
materials weakened with the general lag in the 
anticipated construction program. There were 
widespread reports that builders throughout the 
country were postponing new construction in 
pronounced resistance to high construction costs. 


A break in the lumber market of 1.5 percent in 
May, was followed by a further drop of 1.2 per- 
cent in June. These declines may be attributed 
to increased production, buyer resistance, and 
keen competition. Southern pine dropped 5 per- 
cent in the past 3 months, with the most marked 
decreases in lower grades. Western pine ended 
this period at 6 percent above the March prices; 
June quotations, however, were off about 1 percent 
from May. The strength of western pine prices 
is due in part to its extensive use in the manu- 
facture of millwork. Douglas fir advanced 2 
percent during the quarter, although there was 
a fractional decline in May. Oak flooring prices 
remained firm. 


Paint and paint materials, as a group, decreased 
6.9 percent as a result of lower prices for some 
paint materials, chiefly drying oils and naval 
stores. Prices of prepared paints remained un- 
changed at the January level. From March to 
June, turpentine fell 40 percent and Chinawood 
oil 34 percent. Linseed oil, rosin, and shellac 
decreased approximately 20 percent in the same 
period. Rosin and linseed oil prices had reached 
all-time highs in March, with linseed oil up 110 
percent since October 1946. Chinawood oil had 
reached high levels early in the war period. The 
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reduction in prices as supplies improved had long 
been anticipated. 

Structural clay products and cement advanced 
almost 2 percent in the quarter, although cement 
prices were still below the 1920 peak. Supplies 
of both commodities were fairly satisfactory. 
Concrete block also was reported to be in more 
plentiful supply. 

Prices of plumbing and heating equipmerit rose 
1 percent, reaching a level 50 percent above the 


prewar average. Although the shortage of pig 
iron has prevented normal production of many 
plumbing items, manufacture of more plumbing 
and heating equipment may be expected soon, as 
the steel industry has agreed to allocate more 
steel in the third quarter of 1947 for housing items. 
Largely responsible for the increase of 1 percent 
in the other building materials group were higher 
prices for millwork, sewer pipe, and copper sheets 
and wire. 


TaBLe 2.—IJndezes [1926 =100) of building materials prices and percentage increases, specified periods 
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Fuels and Utilities 


The upward trend in primary market prices for 
all fuels and lighting materials continued during 
the second quarter. The index for the group as a 
whole rose to 103.9 percent of the 1926 average in 
June, 3 percent higher than in March and the 
highest point in 24 years. Heavy demand for 
petroleum products, in the face of a serious short- 
age of crude oil plus transportation difficulties, 
spotlighted price increases for petroleum and 
petroleum products, which advanced 7 percent as 
a group during the second quarter and 37 percent 
during the year ending June 1947. 

Successive increases in prices of crude petroleum 
in different areas were announced during the 
quarter, resulting in higher prices for all types of 
petroleum products. The petroleum industry was 
operating at capacity to meet heavy demand for 
all products, and funds were being expended on 
new drillings and on experimentation to increase 
production from existing wells. Gasoline was 
informally rationed to dealers in a number of 
States. In the intense competition for available 
supplies of crude oil, refiners were reported to be 
paying price premiums of as much as 25 cents per 
barrel above posted prices. 


Wholesale prices for bituminous coal and coke 
rose 1.4 percent during the quarter.’ Anthracite 
quotations declined in April and May, as many 
operators and dealers returned to their prewar 
practice of reducing prices at the end of the 
domestic heating season in order to increase 
purchasing during the spring months. Retail 
prices of residential heating fuels in 55 cities 
rose 1 percent, with sharp increases in the New 
England, Southern Atlantic, and Pacific sections, 
generally reflecting the trend of the primary 
market price movements. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Prices of chemicals and allied products declined 

9 percent during the second quarter, after 
reaching a postwar peak in April. The Bureau’s 
primary market price index in June was 120.2 
percent of the 1926 average, compared with 96.4 
for June 1946 and 99.9 for October 1946, the last 
full month before general decontrol. Decreases 
for the quarter were led by prices on oils and fats, 
which dropped 40 percent from recent peaks, and 
1 Press reports indicate that widespread advances in coal prices were 
announced both at the mines and by retail dealers, following completion of 


the new wage agreement on July 8, 1947. Some increases in steel prices were 
also announced at the end of July. 
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drug and pharmaceutical materials, which de- 
clined 15 percent. Lower prices for these groups 
were considerably more than enough to offset 
slight increases for industrial chemicals and mixed 
fertilizers. 

Prices of inedible fats and oils jumped sharply 
last fall following decontrol, raising the average 
124 percent by March 1947. They turned down- 
ward in April, however, and dropped sharply 
in May and June. Lower prices for fats and oils 
appeared to reflect several factors, including (1) 
greater imports of copra, coconut oil, linseed oil 
and tung oil, (2) buyer resistance to the unusual 
price increases of the past 6 months, and (3) in- 
creased supplies of lard and butter. Leading the 
decline for fats and oils in the second quarter were 
inedible tallow and copra, reflecting a better supply 
situation for soap raw materials and the resistance 
of soap manufacturers to prevailing high prices. 
Quotations for tallow declined 56 percent and 
those for copra, 40 percent. Prices of fatty acids, 
oleic and stearic, declined substantially. Decreases 
occurred in prices of soybean oil and castor oil, 
Imports of copra and coconut oil from the Philip- 
pines, tung oil from China, and linseed oil from 
Argentina were increasingly favorable in the last 
few weeks of the period. 

The drugs and pharmaceutical market weak- 
ened considerably, prices declining 15 percent 
during the quarter. Leading the declines was 
glycerin which fell from 55 to 40 cents a pound, 
following previously mentioned sharp drops in 
soap fats. Consumer resistance to high prices 
of glycerin, extensively used by the pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, has been particularly sharp, despite 
curtailed supplies. Increased supplies brought 
ergot down 20 percent. 

Considerable strength was displayed in prices 
of some drug and pharmaceutical materials and 
heavy chemicals over the 3 months, reflecting 
short supplies or higher raw material costs. 
Among these were quebracho extract, zinc chloride, 
alcohol (which followed higher quotations for 
molasses and corn), and citric acid. This was the 
first price rise for citric acid in 19 years, and the 
first change since 1939. Prices of sulphur, un- 
changed since 1938, also advanced. 

Other substantial rises were recorded in prices 
of coal tar, benzine, menthol, and lead arsenate. 
Fertilizer materials prices remained firm, and 

758342474 


those of mixed fertilizers increased, as a result of 
brisk seasonal demand and limited supply. Potash 
prices increased because of the critical shortage 
of this product. Manufacturers have resorted 
to the use of substitute formulas reducing the 
required amount of potash, whenever possible. 


Paper and Pulp 


Continuing a steady advance since mid-1946, 
the Bureau’s index of paper and pulp prices rose 
more than 6 percent during the second quarter 
of 1947, to a point 33 percent higher than the 
price level reached in June 1946. The increase 
was led by wood pulp, prices for which reached a 
level 123 percent over the 1926 average. Strong 
demand and meager supplies, together with higher 
prices in foreign markets, accounted for the 
advance. Sulphate and sulphite pulp rose during 
the quarter, from 10 to 12 percent, groundwood 
pulp more than 6 percent, and soda-bleached 
pulp more than 17 percent. 

Prices for paper continued to rise, newsprint 
going up 7 percent and wrapping paper nearly 9 
percent in primary markets between March and 
June. Scarcity and high prices of newsprint were 
reflected in higher prices of newspapers to con- 
sumers in some cities. 

Average prices of boxboard rose slightly because 
of higher production costs, although one large 
manufacturer reduced prices for kraft liner board, 
effective May 1. : 

Prices for waste paper declined. An over- 
supply of folded news and book paper stock, in 
the face of poor demand, as many paper mills 
prepared to close for inventory and a vacation 
period during July, brought prices for these grades 
to new lows. 


Rubber 


The large supply of crude rubber, together with 
the current high level of production, precipitated 
a world-wide drop in rubber prices, which gained 
momentum as the quarter advanced. World 
stocks of crude rubber in May 1947, not including 
the synthetic product, were more than double 
those before the war. 

Between March and June average prices for 
crude rubber dropped nearly 30 percent to the 
lowest level since August 1939. For some grades 
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of natural rubber, prices were reduced below the 
level eet by the Government for a comparable 
synthetic product. Decreases were most marked 
in prices of amber and ribbed smoked sheets. 
Market prices for the less plentiful latex crepe re- 
mained firm. The demand for scrap rubber con- 
tinued weak in the second quarter. 

Effective April 1, free trading in crude rubber 
was again permitted, but Government controls 
over the use and production of rubber were ex- 
tended to the end of March 1948. However, 
manufacturers are permitted to use a greater pro- 
portion of natural crude in manufacturing tires 
and certain other products. On May 1, trading 
in futures was resumed on the Commodity Ex- 
change for the first time since early 1942. 

As a result of greatly increased production— 
currently at a rate of about 81 million compared 
to 50 million in 1939—export controls were lifted, 
April 1, on new and used passenger-car tires. In 
May, mail-order houses and retail stores through- 
out the country began cutting tire prices. These 
cuts were followed by substantial price reductions 
by some mi&nufacturers, reflecting lower costs of 
crude rubber and expected high tire production. 





Wages in Women’s Blouse and 
Waist Industry, January 1947’ 


In JANUARY 1947, the women’s and misses’ blouse 
and waist industry paid its workers an average 
wage of $1.20 an hour, exclusive of premium pay 
for overtime.? Almost a fourth of all workers 
received $1.50 or more an hour. Women earned, 
on the average, $1.18 an hour, whereas men, who 





1 Prepared by Fred W. Mohr of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. 
Field work for the survey was under the direction of the Bureau’s regional 
wage analysts. Detailed information will be available in a mimeographed 
report, Wage Structure— Women’s and Misses’ Blouses and Waists, January 
1947. Available reports on other women’s and misses’ apparel industries 
include: Wage Structure—Women’s and Misses’ Dresses, April 1945; and 
Wage Structure— Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats, July 1946. Detailed 
wage data are also available for selected wage areas in the various regions. 

+ Based on a study of 7,573 workers in 173 establishments. It is estimated 
that this represented roughly half of the employees and plants primarily 
engaged in manufacturing women’s and misses’ blouses and waists and 
employing 8 or more workers. 


represented only a small percentage of the in- 
dustry’s labor force, averaged $1.43. Workers 
in New York City, where a great proportion of the 
industry is located, averaged $1.29 an hour. 

The women’s and misses’ blouse and waist 
industry is located mainly in the Middle Atlantic 
region and in wage areas with central cities of at 
least 100,000 population. Almost half the plants 
and more than two-fifths of the workers were in 
New York City in January 1947; Philadelphia 
accounted for almost a fifth of the workers. 

More than two-thirds of the establishments 
studied, in which about 80 percent of the workers 
were employed, had union contracts, usually with 
the International Ladies’ Garment - Workers’ 
Union (AFL). The small establishment (8-50 
workers) predominated, and the contract shop 
was more common than the inside (or regular) 
shop. Almost 95 percent of the workers were 
women, and a majority of all workers were paid 
on a piecework basis. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Workers in this industry had average hourly 
earnings, exclusive of premium pay for overtime, 
of $1.20 in January 1947 (table 1). The earnings 
of individual workers varied from less than 45 
cents to more than $2.50 an hour. About a 
seventh received less than 75 cents, whereas 
approximately a fifth of the women and more than 
two-fifths of the men earned, on the average, at 
least $1.50 an hour. 

Since women constituted so large a proportion 
of the labor force, their over-all average earnings 
($1.18) differed little from the all-worker average. 
The somewhat higher earnings for men ($1.43) 
may be explained partially by the fact that they 
were employed mainly as cutters—a skilled occu- 
pation—or as pressers, most of whom were paid in 
proportion to the amount of work completed. In 
the few occupations, however, in which both men 
and women were employed, the men generally 
received substantially higher earnings. 

+A contract shop fabricates products from piece goods (or cut goods) 
assigned to it by a jobber or another manufacturer who owns the material and 


sells the finished product. An inside (or regular) shop purchases materials 
and cuts, sews, presses, sells, and ships the finished garments. 
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TaBLE 1.—Percentage distribution of all plant workers in 
the women’s and misses’ blouse and waist industry, by 
straight-time average hourly earnings,! United States and 
selected regions, January 1947 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime. Only first-shift workers were em- 


«) = in this industry. 
2 Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 


Occupational and Geographic Variations 


The principal operations in this, as in other 
apparel industries, include cutting, sewing, and 
pressing. The cutting was done mainly by men, 
the sewing by women, and the pressing by both 
sexes. Almost half of the workers studied were 
section system sewing-machine operators,‘ who 
averaged $1.21 an hour. Single-hand (tailor) 
system operators received somewhat higher earn- 
ings ($1.47), and men machine cutters received 
the highest pay ($1.90). In the occupation of 





4 Sewing-machine operators in this industry are usually classified as single- 
hand (tailor) system operators or section system operators. Under the former 
plan, each operator performs almost all of the machine sewing required to 
make an entire garment; under the section system an operator’s work is 
limited to one operation, or possibly a few operations, on identical parts of 
& number of garments. 


hand pressing, men averaged $1.69 an hour and 
women, $1.41. 

In the Middle Atlantic region,’ where almost 
four-fifths of the workers were employed, straight- 
time average hourly earnings were 1 cent above 
the national figure of $1.20. The highest earn- 
ings were in the Pacific region ($1.27); workers 
in New England ($1.10) and in the Great Lakes 
region ($1.07) received less than the national 
average. In each of the regions for which separate 
data could be presented, the average earnings for 
women were 2 cents below the corresponding 
regional figure for all workers combined. 

For a majority of the occupational groups, the 
average earnings in the Pacific and Middle Atlantic 
regions were somewhat higher than the national 
average; but the occupational averages in the 
Great Lakes and New England regions were 
generally below the over-all figure. 

In New York City workers were paid, on the 
average, $1.29 an hour—8 cents above the corre- 
sponding figure for the Middle Atlantic region but 
3 cents below the average pay for workers in 
Philadelphia, the area employing the second 
largest number in this industry (table 2). Men 
machine cutters in New York received the highest 
occupational average earnings ($2.20). Women 
section system sewing-machine operators averaged 
$1.33 an hour, and single-hand (tailor) system 
operators received $1.59. About a fourth of the 
women and three-fifths of the men in that area 
received $1.50 or more an hour, as compared with 
corresponding national ratios of one-fifth and 
two-fifths. 


Other Factors in Variations in Earnings 


Workers in union establishments received, on 
the average, about three-tenths more than those 
employed in nonunion plants. For practically all 
occupational groups, both nationally and in 





§ The regions used in this study are as follows: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border Stotea— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Great Lakes—MIllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and T'exas; 
Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
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TasLe 2.—Straight-lime average hourly earnings! for all plant workers and selected occupations in the women’s and misses’ 
blouse and waist industry, by wage area, January 1947 J 
Average hourly earnings in— I 
Occupation and sex Allen Brid Los N h 
* | Boston, ge- Chicago ew Phila- {San Fran 
town, t, *| Angeles,| York, | delphia,| cisco 
Pa.” | Mass. | Sonn, | il. Calif.| N. Y. a. | Calif. 5 
schcnanpitanensiatemnsasthelinataeammbanndalitndngisleentattinimniemaasmapnnsribetedionemeiiecemaanal Ww 
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Janitors EE * At ae - 55 (?) 2) ) (?) - 67 (?) 
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m 
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BB CUM Rcconiscdentabhssidedsdbanbeses 76 1.13 1.04 1. 06 1.27 1. 28 1. 30 1.15 A 
Selected occupations: a 
Button sewers, machine.............. . 82 .77 . 88 1.06 1.11 1.12 1.39 (2) 
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Pressers, hand. .... iulicpesese . 93 1. 28 1. 04 1.01 (2) 1.49 1.58 1. 18 $] 
Sewers, hand (finishers)............. seunietiediventmahesndlinal () (2) 1.02 91 1.01 1.18 1.12 89 
Sew ing-machine operators— $] 
EE EEE a See ee se ‘ 1.00 94 1.27 1. 29 1.33 1. 36 1. 26 
Single-nand (tailor) system...................-....-..------- (@) 1. 55 1. 51 1.07 1. 46 1. 59 @) 1.00 le 
ys, fo ff ae oe ieugoaetl F - 75 - 75 - 75 .78 . 84 . 86 .79 
Working foremen, processing departments. _._....................--. () 1.44 1. 39 1. 36 1. 62 1.51 (2) 1. 58 ey 





























i Excludes premium pay for overtime, 
ployed in this industry. 


the regions where comparisons were possible, the 
average earnings of workers in plants having union 
contracts were higher than for those not covered 
by agreements. 

Incentive wage payments were a common prac- 
tice, with more than three-fourths of the establish- 
ments paying at least 25 percent of their workers 
on a piece-rate basis. Incentive workers received 
substantially higher earnings in virtually all occu- 
pations for which comparisons with time-rated 
workers could be made. In the three occupations 
in which the greatest numbers of incentive workers 
were employed—women hand pressers, section 
system sewing-machine operators, and single- 
hand (tailor) system operators—the workers paid 
on that basis in the Middle Atlantic region had 
wage advantages over the time-rated workers, 
amounting to about 13, 20, and 31 percent, re- 
spectively. 


Only first-shift workers were em- 


2 No workers in the occupation or insufficient data to justify presentation 
of an average. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


The most common work schedules were 35 and 
40 hours per week, with a fairly even division be- 
tween the two. The former, however, was much 
more prevalent in the Middle Atlantic region than 
the latter. Scheduled workweeks in excess of 
40 hours were almost nonexistent, and none of 
the plants operated on other than a single-shift 
basis. 

Plant workers in about a fifth of the establish- 
ments received some nonproduction bonus pay- 
ments, generally at Christmas time. 

Supplements to wages in the form of paid vaca- 
tions and insurance plans for plant workers were 
common in most regions. These benefits, es- 
pecially in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific regions, 
were generally provided from a union health and 
welfare fund, into which employers paid a fixed 
percent of their total pay rolls. 
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Wages in the Machinery 
Industries, October 1946 ' 


SrRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS of all plant 
workers in the machinery industries in large cities 
of the country averaged $1.22 in October 1946.” 
These earnings, which exclude premium pay for 
overtime and night work, represent a gain of 
about a fifth since January 1945. 

Earnings of $1.00 to $1.40 were received by a 
majority of the plant workers in October 1946. 
A fifth of the workers received less than $1.00; 
a corresponding proportion received less than 80 
cents in January 1945. About 1 in 4 was paid 
$1.40 or more in October 1946, compared with 
$1.15 or more in the earlier period. Earnings of 
less than 80 cents an hour were received by 1 of 


) every 25 workers in October 1946 (table 1). 


Women, constituting about a twelfth of the 
plant labor force, earned an average of $1.00 an 
hour in October 1946, whereas the average for 
men was $1.23. Hourly earnings of less than 75 
cents were received by 1 in 12 women workers, 
compared with 1 of every 50 men. These dif- 
ferences in average earnings can be attributed only 
in part to the lower skills of the jobs in which 
most women were employed. Generally, men 
averaged at least 10 percent more than women in 
the same occupational classification. 

Altogether, about a million workers were em- 


ployed in the machinery industries in October 


1946, and, between 600,000 and 700,000 of these 
were employed in cities of 100,000 or more. These 
industries manufacture a wide variety of products, 
including engines and turbines, agricultural ma- 
chinery and tractors, construction and mining 
machinery, metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools and machine-tool accessories), 
industrial machinery, office and store machines, 
and household and service-industry machines 





1 Prepared by John F. Laciskey of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. 
The field work for the survey was under the direction of the Bureau’s regional 
wage analysts. 

* The present survey was limited to wage areas in which there was a city 
of at least 100,000 population. Inclusion of smaller communities in the study 
would presumably have little effect on the national average presented here, 
since about two-thirds of the workers in the machinery industries are located 
in the areas surveyed. Moreover, in a previous study made by the Bureau 
in January 1945 (Monthly Labor Review, February 1946) it was found that 
wage levels in machinery establishments in these areas were only about 7 
percent above those in smaller communities. 


(such as laundry equipment, sewing machines, 
refrigerators, and air conditioning units).° 


Geographic and Occupational Variations 


Machinery manufacture is of major importance 
throughout the United States, but it is of par- 
ticular importance in the Great Lakes, Middle 
Atlantic, and New England States.‘ Approxi- 
mately four-fifths of all workers in the machinery 
industries are employed in these three regions, 
where the heavy concentration of population and 
manufacturing provide a ready market for virtu- 
ally all types of mechanical equipment. Average 
hourly earnings in the Great Lakes region, where 
the machinery industries are most heavily con- 
centrated, were 4 cents above those in the Middle 
Atlantic States. In New England, the third 
most important region in terms of number of 
workers, the average was $1.11 an hour. 

Wages in the Great Lakes region were exceeded 
by those on the Pacific Coast; the lowest average 
was found in the Southeast. More than a fifth 
of the workers in this region earned less than 75 
cents, although practically all in the Pacific region 
were paid more than this amount. Wages paid 
in the Southwest averaged 20 cents an hour more 
than those in the Southeast. 


Occupational Variations. Average hourly earnings 
varied widely among the occupations studied. 
Relatively few occupations exceeded $1.50 an 
hour; wages paid for most skilled jobs averaged 
between $1.30 and $1.45, and $1.15 to $1.30 
averages were frequent for semiskilled jobs. 
Although straight-time hourly earnings differed 
appreciably among cities in the same region, areas 





* The scope of the present survey, although corresponding to industry 
group 35 of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual (1941 edition, 
issued by the Bureau of the Budget) except for the exclusion of machine 
tools and machine-tool accessories, was limited to establishments with 8 
or more workers. One-third of the plants employing about one-half of the 
workers in the industry in wage areas of 100,000 or more population were 
studied. 

4 The regions used in this study are as follows: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania; Border Statee— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 


Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacifie—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 
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TaBLe 1.—Percentage distribution of all plant workers in machinery establishments, by straight-time average hourly earnings | 
and region, October 1946 ) 
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TABLE 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings | for selected occupations in machinery establishments, United States and 

selected wage areas, October 1946 n 
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hand-serew machine), class B_......_... 8,417} 1.20] 1.11 ® 1.34] 141] 1.44] 1.44] 1.18] 1.28] 1.34] 1.22] 126] 1.29 1.15 4 
Turret-lathe operators, hand (including tim 

hand-serew machine), class O........... 2,979 | 1.21 7} @® 1.22) 1.17] 1.17] 1.35) @® 1.09} 1.50] 1.02) 104) ©@ 91 lati 
Estimated number of plant workers (in met 

I crate iinedidececcensses a 10.4]; 1.8 58.9 36. 35.5 | 38.0 7.6] 23.1] 40.8] 169); 23.9; 10.5 10. 1 

| Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. ? No workers or insufficient number to justify presentation of an average. 


* Includes all wage areas with cities of 100,000 or more population in addi- 
tion to those shown separately. 
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in the Great Lakes and Pacific regions generally 
had the highest wage levels; the Southeast usually 
showed the lowest rates. As in January 1945, 
Cleveland and Detroit had higher wage levels 
than other Great Lakes centers of the industry; 
but differences in wage levels among Great Lake 
cities were narrower in October 1946 than in 
January 1945. During the intervening period 
earnings increased by a fourth in Milwaukee, a 
fifth in Chicago, and a sixth in Cleveland and 
Detroit. Information for a limited number of 
occupations and wage areas is presented in table 2.5 


Other Factors in Variations in Earnings 


Average hourly earnings tended to increase 
with size of establishment and, with few excep- 
tions, were higher for union than for nonunion 
establishments;* earnings of incentive workers 
usually exceeded those of time workers in the same 
occupation. In general, average hourly earnings 
of workers in union establishments were 7 to 15 
percent above those for comparable work in non- 
union plants. Incentive workers earned 10 to 25 
percent more than time workers. 

These factors—unionization, size of establish- 
ment, and method of wage payment—are inter- 
related in their effect on interplant wage differ- 
ences, since unionization’ and incentive pay are 
both more widespread among large than small 
establishments.’ In an effort to isolate (at least 
in part) the effect of these factors on interplant 
differences in wage levels, a special analysis was 
made for a limited number of representative 
jobs. This analysis indicates that although all 
three factors seemed to affect wage levels, in- 
centive methods of wage payment apparently had 
the greatest influence on interplant differences in 
these levels, and size of establishment apparently 
had the least effect. 

‘ Further information on the wage structure of these industries, including 
data for additional plant and office occupations in these and other leading 
centers of the machinery industries, is available on request. 

* Approximately four-fifths of the workers included in the survey were 
employed in unionized establishments. 

7 About nine-tenths of the establishments studied employing more than 
500 workers, were operating under terms of union agreements, compared 
with one-fourth of the plants having 50 or fewer workers. 

§ Based on tabulations showing average union and nonunion and average 
time and incentive earnings separately by size of establishment, and a tabu- 


lation presenting average earnings in union and nonunion establishments by 
method of wage payment. 





For most of the jobs studied, the higher earnings 
in the large establishments appear to be the result 
of the high proportion of incentive workers. Earn- 
ings of time workers in the large establishments 
were, in general, only slightly higher than in other 
establishments. For tool and die makers and 
machinists, who were predominantly paid on a 
time basis, earnings differed but slightly between 
various-sized establishments; the fact that both 
of these are jobs for which there is a highly com- 
petitive market may also explain the uniformity 
in rates. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


Although only rough comparisons can be made 
between supplementary wage practices found in 
January 1945 and in October 1946, because of the 
more limited geographic scope of the current sur- 
vey, apparently little change had occurred in most 
of the practices studied. Vacation plans had be- 
come appreciably more widespread, and scheduled 
hours were well below those found in January 
1945, when wartime production needs kept them 
at high levels. 

Paid vacation plans were provided for plant 
workers by more than four-fifths of all the estab- 
lishments studied in October 1946, compared with 
70 percent in January 1945.’ In both periods 
about 9 out of 10 plants had paid vacations for 
office workers. In October 1946, the typical va- 
cation was still 1 week for plant workers with a 
year’s service; 2-week vacations remained some- 
what common for office workers. Almost all ma- 
chinery establishments that had vacation plans 
included workers with a year’s service in these 
arrangements, but the length of the vacation 
period tended to increase with years of service. 
Whereas, in only 7 percent of the establishments 
plant workers received vacations of more than a 
week after a year’s service, a sixth of the establish- 
ments reported such vacations after 2 years’ em- 
ployment. After 5 years’ service, 2-week vaca- 
tions were the most common single provision. 

The increase in the length of the vacation period 
with years of service seemed to be somewhat less 





* This increase in vacation plans is indicated not only by a comparison of 
the data for all establishments studied previously with those included in the 
current survey, but by astudy of information for identical cities. 
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marked for office than for plant workers, because 
office employees received longer vacations after 
a year’s employment than did plant workers. 
Although slightly more than half of the estab- 
lishments provided 2-week vacations for office 
employees with a year’s service, three-fourths 
had established such vacation periods after 5 
years’ employment. Vacations rarely exceeded 
2 weeks after this length of service. 

Formal paid sick leave plans for office workers 
were found in less than a tenth of the establish- 
ments, with 2 weeks of leave provided in almost 
half of these cases. Only 2 percent of the plants 
had formal sick leave plans for plant workers. 

Insurance or pension plans for plant and office 
workers were provided by slightly more than half 
of the establishments. Life insurance plans were 
somewhat more common than health insurance. 

Bonuses not directly related to workers’ output 
were paid by about 40 percent of the establish- 
ments. Most commonly these were provided in 
the form of Christmas bonuses. Averaged over 
all workers in the industry, these payments 
amounted to less than 1 cent an hour. 

In contrast with January 1945, when war pro- 
duction resulted in operation of most machinery 
plants for at least 48 hours a week, almost half 
the establishments were working on a 40-hour 
workweek in October 1946. About a fourth, 
however, still operated 48 hours or more. Sched- 
uled hours tended to be somewhat longer in New 
England than in the other regions. 

Despite the end of war production, the propor- 
tion of workers employed on morning, afternoon, 
and evening shifts was apparently about the same 
in October 1946 as in January 1945. About four- 
fifths of all plant workers were on the first shift 
and about a sixth on the second shift, with the 
remainder employed on night or other shifts. 

In about 9 of every 10 establishments operating 
extra shifts a higher rate was paid for such work. 
The most frequently reported differential for 
second-shift work was 5 cents an hour added to 


the first-shift rate. 


Wages in Radio Manufacture, 
January 1947 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS in January 1947 for a 
limited number of occupational classifications in 
five of the principal centers of radio manufacture 
are summarized in the accompanying tabulation.’ 
These cities together employed about half of the 
estimated 143,000 workers in the industry. 

The job classifications included account for 
about 30 percent of the industry’s labor force, 
with class C assemblers alone accounting for 1 in 
every 5 workers in this mass-production industry. 
Earnings of men in this occupation ranged from an 
average of 84 cents an hour in Cleveland to $1.03 
in Los Angeles and in the Philadelphia-Camden 
area, while earnings of women ranged from an 
average of 84 cents in Cleveland to 95 cents in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area. Among skilled men 
workers, average earnings of tool and die makers 
were uniformly high, ranging from $1.61 in 
Cleveland to $1.83 an hour in New York. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings! in selected occupa- 
tions in radio manufacture * in 5 wage areas, January 1947 









































Average hourly rates in— 
oO ion, grad d cog 
ecupation, 6, and sex e 

_ , Chi- |Cleve- = New | phia 

cago | land geles York Fal 

den 

Men 
Assemblers, class B.............-.-.-- $1.12 | $1.05 | () $1.15 | $1.28 
Assemblers, class C.................-- 1. 02 . 84 | $1.03 . 90 1, 03 
Ins SLs icwobbincinbiesbod 1.16] 1.25} 1.17] 123 1,12 
eS) eee vos] x03| @ | to} 118 
unch-press operators, class B. ......- " ’ . 3 
Tool and die makers. -...............-- 1.69] 1.61] 1.75] 1.83 1, 64 
i whgihtitbnonddibiecenénc 9) @& @) . 95 . 94 
Women 
Assemblers, class C.........- ilahiichideidio . 92 . 84 . 90 93 . 95 
Inspectors, ‘class | SR, “aege aae . 99 . 88 (3) 1. 05 . 89 
Punch-press operators, class B - -- ____- .99;) 1.00] 1.01 92 .% 
Estimated number of plant workers 

Eee 27.0 2.8 2.5} 17.9 21.4 





1 Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 
1 Includes establishments manufacturing radios, radio equipment (except 


tubes), and phonographs. 

3 Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 

1 Based on a field survey conducted by the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. 
Further information on the industry’s wage structure, including data for 
additional plant and office occupations in these and other areas, is available 
on request. 
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President’s Midyear 
Economic Report to Congress * 


IN SUBMITTING a midyear Economic Report to 
the Congress on Ju‘y 21, 1947,? President Truman 
called attention to economic developments since 
the first Economic Report was presented, and 
appraised the progress made toward meeting 
the goals set forth in the first report. He 
also pointed out problems requiring immediate 
attention. 

“ At midpoint in the year 1947,” said the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘we have surpassed previous high records 
of civilian production. ... Month by month 
there has been talk of recession; month by month 
recession has failed to materialize. In June we 
reached a level of 60 million civilian jobs, regarded 
by many as impossible of attainment. Our 
standard of living is exceptionally high, and pur- 
chasing power has thus far been adequate to 
absorb completely the enormous production of 
American farms, mines, and factories. Farm 
income has attained a record level. The financial 
position of business is strong. A healthy slowing 
down in inventory accumulation has taken place. 
Business investment in plants and equipment has 
increased this year, even above the record highs 
of last year. Management and labor have coop- 
erated in maintaining industrial peace, and a wide 
range of important collective-bargaining agree- 
ments have been signed without widespread 
strikes. With a slight reduction in workweek, 
productivity is on the increase... . 

“The unprecedented prosperity of our Nation 
must not be a cause for idle self-congratulation. 
We must remember that full employment at a 
high price level is being sustained at present by 
the reconversion demands of business and the 
backlog demands of consumers, by extensive use 
of savings and credit, and by an extraordinary 
excess of exports over imports. These are tempo- 
rary props to our economic system. As they 
weaken, we shall need to make many basic read- 
justments to complete the transition to a perma- 





1The Midyear Economic Report of the President to the Congress 
July 21, 1947. Washington, 1947. 

2 Under the terms of the Employment Act of 1946, Public Law No. 304 
(79th Cong., 2d sess.), the President is authorized to submit such supple- 
mentary reports to the annua] Economic Report as he deems necessary. 
For a summary of the first Economic Report, see Monthly Labor Review, 


February 1947 (p. 234). 


nently stable and maximum-level peacetime 
economy. 

“These adjustments take time to accomplish 
in our free, enormous, and complex economic 
system. They must be made before the lack of 
them produces serious unemployment and _ busi- 
ness decline. Adjustment through recession or 
depression is tragic, costly, and wasteful. Moder- 
ate adjustments, made in time, can accomplish 
more than drastic measures in a crisis produced 
by delay or neglect.” 

The failure to make such adjustments after 
World War I led to the sharp recession of 1920-21 
and, finally, to the great depression of the 1930’s. 
Now again “price and income adjustments stand 
foremost in need of attention.” 


Industrial and Agricultural Prices 


“Prices increased sharply in the second balf of 
1946, increased more slowly in the first quarter of 
1947, and then leveled off in the second quarter. 
This leveling off reflected some catching up of 
supply with immediate demand, an increase of 
consumer resistance, and the encouraging response 
of many businessmen to the Government’s price 
advice, which they recognized to be in their own 
long-range interest. ... 

“Voluntary price adjustments by manufacturers 
did not become widespread. The attempt of 
many retailers and wholesalers to respond to con- 
sumer resistance with substantial price reductions 
ran into manufacturers’ resistance to lower prices 
at the other end. Some suppliers are, however, 
beginning to furnish larger quantities of goods in 
lower-price lines in clothing, furniture, and some 
appliances. Substantial reductions in prices re- 
quire trimming of margins all along the line of 
production and distribution. .. . 

“There are many areas where price reductions 
still are necessary to check current or prospective 
declines in demand and to provide outlets for in- 
creased production. .. . 

“. . . Although there was a leveling off in food 
prices in the second quarter of this year, bad 
weather, extensive floods, and unexpectedly ur- 
gent foreign need have caused some further price 
increase in food and farm products in recent 
weeks. .. . 

“ , . In view of the existing uncertainty in the 
farm outlook, it is the duty of food growers, 
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processors, and the Government to keep the public 
currently informed of the real facts concerning our 
food supply. Unfounded fear of food shortages 
should not be allowed to lead to speculation, 
hoarding, and unnecessary buying.” 


Wages and Salaries 


“Although the moderate and peaceful wage ad- 
justments during the first half of the year im- 
proved the position of many wage earners, the 
majority of consumers were not directly benefited. 
Because of increases in the cost of living, the pur- 
chasing power of total consumers’ incomes is no 
higher than at the beginning of the year. 

‘In some cases wage increases are still needed 
to attain workable relations in the wage and 
salary structure, and to alleviate hardship due to 
wages which are substandard or which have risen 
substantially less than the increase in the cost of 
living. 

“Except for such special circumstances, wage 
increases should be related to general trends in 
productivity and not made on a basis which forces 
price increasts or prevents price reductions needed 
to assure sale of increasing supplies. 

‘‘With the wage adjustments already made and 
those still needed in special wage areas, it follows 
that the patterns of workable price relations 
ultimately arrived at will be on a somewhat 
higher price level than would otherwise have 
come about. However, this is not a justification 


for pyramiding wage-price increases or failing” 


to make price reductions whenever and wherever 
possible. 

“ .. it is imperative that legislation be 
enacted to extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, to increase the minimum wage 
level to at least 65 cents an hour, and to enlarge 
social-security benefit payments in view of the 
higher cost of living. 

“The earnings of the coal miners under the new 
contract must be judged in the light of the 
character of their work and the labor needs of the 
industry. There has been exaggeration of the 
size of this adjustment compared with the adjust- 
ments previously made in many other industries. 
Every effort should be made to absorb the cost 
increases in the coal-mining industry and the 
industries indirectly affected, through increased 
productivity and through reduction in profit 
margins. 


“The increases that have already been made in 
coal prices are contributing to inflationary pres- 
sures. We have aright to expect that, as operating 
adjustments toward maximum efficiency are 
made and present shortages are overcome, the 
price of coal will be restored to a lower level, thus 
easing the cost situation for industrial, railway, 
and domestic users. Meanwhile, pyramiding of 
price advances by coal distributors is wholly 
unjustified. 

“Similarly, increases in the price of steel would 
have a widespread inflationary effect. Steel com- 
panies should exercise extraordinary caution at 
this stage of our reconversion effort to see that 
increases in coal prices or other costs are offset as 
fully as possible through the savings of continuous 
and high-level operation. Recent favorable earn- 
ings should permit the absorption of an extraor- 
dinary cost over a short period in order to stabilize 
prosperity for the longer run. 

“In no case should the particular wage increases 
in the mining industry be made the basis for wage 
demands in other fields governed by different 
circumstances. 

“It is in the interest of steady expansion of the 
economy that, with the aid of collective bargaining, 
prices and wages be brought in line with general 
productivity trends.” 


Housing and Other Construction 


“Although housing construction has been higher 
in 1947 than in 1946, it lags far behind the real 
needs of our people for homes. . . . 

“The needed stimulus to more housing con- 
struction, and also to industrial and commercial 
construction, depends largely upon lower prices. 
Housing costs can and should be substantially 
lowered through the efforts of material suppliers, 
builders, and workers. 

“Of utmost importance is immediate enactment 
of the comprehensive housing program which I 
have previously recommended to the present Con- 
gress. Without such a law, housing is seriously 
handicapped.” 


Foreign Aid Program 


“. . . We must continue to help other countries 
help themselves, until the reconstruction of their 
own economies reaches the point where they are 
able to pay their way by exchange of goods and 
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services. ... A large excess of exports over 
imports occurring at a time of inflationary pressure 
has created some strain on the economy. But this 
strain is of moderate proportions and will be of 
temporary duration. Our exports have not neces- 
sitated undue denial at home, where our stand- 


‘ards of living are much higher than before the 


War... 
“For the purposes of our foreign policy it is 


worth enduring temporary shortages of a few 
commodities within the United States. This will 
bring lasting benefits in the long run. In any 
case, the costs of effective foreign aid programs 
will be only a very small fraction of the cost of 
winning the war, and they are vital to the winning 


of the peace.” 


Responsibilities of Government 


“Economic adjustment to changing conditions 
is, in a free enterprise economy, accomplished 
largely through a multitude of voluntary decisions 
by business management, farmers, and labor 

Government must, however, at all times 
exert its complementary influence. 

“Legislative action on minimum wages, on 
social security, and on housing, as already indi- 
cated, forms part of the immediate responsibility 
of government. 

“In addition, the recent uncertainties ... as 
to the effect of the crop situation upon food 
prices, the effect of the coal-mine settlement 
upon industrial prices, the trend of housing costs 
and house production, and the whole matter of 
foreign economic policy have a vital bearing upon 
the immediate fiscal policies of the Government. 
The developments in these areas mean that the 
inflationary factors in the economy may become 
stronger. 

“Tax reduction now would add to inflationary 
pressures and would also prevent the debt reduc- 
tion which should be carried out in prosperous 
times to strengthen the Nation’s financial position 
against future contingencies. A policy of re- 
straint at the present time will enable the Gov- 
ernment to use fiscal measures effectively should 
the time come when they might be needed to lend 
support to the economy... . 

“Long-range economic programs will also be 
required. They embrace resource and regional 
development, health and welfare, antimonopoly 


programs, stabilization devices, and many other 
undertakings essential to the full realization of 
our superb economic potential.” 


Nation’s Economic Budget 


In appraising the economic situation, the Presi- 
dent presented the Nation’s economic budget for 
the first half of 1947 and compared it with the 
budget for earlier periods. 

The Nation’s econemic budget is a concise 
statement of the flows of income and expendi- 
tures by which the principal economic groups are 
related in the national economy.’ (See chart.) 
Four such groups are identified—individual con- 
sumers, businesses, foreign nations, and govern- 
ment (Federal, State, and local)—in such a 
manner that the sources of income (receipts) and 
the amount spent for goods and services (expendi- 
tures) of each group may be measured and added 
to obtain the total gross national product.‘ 
Since expenditures of one group are receipts of 
another, receipts and expenditures at any given 
time are shown in balance. The greater the 
expenditures, the greater the volume of pro- 
duction and gross national product. 

If, at a given level of output, the sum of these 
expenditures fails to equal the value of goods and 
services being produced, either prices will adjust 
to enable expenditures to absorb a greater output; 
or else the output will be curtailed to equal the 
expenditures. The first method of adjustment 
sustains full employment; the second leads to a 
recession of production and employment. 

The objective set forth in the first Economic 
Report was to maintain the condition of full 
employment, and the corresponding level ol! 
production, which had been reached at the end 
of 1946. This could be done only if all groups 
were able to maintain their expenditures, or if a 
decline in the expenditures of one group could 
be offset by an increase in the expenditures of 
another. Rising prices had reduced the purchasing 
power of consumer expenditures and threatened 
to cause a curtailment of consumption. Business 
expenditures for investment were not expected 
to rise during 1947; indeed, a decline in the rate 





3 For a detailed explanation of the Nation’s economic budget, see Economie 
Report of the President, January 8, 1947, pp. 5-8 and appendix A. 

‘For a statement on the gross national product see article on Revised 
Estimates of National Income and Product, p. 325 of this issue. 
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of investment in inventories was in prospect. 
Government expenditures were not expected to 
rise; and it appeared unlikely that foreign nations 
would increase their net expenditures for American 
exports. The problem was therefore how to main- 
tain the purchasing power of consumers, either 
by increasing their incomes to sustain their con- 
sumption at the higher price level; or, preferably, 
through a reduction of prices, to restore the pur- 
chasing power of their incomes. 

Employment and production in the first half of 
1947 were only slightly higher than in the last 
quarter of 1946. Largely because of higher prices, 
the gross national product, measured in dollar 
terms, rose by about 3 percent. Consumers’ and 
business expenditures did not rise as much, indicat- 
ing that these two groups were taking actually less 
goods and services in the first half of 1947 than 
they did at the end of 1946. As the accompanying 


chart shows, consumer incomes in the first half of 
1947 increased slightly and consumer expenditures 
increased somewhat more. Consumers’ savings, 
therefore, declined. Business receipts increased 
sharply but business expenditures declined. 

Government expenditures increased because of 
loans and grants to foreign nations; and the net 
expenditures of foreign nations (above their sales 
to this country) likewise increased. These sources 
of demand, unforeseen at the time of the first 
Economic Report, filled the gap which might other- 
wise have occurred if individuals and businesses 
had been unable to absorb the entire product. 

The balance of receipts and expenditures at a 
very high level of national product was thus 
achieved during the first half of 1947 by a sharp 
increase in exports, largely supported by Govern- 
ment aid to foreign buyers. The Midyear 
Economic Report again calls attention to the 
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danger that domestic receipts and expenditures, at 
current price levels, may not be sufficient to sup- 
port a full-employment national product when 
exports return to more nearly normal proportions. 





Revised Estimates of 
National Income and Products 


Tue BAsic and comprehensive revision of the 
national income and product statistics of the 
United States Department of Commerce, in prepa- 
ration for more than 5 years, have recently been 
released.' The revision raises the 1946 national 
income figure by 13 billion dollars, or about 8 
percent. The revised data make available a 
detailed and internally consistent set of estimates, 
which will facilitate over-all analyses of the 
economy. 

The objectives of the revision were ‘‘(1) to 
complete the setting up of the whole body of 
national income statistics as an interrelated and 
consistent system of national economic account- 
ing; (2) to improve the statistical procedures used 
in estimating all the series and to base them on 
the latest source data; and (3) to incorporate a 
number of changes in the basic aggregates so as 
to achieve more generally useful and clear-cut 
definitions of national income and national 
product.”’ 

The two major types of revisions which follow 
from these objectives are due to different defini- 
tions of what is included and what is excluded 
from the various series (i. e., conceptual changes) 
and the use of more accurate source material or 
better estimating procedures (i. e., statistical 
changes). The new concepts in general include 
more than formerly, so that the changes in the 
estimates of national income are upward on this 
account. The statistical revisions for recent years 
raise the former series still further. 

In considering these changes in concept, it is 





1 Survey of Current Business, supplement to July 1947 issue: National 
Income and Product Statistics of the United States, 1920-46. 





useful to recall a few of the basic ideas underlying 
this type of measure. All measures of national 
income or product, no matter how defined, attempt 
to do two things: to estimate the current value 
of the final output of an economy and to estimate 
the distribution of that value among the various 
factors of production. The concept of “final 
output” corresponds roughly to the concept of 
“ultimate consumer.” Goods purchased by an 
ultimate consumer, such as houses or canned 
tomatoes, are final products, of which the value 
is included in an estimate of nationa) product. 
On the other hand, goods purchased solely for 
incorporation in final products, such as lumber or 
tin cans, are intermediate products and are not 
included in the estimate of national product. 
Since there is no all-purpose definition of an ulti- 
mate consumer or of a final product, different 
definitions of national income and product are 
possible. Thus, all capital equipment produced 
during a year can be considered as final product. 
Alternatively, capital equipment replacing worn- 
out equipment can be considered as intermediate 
product. In the latter case, only capital equip- 
ment not required for replacement is considered 
final product. 

By far the most difficult problem that arises in 
defining final product is the treatment of govern- 
ment. It is clear that many of the services sup- 
plied by government, such as education, would be 
treated as final product, if supplied by a private 
business. It is desirable therefore to treat such 
government services as final product. It is also 
clear, however, that many of the services supplied 
by government are used by businesses engaged in 
producing final products, i. e., they are intermedi- 
ate products. Highways for business use are en- 
tirely analogous in this respect, for example, to 
railroads. Different ways of valuing the final 
output of government will consequently result in 
different definitions of national income and 
product. 

Most of the major differences in concept between 
the old and new series and between the different 
concepts of national income in the new series are 
attributable to different definitions of final prod- 
uct, both private and government. 
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Gross National Product 


The revised gross national product includes the 
following components: 


(1) Personal consumption expenditure, which 
consists of the value, at market prices, of all goods 
and services purchased by individuals and non- 
profit institutions, and the imputed value of some 
goods and services, such as homegrown food, 
which do not appear on the market place. 

(2) Private gross domestic investment, which 
covers the value, at market prices, of all capital 
goods purchased by private business and nonprofit 
institutions, and the value of the change in in- 


ventories held by them. It covers all private new 
dwellings. 

(3) Net foreign investment, which measures the 
excess of exports over imports, including in the 
concept of exports and imports not only merchan- 
dise but also net payments of interest, dividends, 
and cash contributions. 

(4) Government purchase of goods and services, 
which measures the value of “government output.”’ 
It consists of two components, net purchases from 
business and abroad and compensation of em- 
ployees. 

The movement of each of these components from 
1929 to 1946 is summarized in table 1. 


TABLE 1,—Gross national product or expenditure, 1929-47 
[Billions of dollars} 





























Government expenditure for goods and services 
Gross national Private gross 
uct Personal Gross private Net forei national 
consumption domestic i an Net ash product 
Year expenditures investment aa pare Compensation 
(1) Total from business | of employees ! (8) 
(2) (3) (4) 6) and abroad 

(2)-+(3)-+(4)-+(5) (6) ” (1)-(7) 
1920. . -oggrs 103. 8 78.8 15.8 0.8 8.5 4.1 4.4 99.4 
i: nasccepesntial oo 90.9 70.8 10. 2 on 9.2 4.6 4.6 86.3 
Did otecundbbbbdabadoow 75.9 61.2 5.4 an 9.2 4.5 4.7 71.2 
1932. . 58.3 49.2 9 2 8.1 3.6 4.5 53.8 
Dt sidbedetbounaweesena 55.8 46.3 1.3 on 8.0 8.2 4.7 61.1 
lp ininscdi¢uctndonnees 4.9 51.9 2.8 4 9.8 4.1 5.6 59.3 
ls psudsqtpénnenienenand 72.2 56. 2 6.1 -.1 9.9 3.9 6.0 66. 2 
aa 4.7 62.5 10. 5 -.1 11.7 4.5 7.3 77.4 
DT ceeevedbodtbiideuentba 00. 2 67.1 11.4 il 11.6 4.7 6.9 83.3 
SSS Eee: 84.7 64.5 6.3 1.1 12.8 5.1 7.6 77.1 
Pchccebodudnbnbieidad 90. 4 67.5 9.0 9 13.1 5.4 7.6 82.8 
see 100. 5 72.1 13.0 1.5 13.9 6.1 7.8 92. 7 
iis -eéedeeedoustiooubeoe 125.3 82.3 17.2 1,1 24.7 15.3 9.4 115.9 
i aaa 159. 6 90. 8 9.3 —.2 59. 7 44.4 15.2 144.4 
Ti cadsababodssdbbadans 192.6 101.6 4.6 —2.2 88. 6 62.7 25. 9 166. 7 
210.6 110.4 5.7 —2.1 96. 6 63. 6 32.9 177.7 
ih) oatiindtnduubiednnes 213.1 121.7 9.1 —-.8 83.1 47.3 35.8 177.3 
see ntatiesieming 203. 7 143.7 24.6 |- 4.8 30.7 9.4 21.2 182.5 
1947: First half ?#......... 224.1 157.9 29.2 9.9 27.1 10.0 17.1 207.0 

















t Military and civilian, 
41 Seasonally adjusted annual rates, 


The major conceptual revisions in this series 
have been (1) to add the net imputed rental value 
of, depreciation of, and taxes on, owner-occupied 
dwellings to personal consumption expenditures; 
and (2) Government output has been redefined to 
exclude the value of government interest pay- 
ments (4.5 billion dollars for 1946) and govern- 
ment subsidies, and to include government con- 
tributions to military family allowances and life 
insurance as well as income in kind of the armed 
forces. The major statistical revision has been 
in the estimates of personal consumption expendi- 


ture, for which direct estimates are now available. 

Gross national product, considered from the 
point of view of these components, is referred 
to as “gross national product from the expendi- 
ture side.’’ Consideration of how this product is 
distributed among the various factors of pro- 
duction, is usually referred to as ‘Gross national 
product from the income side.” The two totals 
are, of course, always equal. The distribution 
of the private gross national product in 1946 
among the various factors of production is shown 
in the tabulation following. 
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Billions 

of dollars 

Private gross national product---_......-.------- 182. 5 

Compensation of employees !__...-...--.---- 95. 6 

Income of unincorporated enterprises - - -- - - - - 35. 0 

) : Income of incorporated enterprises ?- - - -.---~- 7.9 

Income of government: 

| Corporate tax liability ...........------ 8. 6 
, Indirect business taxes and nontax li- 

NO Se a a Se 16. 9 

Net rents and interest_...........-..---.--- 10. 0 

Capital consumption allowances *___________- 11.0 

Business transfer payments ‘._._..._..._--_-- 5 

6 Ee nnebdlinaredbodenuns —2.9 


1 Excludes government compensation. 

2 After corporate profits taxes and after adjustment for inventory valuation 
(see table 2). 

4Includes depreciation allowances, accidental damage to fixed capital, 
and capital outlays charged to current expense. 

4 Bad debts, gifts, unrecovered thefts, cash prizes, etc. 

6 Statistical discrepancy plus government subsidies minus current surplus 
of government enterprises. 


The compensation of employees amounted to 
approximately one-half the private gross product 
in 1946, a ratio that has not varied substantially 
over the entire period for which data are available. 





TABLE 2.—WNational income, by distributive shares, 1929-47 




















National Income 


The national income concept of the Department 
of Commerce differs from the gross national 
product concept because of a redefinition of final 
product. The three major differences between 
the two concepts are (1) the substitution of a 
net for a gross product by eliminating capital 
equipment purchased for replacement (as measured 
by capital consumption allowances) from the 
definition of final product; (2) valuing private 
output at prices differing slightly from market 
prices by excluding business transfer payments; 
and (3) valuing government output differently 
by excluding indirect business taxes and includ- 
ing the value of subsidies. Thus, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce refers to national income as a 
measure of “‘the total factor costs of the goods 
and services produced by the economy.” The 
movement of this series is summarized in table 2. 

The major conceptual changes in the definition 
of national income in addition to those introduced 
into gross national product are the inclusion of 
corporate profits tax liability and the adjustment 
for inventory valuation. 












































[Billions of dollars] 
Income of unincorporated Income of incorporated enterprises and inventory valuation 
enterprises adjustment 
Corporate profits 
Fi Total pa on org Net rent 
Year national | amploy- Non-farm Inven- and 
income po y Non- |imventory After taxes tory interest 
Total | Farm forma valuation} Total __| valuation 
adjust- Before adjust- 
ment taxes Divi- Undis- | ment? 
Total dends tributed 
profits 

EE ee» 87.4 50.8 13.9 5.7 8.1 0.1 10.3 9.8 8.4 5.8 2.6 0.5 12.4 
AE DE 75.0 46.5 i1.0 3.9 6.3 8 6.6 3.3 2.5 5.5 —3.0 3.3 11.0 
TS NE Se 58.9 39. 5 8.2 2.9 4.7 -6 1.6 —.8 —1.3 4.1 —5.4 2.4 9.6 
PEE 41.7 30.8 4.9 1.7 2.9 .3 —2.0 —3.0 —3.4 2.6 —6.0 1.0 7.9 
Sb icdvintinaticloademani 39.6 29.3 5.2 2.3 3.4 —.5 —2.0 .2 —.4 2.1 —2.4 —2.1 7.0 
EER ETREES 48.6 34.1 6.6 2.3 4.3 —.1 1.1 1.7 1.0 2.6 —1.6 —.6 6.8 
a RES 56.8 37.1 9.9 4.9 5.0 —-.1 3.0 3.2 2.3 2.9 —.6 —.2 6.8 
ee 66.9 42.7 12.2 6.1 6.2 —.1 4.9 5.7 4.3 4.6 —.3 —.7 7.2 
OE 73.6 47.7 12.2 5.6 6.7 (’) 6.2 6.2 4.7 4.7 (8) (*) 7.5 
ee 67.4 44.7 10.8 4.4 6.1 of 4.3 3.3 2.3 3.2 —.9 1.0 7.6 
a aR aa 72.5 47.8 11.3 4.5 6.9 —.2 5.8 6.5 5.0 3.8 1.2 —.7 7 
RS 81.3 61.8 12.7 4.9 7.8 —-.1 9.2 9.3 6.4 4.0 2.4 —.1 a, 
Se 103. 8 64.3 16.5 6.9 10. 2 —.6 14. 6 17.2 9.4 4.5 4.9 —2.6 8.4 
| ST 136. 5 $4.7 22.7 10.6 12.5 —.4 19.8 21.1 9.4 4.3 5.1 —1.3 9.2 
ES 168.3 109. 1 26. 0 11.8 14.3 -.1 23.7 24.5 10.4 4.5 5.9 —.8 9.5 
Pi inicciiicadeoncscnacen 182.3 121.2 27.7 12.4 15.4 ~.1 23. 5 23.8 9.9 4.7 5.2 —.4 9.9 
EPS 182.8 122.9 30.2 13.5 16.8 —.1 19.7 20. 2 8.9 4.8 4.2 —.5 10.1 
CRS 178. 2 116.8 35 0 15.2 21.0 —1.3 16.5 21.1 12.5 5.6 6.9 —4.7 10.0 
1947: First half ¢_....__..- 198. 5 125.4]; 39.9) 17.8) (® (*) 22.9 28.2 17.0 6.2 10.8 —5.4 10.4 





























1 Includes wage and salary payments of private employees, of government 
(including military), employer contributions for social] insurance, and other 


labor income. 

2 The account procedures followed by most business enterprises will 
treat appreciation in the value of inventories during a year because of price 
rises as a source of profits, and de ion losses. In national 
income and product measures which are concerned with the value of goods 
and services currently produced, income from this source js as a 


capita] gain and not as income from current production, so that a deducticn 
from profits reported by business is required. In years of declining prices 
and depreciating values of inventories, estiznated losses from this source are 
added to profits. 

§ Less than $50,000,000 (negative). 

‘ Seasonally adjusted annual rates. 

§ Not available, 
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Personal Income 


Neither gross national product nor national 
income is a satisfactory measure of the actual 
flow of income to individuals. Both measures 
include certain forms of income, such as undis- 
tributed corporate profits which legally accrue to 
individuals but which they are not free to dispose 
of, and exclude certain other types of income 
usually referred to as transfer payments which 
constitute purchasing power but do not arise 
from the current production of goods and services. 
By adjusting national income on both counts the 
Department of Commerce obtains an income 
measure which more nearly reflects the current 
flow of purchasing power, personal income. This 
measure (shown in table 3) corresponds to the 
former concept of income payments. Finally, by 
deducting personal tax and nontax payments, the 
fourth basic income measure, disposable income, 
is obtained. 

Behind these over-all aggregates lie a series of 
more detailed estimates also of considerable 
interest. As an example, table 4 summarizes the 


movement of average annual full-time earnings 
by major industry groups from 1929 to 1946. 


TABLE 3.—Personal income, by source, 1929-47 








[Billions of dollars} 
Pro- 
Total | Wages Other prie- Per- | Trans- 
Period per- and labor tors’ | Divi- | sonal fer 
sonal | salary income and | dends | interest] pay- 
income |receipts rental income | ments! 
income 
se 85.1 50.0 0.5 19.7 5.8 7.5 1.5 
i dnsimemsaee 76. 2 45.7 ae 15.7 5.5 7.1 1.5 
| 64.8 38.7 5 11.8 4.1 7.0 2.7 
a 49.3 30.1 .4 7.4 2.6 6.6 2.2 
a 46. 6 28.7 .4 7.2 2.1 6.2 2.1 
iE cnmietiadtaiten 53.2 33. 4 .4 8.7 2.6 6.0 2.2 
Pi ebcoudslinks 59.9 36.3 .4 12.1 2.9 5.7 2.4 
eR =F 70. 6 41.6 5 14.8 4.6 5.6 3.5 
OTE 74.0 45.4 5 15.4 47). 65.6 24 
aa 68.3 42.3 5 14.0 3.2 5.5 2.8 
RES 72.6 45.1 5 14.7 3.8 5.4 3.0 
IRR 78.3 48.9 .6 16.3 4.0 5.4 3.1 
Sree 95.3 60.9 .6 20.8 4.5 5.4 3.1 
ee 122.2 80. 5 ae 28. 1 4.3 5.4 3.2 
Se 149.4 103. 5 9 32.1 4.5 5.5 3.0 
REE os 164.9 114.9 1.3 34.4 4.7 6.0 3. 6 
, Soe 171.6 115.2 1.5 37.1 4.8 6.8 6.2 
a 177.2 109. 2 1.6 41.8 5.6 7.7 11.3 
1947: First 
ae 191.3 117.7 1.8 47.0 6.2 7.8 10.8 


























1 Includes benefits from social insurance funds, relief, military pensions, 
mustering out payments, veteran’s readjustment allowances and business 


transfer pa ts. 
’ Sensemally edpacted annual rates. 























TABLE 4.— Average annual earnings per full-time employee, by industry, 1929-46 
Agricul- Finan Cc 
ture Contract Wholesale ce, ommuni- 
All indus- J Manufac- insurance, | Transpor-| cations Govern- 
Year tries forestry, | Mining | construc | “turing | 90d retail | ‘ang real tation |and public| Services ment 
eries 
1920. . $1, 421 $455 $1, 526 $1, 674 $1, 543 $1, 597 $2, 090 $1, 642 $1,474 $1, 069 $1, 552 
1930. , 380 429 1, 424 1, 526 1, 488 1, 568 2, 001 1,610 , 497 1, 058 1, 554 
1981. . 1, 202 352 1, 221 1, 233 1,369 1, 497 1, 886 1, 549 1, 514 1,002 1, 549 
1932. 1, 136 272 1,016 907 1, 150 1,318 1, 687 1,373 1, 438 914 1,479 
1033. . 1, 064 253 990 869 1, 086 1, 187 1, 591 1,334 1,351 850 1, 330 
1994. 1,109 288 1, 108 942 1,183 1, 232 1, 635 1, 33 1, 426 852 1, 286 
1935. . 1, 153 328 1,144 1, 027 1, 216 1, 281 1, 668 1,492 1, 486 868 1, 293 
1936... 1, 199 358 1, 263 1,178 1, 287 1, 299 1, 747 1, 582 1, 522 893 1, 281 
1937. 1, 270 4ll 1, 366 1,278 1,376 1, 356 1,819 1, 644 1, 601 932 1,356 
1938 . 1, 238 401 1, 282 1,193 1, 206 1, 357 1,762 1, 676 1, 674 938 1, 338 
1939... 1, 269 403 1, 367 1, 268 1, 363 1, 365 1,761 1,723 1, 692 943 1, 339 
1040. .... 1, 306 415 1, 388 1, 330 1,432 1, 391 1,754 1,754 1,718 B49 1,349 
1941. 1,450 503 1, 579 1, 638 1, 653 1, 491 1, 805 1, 888 1, 766 1,016 1,392 
1042. 1,719 649 1, 7¢5 2, 104 2, 023 1, 626 1,918 2, 181 1, 881 1, 131 1, 647 
1943. 1, 966 838 2, 160 2, 505 2, 350 1, 804 2, 071 2, 491 2, 075 1, 337 1,815 
1944 2, 120 9R3 2, 499 2, 602 2, 517 1, 965 2, 203 2, 677 2, 248 1, 517 1, 961 
en 2, 21 1, 100 2, 618 2, 612 2, 525 2, 134 2, 365 2, 732 2, 416 1, 654 2, 083 
ED, isc 2, 357 1, 223 2, 677 2, 581 2, 512 2, 392 2, 567 2, 937 2, 560 1, 842 2, 346 
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Survey of 
Consumer Finances’ 


IN THE TWO ANNUAL SURVEYS Of consumer finances 
sponsored by the Federal Reserve Board, statis- 
tical information is provided which was hitherto 
lacking or available only in fragmentary form. 
Data have been collected concerning (1) distribu- 
tion of income and of ownership of liquid assets; 
(2) consumer intentions to purchase durable 
goods and houses and consumer appraisals of 
future income, prices, and economic conditions. 
Even though the method of compilation is experi- 
mental and some of the data (such as reports of 
intentions and attitudes) are subjective, these 
surveys provide certain clues to economic trends 
and are important in analyzing the factors un- 
derlying consumer demand. 


Expenditures for Durable Goods and Investments 


The number of spending units * which bought 
consumer goods and houses in 1946 closely ap- 
proximated the number that, in last year’s survey, 
indicated intentions to buy such goods. The close 
results were obtained, however, because of off- 
setting intentions not carried out by different 
groups of consumers. While some prospective 
purchasers did not carry through their intention, 
or purchased used, rather than new, durables and 
houses, many others who did not plan to purchase 
at the beginning of 1946 did so before the year 
was over. 

About a third of the purchase price of the dur- 
able goods bought in 1946 was drawn from pre- 
viously accumulated liquid assets; about a fifth 
was borrowed; and trade allowances and current 





1 In early 1946 the Division of Program Surveys of the Department of Agri 
culture made a survey of liquid asset holdings, spendings, and saving for the 
Federal Reserve Board, the results of which were published in the June, July, 
and August 1946 issues of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. The present survey, 
carried out by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan for 
the Board, covers similar questions and permits an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of appraising consumer’s stated intentions to purchase durables. The 
results of the 1947 survey have also been published in three parts in issues 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. The present summary covers Parts I and 
I. 
2A spending unit is defined as all persons living in the same dwelling and 
belonging to the same family, who pool their incomes to meet their major 
expenses. Many families had 2 or more spending units since within a family 
any person not pooling his income with the family was considered a separate 
spending unit, unless he was under 18, earned less than $10 per week or con- 
tributed more than half his income. Some of the data in the present study 
have been tabulated for both spending and family units. 


income accounted for the rest. In buying houses 
about one-half the purchase money was obtained 
from mortgages. The intended methods of financ- 
ing proposed purchases of durables in 1947 are 
very similar to the plans for such financing as 
stated by prospective purchasers in 1946. Actual 
financing of purchases in 1946 departed somewhat 
from the expressed plans at the beginning of the 
year, with a relatively greater number of buyers 
paying full cash and fewer using installment 
credit. 


TaBLe 1.—Distribution of consumer intentions to buy in 
1946 and 1947 and of actual purchasers in 1946, by 
income group ! 
































Prospective and actual yurchasers as 4 

a of all spending units with- 
each income class 

Type of purchase Zo 
All | Less |$1,000/ $2,000) $3,000) $5,000 

income} than} to to to and 

groups/$1,000 $1,909/$2,099 $4,999] over 

Automobiles 
Expected to buy in 1946......_.__. 11 3 s 11 16 26 
Bought in 1946_................-- 11 2 9 13 1! 20 
Plan to buy in 1947__._....._.. 12 4 6 12 18 24 
Other * selected durable goods 
Expected to buy in 1946._.....___. 28 14 25 32 34 38 
| | <a epee 28 14 25 32 36 35 
Plan to buy in 1947__.........._... 21 y 17 24 28 26 
Houses 

Expected to buy in 1946_.....__... 8 4 7 9 9 11 
ED Be a ninutiesioncane 7 3 6 7 s 13 
iy | | 4) |) 2s 6 1 6 6 » rf) 
1 Intended purchases for the year 1946 were ascertained in the survey made 
early in 1946. Actual purchases during 1946 and intended purchases for 1947 
were ascertained early in 1947. In every case, the percentage of peo @x- 
pecting to buy includes thsoe who said definitely they would buy and those 
who said they probably would do so. Intended purchases in 1946 are related 


to 1945 income, and actual purchases in 1946 and intended purchases for 1947 
to 1946 income. 


4 Refrigerators, furniture, radios, washing machines, etc. 

Consumers do not intend to buy as much dur- 
able goods, other than automobiles, in 1947 as 
they indicated in last year’s survey they intended 
to buy in 1946. High prices and the expectation 
that they will come down appears to have reduced 
somewhat the demand for some of these items. 
This is particularly true with regard to the pur- 
chasing of homes. On the other hand, the de- 
mand for new cars at the beginning of 1947 was 
as great as that of a year earlier. While consumer 
demand continued strong in the spring of 1947, 
the course of prices may significantly modify 
actual performance as compared with intentions to 
buy. It should be remembered that when the 
survey was conducted, 46 percent of the units 
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TABLE 2.—Consumer expectations concerning the general 
economic outlook, incomes, and prices 





Percentage distri- 
bution of all 


Expectations spending units 





1946! 1947? 





General economic outlook 4 


Good times ahead... 
Uncertain, no change 
Bad times ahead 

Not ascertained 








Income will be larger than in preceding year 
Income will be about the same 

Income will be smaller than in preceding year 
Uncertain, ‘‘it poner" 

Not ascertained..............-..... 





rf RE ae sind tdaleiesduanteadinneses 
Price changes ° 


Will go up.... 

Will remain the same.. 
Will go down... 
Conditional answers 
Not ascertained 














1 Based on interviews in January-March 1946 (firet survey). 

? Based on interylews in January-March 1947 (second survey). 

+ The questiormwas: “Considering the country as a whole, do you think we 
will have good times or bad times or what during the next year or so?”’ 

‘Farm operators were not asked their income expectations in the first 
survey: consequently they are excluded from the compilation of these answers. 

' The question was: “What do you think will pappes to the prices of the 
things you buy during the next year—do you think they will go up or down or 
stay about like they are now?” 


TABLE 3.—Consumer attitudes toward selected purchases in 
1946 and 1947 





Percentage distribution 
of all spending units 





Type of product and attitude toward purchase 
1946 1947 





Automobiles: 
Wil! buy 
Will probably buy 
Undecided, “‘it wagered 
Will not buy 
Not ascertained 








Other selected durable goods: 
Will buy at least one item 
will probably buy 
Undecided, “it de 
Will not buy any item 
Not ascertained 








Pian to build or buy a house 
Will probably buy 
Undecided, “it depends” 
Will not bu 














1 Old as well as newly built houses on the part of the nonfarm population. 


interviewed expected prices to go down and 22 
percent expected them to remain the same, while 
only 13 percent expected them to go up. 


Consumer Incomes and Liquid Asset Holdings 


About 70 percent of the spending units had 
some change in income between 1945 and 1946, 
increases being more frequent than decreases. 
It is estimated that income received by individuals 
residing in the continental United States and 
included in the population sampled in the survey, 
was at least $10 billion greater in 1946 than in 
1945. Substantial shifting to higher income 
groups among the spending units occurred during 
the year so that 60 percent of all units received 
annual incomes of $2,000 or more in 1946 com- 
pared with 53 percent in 1945. The shift in 
income distribution, however, was entirely in 
favor of the highest tenth of the spending units, 
which increased its share of total income from 
29 percent in 1945 to 32 percent in 1946, at the 
expense of the second, third and, fourth tenth. 
The median income for all units rose from about 
$2,000 in 1945 to $2,300 in 1946. Most of the 
shifting toward higher income levels was in the 
so-called white collar groups, the self-employed, 
and farmers. No significant change occurred in 
the annual incomes of production workers although 
hourly wage rates increased during the year. 


TaBLe 4.—Share of total money income received by each 
tenth of the Nation’s spending units, when ranked by size 
of income, 1946 and 1945! 





Percentage of total money income 


received before taxes Amount of 


income of small- 
est-income receiver 
in group 





Spending units 
ranked according 


to size of income Cumulative 


By each tenth 





: 
g 
g 


1946 





Highest tenth - --- 
Second 


SSRLRAISSAS 
SSSLRISSSB 
Pepppeoet 
os sSSS2S22 
rereprpet 
oSSSS2E858 | 


— 
ns 























1 The 1945 income data are based on interviews in January-March 1946 
first survey); the 1946 income data on interviews in January-March 1947 


second pods It is — that tne proportion of income received by the 
h of income receivers is underestimated by several percentage 


tsin both years. A cumpie of of approximately 3,000 spending units having 
used in both surveys, it cannot be expected that a —~ yaaa repre- 
sentative sample of the highest dollar incomes was ob 

Nortr.—Detailed figures may not add to cumulative a because of 
rounding. 
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TaBLE 5.—Percentage distribution of spending units, money 
pone yr os and liquid assets, by income groups, 1946 
a 194 




















1946 1945 
some pene 
come before 
taxes =, Income — — Income — 
units |Teceived) hela? | units |Peceived| helas 
Under $1,000... .. 17 3 5 20 5 7 
$1,000-$1,999_....- 23 12 ll 27 16 14 
$2,000-$2,999___._. 25 21 17 23 23 17 
$3,000-$3,999_____- 17 20 16 15 20 16 
$4,000-$4,999.____. 8 13 12 7 12 10 
$5,000-$7,499_ ____. 6 ll 13 5 ll 13 
$7,500 and over- -- 4 20 26 3 13 23 
All income a 
groups... 100 100 100 100 100 100 




















1 Covers 1946 and 1945 money income before taxes and liquid assets held in 
early 1947 and early 1946. The 1945 income data and early 1946 liquid assets 
data are based on interviews in January-March 1946 (first survey), and the 
1946 income data and early 1947 liquid assets data on interviews in January- 
March 1947 (second survey). 

2 Early 1947. 

3 Early 1946. 


Individual holdings of liquid assets covered by 
the survey—United States Government bonds, 
savings accounts, and checking accounts—in- 
creased by about 8 billion dollars during 1946, 
bringing total personal holdings of these liquid 
assets to about 130 billion dollars at the beginning 
of 1947. These figures do not include savings in 
the form of currency for which reliable data 
could not be obtained. For all spending units 
showing a net decline in liquid assets during 1946, 
the total reduction was about $10 billion. Of this 
decline, about 40 percent was used to pay for 
living expenses and other consumption; about 20 
percent for consumer durables; over 20 percent 
for housing; and nearly 20 percent was shifted 
to other, nonliquid forms of investment (securi- 
ties, businesses, etc.) 


TaBLE 6.—Median amounts of money income and liquid 
assets of spending units, by income groups, 1946 














Median Median Median % 
Annual ne income before ineome a asset holdings as 
xes oldings & percentage 
(in dollars) (in dollars) of income 
ES $600 $0 0 
EG 1, 450 40 2 
TESST 2, 400 480 20 
ee 3, 350 900 27 
$4,000-$4,909................. 2. 4, 400 1, 400 32 
$5,000-$7,499 ...................- 5, 500 2, 750 50 
$7,500 and over................. 10, 250 7, 250 71 
All income groups--......- 2, 300 470 20 














1 Includes holdings of all U. 8. Government bonds, savings accounts, and 
ing accounts as of early 1947. Excludes currency holdings. 


A somewhat increased proportion of liquid 
assets was held by the upper income groups and 


somewhat less by the lower groups in early 1947 
compared with 1946. On the whole, however, 
the increase in holdings of liquid assets was 
roughly proportionate to the holdings at the begin- 
ning of the year for each tenth of the spending 
units ranked either as to income or as to liquid 
asset holdings. The 10 percent of the spending 
units with annual incomes of $5,000 or more 
held about 2/5 of all liquid assets, while 40 per- 
cent with incomes below $2,000 held only about 
15 percent of the liquid assets. About 3 million 
fewer spending units held government bonds 
in 1947, but this decrease was offset by the units 
which acquired savings or checking accounts 
during the year. 





Paid Vacations and Sick Leave 
in Industry, 1945-46 ° 


ABOUT 3 OUT OF 4 MANUFACTURING establish- 
ments, by 1945-46, had formal paid vacation plans 
for plant workers after a year’s service, and almost 
9 out of 10 provided paid vacations for office 
workers with similar length of service. In con- 
trast, formal plans for paid sick leave were un- 
common both for plant and office workers. Typi- 
cally, plant workers received a 1l-week vacation 
with pay after a year’s employment; office workers 
were allowed 2—week vacations in more than two- 
fifths of the establishments with vacation plans. 
Information available for the machinery industries 
indicated that after 5 years’ service, 2-week vaca- 
tions were most common for plant as well as for 
office workers.” 

In contrast, paid vacations in 1937 were pro- 
vided for plant workers by only 1 in 4 manufac- 
turing establishments. Even at that time, how- 
ever, about 8 out of 10 establishments granted 
vacations with pay to office and other salaried 
workers. Although extension of paid vacation 
plans from office to plant workers began prior 
to World War II, rapid progress was made during 
the war years. Under wartime wage stabilization, 
the National War Labor Board developed a vaca- 





‘Prepared by Edyth M. Bunn of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch, 

* For further discussion of vacations in the machinery industries, see 
Wages in the Machinery Industries, October 1946, p. 317 of this issue. 

3 Monthly Labor Review, August 1938, p. 269. The present study differs 
in coverage from the earlier survey, but it is believed that rough comparisons 
are warranted. 
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tion policy under which virtually automatic ap- 
proval was given to the voluntary introduction of 
paid vacations of specified duration.‘ 

The interest in vacations as an objective of col- 
lective bargaining is reflected in the rapid increase 
in the number of agreements providing vacations. 
In 1940, only about 25 percent of all workers 
under union agreement were entitled to paid vaca- 
tions, as compared with 85 percent in 1944.° 


Method and Coverage 


Data for 1945-46 were collected as part of the 
Bureau’s general wage surveys of 56 manufac- 
turing and 7 nonmanufacturing industries. The 
manufacturing industries together employed about 
5% million workers, or more than a third of the 
entire manufacturing labor force of the country, 
and contained more than 34,000 establishments. 
The nonmanufacturing industries included 19,000 
establishments having 1,300,000 employees.’ 

Although it is believed that the coverage of man- 
ufacturing industries is sufficiently large and 
representative to provide a rough picture of 
vacation and sick-leave practices for manu- 
facturing as a whole, it should be borne in mind 
that the individual studies were made primarily 
to provide data for individual industries.* Such 
important segments of manufacturing as basic 
iron and steel, lumber, printing, meat packing, 
and the rubber industries were not studied. 


Coverage of nonmanufacturing was limited to a 


few industries, so that no generalizations could 
be drawn for nonmanufacturing as a whole. 





4 This automatic approval was limited to plans for 1 week of vacation after 
1 year’s employment and 2 weeks after 5 years. Further details regarding 
War Labor Board policies on vacation plans will be available in the forth- 
coming Termination Report of the National War Labor Board. 

‘See Paid-Vacation Provisions in Union Agreements, November 1944, 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1945, p. 299. 

* The manufacturing industries studied are listed in table 2; the nonmanu- 
facturing industries appear in table 1. 

’ For the basis of this study, 15,500 manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing slightly above 3 million workers and 6,400 nonmanufacturing establish- 
ments having 600,000 employees were actually surveyed. Establishments 
with less than 8 workers were omitted, except in a few industries where small 
establishments accounted for a substantial proportion of the industry’s 
employment. 

* No attempt, moreover, has been made in the summary of paid vacations 
and sick-leave practices, presented in terms of number of establishments, 
to compensate for differences among industries in the proportion of establish- 
ments studied or for differences in coverage between segments of the same 
industry. As the individual industry surveys were made primarily to 
obtain wage-rate information, a larger proportion of large establishments and 
establishments in large cities and in certain regions were included in order 
to permit presentation of separate wage data by region, city, and size of 
establishment. 


This article is intended to provide only a general 
picture of the prevalence of formal vacation and 
sick-leave plans and the amount of vacation 
provided after 1 year’s service. It does not 
attempt to cover differing vacation provisions 
for workers who had been employed longer than 
a year. 

Arrangements whereby workers were given 
vacations or paid wages during illness at the 
discretion of their employer or supervisor were 
not studied; these informal arrangements are 
particularly important with respect to sick leave. 


Formal Paid Vacation Practices 


Formal vacation plans tended to be most com- 
mon in industries characterized by large operating 
units and high wage rates and, within the individ- 
ual industries, were most frequently provided in 
large unionized establishments. 


Manufacturing Industries: Among the major man- 
ufacturing industry groups for which data are 
available, the chemical industries provided vaca- 
tions most commonly after 1 year’s service and 
also tended to furnish the longest vacations 
(table 1). Although the metalworking industry 
group granted vacations somewhat less frequently 
than other industry groups, there was considerable 
variation among the separate industries within this 
group (table 2). The apparel trades,’ although 
ranking relatively high in paid vacations for plant 
workers, provided somewhat shorter vacations for 
office employees than did the other industries 
studied. Considering individual industries out- 
side these major industry groups, the cigar, set-up 
box, structural-clay product, and furniture indus- 
tries fell below the all-manufacturing average for 
formal vacation arrangements (table 2). 





* Union agreements in the women’s coat and suit and dress industries, 
particularly in the New England and Middle Atlantic regions, frequently 
provided that employers contribute a portion of the pay roll for a health and 
vacation fund. This fund was distributed among the workers according to a 
predetermined plan, which varied in details in the different markets. 

1” The size of the interindustry differences in vacation provisions presented 
in the tables of this article was affected by the fact that the periods studied 
varied among industries (from January 1945 to July 1946), and that paid vaca- 
tion plans were being extended during this period. The changes during the 
interval, however, were apparently not large enough to alter the relative 
position of the industries discussed in the text. 

An example of the increase in vacation plans is provided by the machinery 
industries, which were studied in both January 1945 and October 1946. The 
proportion of machinery establishments having vacation plans for plant 
workers increased from 70 to more than 80 percent between the two periods, 
but there was no marked increase in the length of the vacation period provided. 
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TaBLE 1.—Length of paid vacations after 1 year’s wen” * in selected nanufacturing and nonmanufacturing industry groups 


























1945-46 
Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
All Elec- | Lim- 

Length of vacation indus-} 45, | Chem.| Metal-| pox. Ame Cloth- 4 trie- | ited | Power | Ware- 
tries parel icals work- tiles | repair ing Ln nt | lent price | laun- | hous- 
stud- ing P stores | ™e and | variety) dries | ing 
ied ! shops stores power | stores 

Plant workers 
eee studied: 
Si ttnsdivnichuiseetccaibbbadénvecevcdtbgaee 15, 567 | 2, 258 999 | 6,605 1,447 | 1,397 754 355 130 | 1,439 1, 620 723 
aan tie bekeesnesehsneehenepennesreonseessest 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Percent of establishments with paid vacations after | io eee: 
GORE BERT VOND... . acdccccscescccccscccceccccccere-eee- 73 81 75 76 04 97 98 05 45 73 
3 SS De eee 2 1 4 1 (?) (?) a 1 2 ee 
1 week. ..-----------=---0-----~---------2-2---- == 65 63 61 67 67 46 87 43 67 
Over 1 week but under 2 weeks. .................- (?) (?) (?) (2) (?) (?) iy ee ] (2) (2) 
Si hesenbbnenSdcccddccoseccsess- oes swthensee 4 2 20 1 9 26 17 52 6 (?) 6 
EE a (2) () (2) i aes eee 1 ae See ae scetehn 
I iii 650 06006 Sa bdekccsc cr euscusscscetwen 2 | SRE eee ee ee ae See a 
Percent of establishments with no paid vacations 
Se  Ecitiianes cdcdecccsaccesocessbanie 27 19 32 25 24 6 3 2 5 55 27 
Office workers 
Establishments studied: 
i iateinodersRhdsaprovecuestesscies 12,880 | 1,451 932} 5,915] 1,241] (4 588 341 125 | 1,063] 1,206 668 
EE, EE a 100 100 100 100 100 (4) 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Percent of establishments with paid vacations after 1 tek: cmt 
YORT'S GOT VIO... . .00220---- 222220202 e enone eee oe 87 83 95 86 88 (*) 04 97 100 98 69 89 
SS Ee 1 () (2) 1 (2) (4) (?) (?) hoes 1 l 
i ob diidhtibtasladddbunbiccacrcceessuasa 47 56 38 42 55 ts Of 7 38 88 60 46 
Dear 1 week but under 2 weeks...............__-- 1 1 1 1 (2) (4 (2) D Escasods 1 (?) 2 
it chdddndansdbddidnabitiatbacenskenvas 56 42 is 29 18 62 41 
Over 3 WOKS... ...2.-.-.24-22020-220-2- 222-22 - ee () (?) () (?) (?) ( 1 GF * Eeccveen oe (’) 
Percent of establishments with no paid vacations 
a cnndianshocinnmenouteesekimbaness 13 17 14 12 (*) 6 P isacteun 2 31 11 









































1 Includes other man ———— ta industries not shown separatelo (see table 2.) 


2 Less than “oe of 1 percent. 
§ Establishments (in women’s and misses’ dresses and coats and suits) o 
ating under union agreements which provide for a health-vacation fund 


Nonmanufacturing Industries: Of the nonmanufac- 
turing industries for which data were available, 
almost all department, clothing, and limited-price 
variety stores and electric light and power systems 
provided vacations for both plant and office work- 
ers after 1 year’s service. On the other hand, less 
than half of the power laundries and under three- 
fourths of the warehousing establishments reported 
such plans for plant workers; 7 out of 10 power 
laundries provided paid vacations for their office 
employees. In 9 out of 10 warehouse establish- 
ments, office workers were granted vacations after 
1 year (table 1). 

Electric light and power was the only industry 
in which a 2-week vacation period after a year’s 
service was more common than 1 week for plant 
workers. Among office workers, the 2-week 


period was more frequent than 1 week in the chem- 
ical industries, as well as in the electric utility in- 
dustry; in the metalworking industries it was of 
equal importance with the 1-week vacation. 


which employers pay a determined percent of their pay roil and from which 
W remey wave dmg ” distributed. Also includes firms providing vaca- 
4 No coverage. 

Regional Vacation Practices: The Southeastern and 
Southwestern regions " lagged behind other areas 
in paid-vacation practices in most manufacturing 
industries; the Pacific region ranked highest in the 
proportion of such plans. New England clothing 
and department stores granted 2-week vacations 
more frequently than 1-week periods; stores else- 
where generally followed the custom of 1-week 
vacations in effect in both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries. Although vaca- 
tions were more common for office employees than 
for plant workers in almost all industries studied, 
this pattern was not found in every region, ap- 
parently because office workers were sometimes 
given vacations on an informal basis. 


Sick Leave 


Formal plans for paid sick leave for plant work- 
ers were found in less than 3 percent of the manu- 
facturing establishments studied, although more 


1! For definition of regions, see Wages in the Machinery Industries, Octo- 
ber 1946, p. 317 of this issue. 
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Tapsie 2.—Extent of paid vacation plans for plant workers after 1 year’s service in selected manufacturing industries, 1945-46 














Percent Percent 
of of 
—_ estab- 
- 4 * lish- 
ber o | ments ber of | sent 
ving 
Industry group Pay tadied | “iste | Paid Industry group Paytadied ~ | “iste | Paid 
ments , ~¥ ments = 
studied plans studied plans 
after after 
1 year’s 1 year’s 
service service 

All manufacturing industries studied....| Jan. 1945-July | 15, 567 73 || Metalworking—Continued 

1946 Oil-burners, hot-water and steam- | July 1946_......- 68 87 
heating apparatus, 

EE a a a Lee ee See 2, 258 81 he al a iiisdhcannitindkdnistteanirinnchinaaenal Jan. 1945........ 270 65 
a eR AE July 1946.......-. 252 [C—O SR eee: C_ 4 =e 277 78 
Pn ED. .wcndstsceasdctiioss July 1046.......-. 161 90 Shroot-metall a iiidinnninasopadide Jan. 1945_......- 384 28 
Men's and boys’ dress shirts and. ASO. MG ctileada 220 77 7 eR See Jan. 1945_......- 72 86 

nightwear, — fe eae July 1946.......- 163 83 
Overalls and industrial garments....| Apr. 1945... 132 ree | RE Re eee eee Jan, 1945......-- 10 100 
Women’s and misses’ dresses. . ...... Apr. 1945.......- 975 83 Tool and die jobbing (shops)........| Jam. 1945_.....-- 619 66 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats.| July 1946.......- 305 95 
Work pants, cotton................-. Apr. 1946......-- 154 ER a ee ee 1, 447 75 
We ittacsocentibneddsuiie dein Apr. 10945......-- 59 54 EE Se Ae Apr. 1946......-- 346 76 

Hosiery, full-fashioned_-_-.........-- _  —_—— 187 67 

a 999 92 7 OC” Eee Jan. 1946......-- 205 59 
Chemicals, industrial............ ovdel, My Eiibacstec< 255 92 Rayon and silk textiles__-.........-- July 1946......-- 237 89 
Drugs and medicines. ............-.- July 1946........ 258 93 Textile dyeing and finishing........| July 1946......-- 193 88 
Paints and varnishes. .............-- July 1946......-- 291 94 oolen and worsted textiles. ....... Apr. 1946......-- 279 83 
Perfumes and cosmetics.............- July 1946......-.-. 121 91 
Bead BG GIVCRTM..cccceccceccecceces July 1946...... 74 ELLE ELE LER, SEAR So jo 

Sa eee July 1945........ 1, 309 81 

DEI, o dhioccncedittvesédndanses Oe SE Cee el. 6, 605 68 a aiid eadcieatilaicidendia __ ae 18 78 
DRS Cd, cncktbatnheunnedied pS ere 199 77 ON en aerial Jan. 1946_......- 197 52 
Communication equipment.......... Jan. 1945........ 46 78 Corrugated-fiber boxes............-- Oot. 1045.......- 170 88 
Copper alloying, rolling, and draw- | Spring-summer 37 97 Costume jewelry...................- Jan. 1946.......- 94 76 

ing. 1946. Fiber cans and tubes--...........--- Oct. 1945.......- 52 75 
Electric generating and distribution.| Jan. 1945......_- 265 85 Geb cnartedceccdeadass Oct. 1945.......- 187 76 

equipment. « RE A LS: Ost. 1906.......- 345 86 
Electroplating. eee Ue 252 52 pO a ee aS Oct. 1945.....-.-.- 208 88 
Fabricated structural steel. - cose MN ibte cence 323 63 Paperboard aia lei taints alc ta eaena die Oct. 1945.......- lll 86 
ED, GED, . chignecstsinecmes Jan, 1045.......- 642 68 BESO SOWOT .cccceccccccccccccss Jan, 1946_.....-- 123 89 
Foundries, nonferrous. ............-- — as 346 68 ee mee re Oct. 1045.......- 283 62 
Iron and steel forgings. .............-. Jam. 1045.......- 167 77 Smotine. chewing, and snuff to- | Jan. 1946.._...-- 31 77 
Machins-too! accessories. ............ _ _ ee 156 75 bacco, 
yp | i EE Jan, 1045........ 181 82 Structural clay products_.........-- Oct. 1945......-.- 328 45 
Machinery (miscellaneous) . ........- Jan. 1046........ 2, 013 69 Upholstered furniture.............-- Oct. 1945.......- 288 56 
ff Se JOB. 1986... .ccccee 115 78 eS iinwecdccteneenetecee Oct. 1945.......- 514 57 


























than 8 percent granted sick leave to office work- 
ers. Chemical establishments led other manufac- 
turing industries in formal sick-leave plans and 
also differed from other establishments in providing 
such leave more frequently for plant than for 
office workers. Sick leave was granted more fre- 
quently in the nonmanufacturing industries stud- 


ied than in manufacturing. More than a half of 
the electric light and power systems regularly paid 
their workers for time lost while sick, and a third 
of all retail stores studied had plans in operation 
in 1945 and 1946. In view of tle low incidence of 
formal sick leave plans in most industries, no tabu- 
lations are presented. 
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Work Stoppages, 
First Quarter of 1947 


WAGES AND HOURS were major issues in slightly 
more than a half (56.6 percent) of 883 work stop- 
pages beginning in the period January-March 
1947 analyzed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Problems of union organization, recognition, and 
the closed or union shop were the principal issues 
in 132 stoppages, or about 15 percent of the quar- 
ter’s total. About 1 strike in 20 arose over inter- 
or intra-union matters including sympathy demov- 
strations and jurisdictional disputes (table 1). 


The mining“and construction industries experi- 
enced slightly more than 100 work stoppages each 
during th¢ first 3 months of 1947 (table 2). 
Eighty dis s were noted in retail and wholesale 
trade, an “inthe transportation, communica- 
tion, and public utilities group. Idleness was 
greatest in the machinery manufacturing indus- 
tries. A substantial proportion of this total was 
caused by the prolonged controversy between the 
UAW-CIO and Allis-Chalmers, which was not 
terminated until late March 1947. 


TABLE 1.— Major issues involved in work sloppages in the first quarter of 1947 
{Figures not final; subject to change} 





























ocem~t 





Man-days idle during period 
Stoppages beginning in period (all stoppanes? I 
Major issues Workers involved 
Number of | Percent of Percent of 
Number 
stoppages total Percent of total 
Number total 

NT en en oi codsbebsdsbabcet Sabana sdsbaeuscemewenehsesedins 883 100. 0 265, 000 100. 0 3, 660, 000 100. 0 
RES aN Ae NRE: TNL be a toh a 368 41.8 | 137,000 51.5] 1,540,000; 42.2 

is ihn iiieiae deenenedqedtadnhamsitadbéaeebnanbebeetts 250 28. 3 75, 300 28.4 832, 000 22. 

ST iiinna baie ites diceenbagnerinddotneehaendedakeeet 4 5 1, 880 Pe 4, 430 ‘ 

oe Seudtidacouneninesdcvhhniadsucuteneuann 19 2.2 10, 500 3.9 106, 000 2. 

eo a cis edad bun niabinionmeenabenninessatnareiian 95 10.8 49, 000 18. 5 602, 000 16, 
Union organization, wages, and hours........................-...----------.-- 131 14.8 20, 100 7.6 917, 000 25.0 
Recognition, wages, and/or hours... -...............-..-.---.-.-.---.-...-- 59 6.7 10, 600 4.0 120, 000 3.3 
Strengthening bargaining position and/or wages and hours---__..........-- 15 3, 320 1.3 498, 000 13. 5 
Closed or union shop, wages, and/or hours. --.-....................-...---- 55 6.2 5. 400 2.0 251, 000 6.9 
Discrimination, wages, and/or hours. -.-....................---.-...--..-.-- 2 — 770 °3 47. 800 1.3 
EEE EL EE 132 14.9 18, 500 7.0 406, 000 11.1 
De ee ca wsccccdouscasauccenes 80 9.0 8, 170 3.1 281, 000 7:8 
Strengthening bargaining position_.......................-.....-....-...-- 7 .8 2, 410 9 26, 200 a 
ee ee ee i ee cccccabuawscsessserbes 19 2.2 1, 550 .6 63, 100 1.7 
a iw ee asnueneesense 18 2.0 2, 050 .8 20, 000 .5 
eet Ane. Dik ated bh aeileddnancccowssuntéécasucesowece 8 .9 4, 290 1.6 16, 100 4 
NES LEIS EES. (EE 199 22. 5 75, 100 28.3 322, 000 8.8 
Job i cea aminonsccousens 113 12.7 30, 000 11.2 146, 000 4.0 
ET S es HE eee 66 7.5 38, 200 14.4 145, 000 3.9 
ae A sodineieuanmasevecres 15 1.7 6, 110 2.3 21, 200 .6 
er rn ee adivcossadibecscucnessccece 5 .6 1,170 .4 10, 500 3 
I a ee encenmene 14 1.6 9, 060 3.4 38, 100 1,0 
le cnmebunttibbeccoscapes 46 5.2 13, 800 5.2 453, 000 12.4 
So dod iencaukeliedaadipesundaseecccusauhece 16 1.8 2, 590 1.0 59, 500 1.6 
I nauinesborognanae 16 1.8 2, 130 .8 356, 000 9.8 
ET EE a ea 7 8 1, 020 4 17, 800 6 
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TaBLe 2.—Work stoppages in the first quarter of 1947, by industry group 
{Figures not final; subject to change] 
Stoppages beginning in period 
Industry group 
Workers in- 
Number volved 
My eee cctastitcanvantese noe capedpocensccnectsndedatehaiatbantanpedbsasetetebseatinuudeasinen 1 883 265, 000 
Manufacturing: 
Primary metal ee ee ee ee ee LE Ee ee 40 15, 400 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment) ---._____--- 37 6, 930 
Electrical machinery, souipmens, and suppl les b ciipedadidb iene Gubaseunesccaspinintibodapsobannin 18 8, 850 
i ll . .dadecnaccaseuequeshosedglnensapenesesaseeusctcoheneaatametvabssetoe 48 11, 600 
 ,.. annnennmenccnennbebdsedaéquaraclisaccqneonipencscasgersennmitperes ober 25 29, 900 
Lamber 6nd Wooa products (oncepe TuarMisee).. . ... 2. ccc ccc cccccccccccccccccscesecccces----- 21 2,340 
EEE TESS TEE: EE SEs ae LES pee eS ke... Lee 15 1, 230 
Stone, clay Se EIS ES LSS SIE gL Ss I a = 2 16 3, 070 
Textile-mill EEE SES SE OTS OS Me ae Ee A TS | OE ae Se ee 17 7, 740 
Appare) and other finished products made from fabrics and similar materials. Siets=tvorodk 25 2, 820 
in Py rn Lod ol esebabeasmmmaeimibbscosusbeannke +<shebé 38 14, 400 
ey oe on n seaodentedsatdgdbonsdgucdaennwtkinansdeseso- 50 20, 300 
a Ro eusbeeertbetbendanabogbdtiamnadeials 5 1,070 
rn ee Se. oun eesnntbeieeeeeliadducaernehnacendl 7 1, 050 
TE EL LETS 5 ee 17 1, 930 
Cy Ons CHEE UU od. deacadduahibccctedejsccessscs bbdvenstenddoambindisscianddpsts dais 21 6, 200 
Products of petroleum and coal. ....... pobbindiaiciedined abtnshindeietieihdaida ad inedaniitamiaecetadehainnehihiala 7 4, 370 
DGD DURING. «. esacccupeccaseagnocupecaceceecestsggetninth testes ebéetenalddbicnbonccese 15 17, 000 
a — ~waee , sclentific, and controlling instruments; slice —_ optical wetieats bensonsesia and = 2 390 
c -™ scece cccecececece secoceoscece 
Miscellaneous manufacturing Ri RR RC i RR A RTE AE Ra 2 AE 24 2, 480 
Nonmanufacturing: 
RE Oy GI cctintincctienadievaccirckignedccgitidinadmiilbnibibebddinnnmbopiving +utitnewe 5 1, 550 28, 900 
Pt ap neecudhucieenhsddbndidinednabelidiesdshesshanth chadinendnanddheenmiantnimernn’ 111 27, 800 215, 000 
ROSIE ENE ER ER TE SEE EE SR etl OE BE 101 29, 300 437, 000 
i npaensananeemncodenettbgmnsasesdnacsedeetiebuge csbddnpheonshdeqnsuccensescoucocs seed 80 17, 700 351, 000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. SiiitioiietthDidiindanedndiabibne peu 11 1,010 4, 390 
Transportation, communication, and other it public u utilities. 67 15, 500 173, 000 
Services—personal, business, and other... pdbuationsbendsaninmnitonsancisashiauanas 47 10, 900 285, 000 
Other mae . epeaeien NN RE RE «LF ETE IEE AS AR 2 350 3, 900 














1 The total number of stoppages shown is less than the sum of the group 
figures which follow, because 2 strikes extending into 2 industry groups have 


Italy: Efforts To 
Create Employment’ 


Ear.y 1947 estimates indicated that there were 
some 2,500,000 unemployed persons in Italy, and 
that approximately 15 percent of the total 
population was affected by unemployment. Efforts 
to deal with the problem included a ban on dis- 
missals in northern industry; the stimulation of 
agricultural employment; preference for war 
veterans; provision of employment on public 
works; and increased emigration. To the greatest 
possible extent, labor and management have 
agreed to adopt the 40-hour week in place of the 
longer workweek. 


Ban on Dismissals: In late 1946 and early 1947, 
ti:ere were some 175,000 surplus workers above the 
requirements in their places of employment 
(principally in the northern mechanical industries), 


i Information is from United States Embassy, Rome, Report No. 155, 
April 11, 1047, and Airgram No, 766, July 3, 1947, and other sources. 





here been counted separately in each industry group affected, with‘allocation 
of workers involved and man-days idle to the respective groups. 


whose dismissal had been prohibited by a decree 
of August 1945.2 Under this employment freeze, 
Government and industry contribute to a special 
fund (Cassa di integrazione) from which payments 
are made to partially employed workers on the 
basis of full pay for hours worked and two-thirds 
pay for any difference between the hours actually 
worked and 40 hours weekly. Industry is directly 
responsible for one-third of the total cost of 
maintaining the fund. The remaining two-thirds 
have been provided by the Government, but it 
has never been clarified whether the Government 
payments constitute a grant or a loan to industry. 
Arrangements have been discussed for dismissing 
some surplus labor in various enterprises. 


Stimulation of Agricultural Employment: Employ- 
ment has been created in agriculture by empower- 
ing prefects in the provinces to assign unemployed 
migratory day laborers to farmers. 

The distribution of land to agricultural workers, 
under terms of a decree of October 19, 1944, 


? For detail, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1945 (p. 456). 
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may also be considered an employment measure. 
The decree permits cooperatives and associations 
of small farmers and workers to lease land not 
already under cultivation. By the end of 1946, 
the total leased land had reportedly increased to 
roughly 300,000 acres, principally in Sicily and 
Sardinia, Calabria, and Lazio. Assuming rather 
small individual holdings, the lands thus made 
available may have aided 50,000 to 75,000 work- 
ers to gain a livelihood. 


Preference for War Veterans: To assist war veter- 
ans (who have no reemployment rights in Italy) a 
decree of February 1946 compelled each private 
firm with more than 10 workers to employ war 
veterans in the proportion of at least 5 percent of 
the total number of workers employed by the 
firm on December 31, 1945. The same percentage 
of positions in Government service must be opened 
to veterans. 


Employment on Public Works: Activity in public 
works reached a high level during 1946 and will 
probably break all previous records in 1947. During 
the 1945-46 fiscal year, about 173 billion lire, or 
three-eighths of the total Government budget, were 
appropriated for public works. Average daily em- 
ployment on public works in December 1946 was 
246,672, compared to 117,633 in January 1946, 
and 75,847 for the year 1945. A spot check made 
in December 1946 revealed that, in addition to 
those on regular Government projects, close to 
100,000 workers were employed privately in the 
repair or reconstruction of housing alone. Funds 
for such work are contributed in part by the 
State. 


Increasing Emigration: The emigration of workers 
during 1946, according to official records, did 
not exceed 25,000 persons. More than 15,000 
reportedly went to Switzerland, about 4,000 to 
France, 3,500 or more to Belgium, and about 1,750 
to the United States. According to the report 
of April 11, illegal emigration was probably large. 

On the basis of emigration agreements already 
reached with a number of countries, as many as 
250,000 Italian workers may be able to establish 
themselves abroad during 1947, if transportation 
is available and various administrative problems 
are solved. The agreement with France would 
permit a total of 200,000 emigrants in 1947; that 
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with Argentina about 60,000 annually for the next 
5 years; with Belgium up to 50,000 persons; with 
Czechoslovakia some 5,000 farm laborers; and with 
Great Britain about 2,000 metal workers. Since 
Italy’s surplus manpower is largely unskilled, the 
practical problem is often to find the proper 
emigrants. 

Emigration has been encouraged by the Italian 
Government and the General Confederation of 
Labor. The emigration of large groups is pre- 
ceded by Government-to-Government agreement 
on pay, treatment of workers, remittances to 
families in Italy, protection of individual interests 
abroad, etc. Individual contracts are also usually 
required, although this and some other provisions 
were waived for emigrants to Argentina. 


Distribution of Unemployed: Of the 2,500,000 per- 
sons estimated to be unemployed early in 1947, 
those registered with the Italian Government 
Labor Offices were distributed by major industrial 
groups as shown in the accompanying table. 


Number of registered unemployed in Italy, by industrial 
group, selected periods, 1946-47 























Number of registered unemployed 

Date Rote . | eo) (eT Pere 

Agri- Com- Miscel- 

Total culture Industry merce laneous 
1946: January. ..___. 1, 428, 101 308, 022 752, 961 131, 330 235, 788 
Ba netics 1, 467,678 | 307,355 814, 900 107, O11 238, 412 
a 1, 683, 077 286, 451 955, 522 126, 934 314, 170 
October. _.....] 1, 946, 026 352, 503 | 1, 050, 617 160, 538 382, 368 
1947: January. ..._.. 2, 227,866 | 484,124 | 1, 157, 087 155, 625 431, 030 
March... ._- 2, 177, 489 393, 985 | 1, 179, 673 162, 121 441,710 
| 2, 169,376 | 367,884 | 1, 171, 651 164, 393 465, 448 








Japan: Labor Aspects of 
the Economic Emergency Program ' 


AN EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM was announced by the 
coalition Japanese Government on June 11, 1947, 
designed to cope with the grave economic crisis in 
that country. The program, which was prepared 
by the Coalition Cabinet, headed by Tetsu Kata- 
yama, chairman of the Social Democratic Party, 
covers a broad range of economic and social ques- 
tions including wage-price policy. 


1 Data are from the text of the Program as transmitted by the U. 8. Political 
Adviser in Report No. 1112 of June 14, 1947, and upon Japanese broadcasts 
and press news, 
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Character of Program 


Parts of the program deal with problems which 
concern the whole Japanese population, such asthe 
improvement of food collection and food distribu- 
tion, the inauguration of a sound financial policy, 
and the promotion of a Japanese export program. 
Other points of the Government program directly 
affect Japanese labor. Section III provides for a 
revision of the whole price and wage structure; 
section V deals with the increase of production and 
productivity; and finally section VI announces 
“measures for securing life and employment of 
working people.” 


Revision of Price and Wage Structure: The need for 
stabilization of the wage-price structure had been 
indicated clearly by General MacArthur in a letter 
to the previous Cabinet on March 22, 1947. The 
Coalition Government expressly referred to this 
letter in the introduction of its program. Accord- 
ing to section III of its program, the intentions of 
the Katayama Government in this field are, 
mainly, (1) to make a new determination of 
official prices, based upon the actual costs of pro- 
duction; (2) to limit public price subsidies to 
cases in which they are required from the over-all 
economic point of view; (3) to determine money 
wages simultaneously with the revision of official 
prices and, in doing so, to consider the quantity of 
consumer goods rationed through official chan- 
nels; (4) to direct every effort towards maintain- 
ing real wages by enlarging the sphere of distribu- 
tion of goods through official channels; and (5) to 
avoid mechanical measures, such as wage freezes. 


Increase in Production and Productivity: The Gov- 
ernment announced its intention to prepare a long- 
term economic program for the reconstruction of 
Japan. Planning and execution of such a program 
is to be carried out in close collaboration with the 
Economic Rehabilitation Conference, a voluntary 
national organization established jointly at the 
beginning of 1947 by organized labor and em- 
ployers. Increasing the production of coal and 
other basic materials and strengthening of land 
and water transporation will have the highest 
priority in the reconstruction program. 

The Government recognizes that productivity 
is low in many enterprises because they are heavily 
burdened with surplus workers—particularly in 


Government-owned enterprises. Measures will be | 


taken for the reallocation of these workers. 


Security for Working People: Measures for the pro- 
tection of the life and employment of working 
people are motivated by humanitarian considera- 
tions and also by the Government’s assumption 
that such measures are essential to higher labor 
efficiency and greater industrial productivity, and 
that therefore they should be put into effect “even 
at the expense of scarce national strength.” 

Among the measures in this category are: 
(1) Government action intended to secure neces- 
sary consumer goods and housing for labor; (2) 
promotion of methods of wage payment apt to 
encourage labor efficiency and labor morale; 
(3) efforts for the creation and expansion of pro- 
ductive employment, particularly in export indus- 
tries, and in public works of a productive type; 
(4) improvement of the public employment serv- 
ice and of the vocational training system; and 
(5) prompt establishment of an unemployment 
compensation system. 


Nationalization and Cooperatives: The Government 
concluded the program by announcing as “sup- 
porting measures” : 

(1) The introduction of controls over enter- 
prises in key industries basic to economic recon- 
struction, which “cannot attain their expected 
goal on account of reasons inherent to the private 
enterprise system, such as apprehension for big 
risk” (sic). In such cases the Government will 
take “‘direct responsibility” in the management 
of the enterprises, but “respect the status and 
technical ability of the existing employees.” 

(2) The encouragement of production coopera- 
tives constituted by workers. 


The Government’s ‘‘White Paper’’ 


The Economic Program of June 11, 1947, was 
followed on July 4 by an official white paper 
presenting to the Japanese people their critical 
economic situation. According to an official Jap- 
anese release, “this is the first white paper ever 
to be published by a Japanese Government, and 
it is the first time the Japanese people as a whole 
have ever been informed of the ‘state of the nation’ 
through statistics and detailed information which 
in the past were hidden in the desks of Govern- 
ment officials.” 
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The white paper discussed the national economy 
in terms of (1) the state of Government; (2) the 
state of individual industrial enterprises; and (3) 
the economy of each individual. Each category 
was stated to be in the “‘red”, with the Govern- 
ment increasing its 1946 deficit by 5 billion yen 
every month, coal mine operators (an example 
of private entrepreneurs) losing 267 yen for every 
ton of coal they produce, and the average indi- 
vidual having a deficit of about 400 yen a month. 

In its detailed statements the white paper 
reported that— 

(1) Current household expenses were about 60 
to 70 times higher than comparable expenditures 
in 1937, while the average wage of an industrial 
worker was only about 23 times higher, and the 
average wage for coal miners 37 times that of 
1937. 

(2) The rationing system provides only for an 
average of 1,100 calories and 30 grams of protein 
per day, compared with average Japanese require- 
ments of 2,150 calories and 75 grams. 

(3) In prewar days the average Japanese con- 
sumed about 11.2 pounds of textile goods for 
clothing per year, while this year it wiil be diffi- 
cult to supply an average of 1 pound. 

(4) The index of industrial production in April 
1947 stood at 30 (1935-37=100). Employment, 
however, had maintained its prewar level. The 
white paper explains this decline in output per 
man by “the drop of quality in raw materials, 
inefficient operation resulting from damaged 
facilities; lack of discipline on the part of workers; 
and decline in the technical skill of labor.’”’ The 
white paper assumes that the restoration of prewar 
productivity would result in total unemployment 
of approximately 10 million workers. 


Government Action on Wages and Prices 


Simultaneously with the release of the white 
paper, the Government announced wage standards 
for workers in various industries, in accordance 
with its owr plan, after having failed to arrive 
at an agreement with the respective unions. 
These standards are not minimum or maximum 
wages, but are merely to guide management and 
labor in their wage decisions. They are “based 
on such actual wages as have the strongest influ- 
ence over the industry involved at present, and 
as have been agreed upon lately through bargain- 
ing between labor and management.” 


The standard rates fixed by the Govérnment 
range from 1,124 yen per month for workers in 
the reeling industries to 2,400 yen per month in 
shipping and transportation. A general industrial 
average was fixed at 1,800 yen per month. This 
may be compared with an actual all-manufacturing 
average of 1,087 yen for male workers and 457 
yen for female workers in March 1947, the latest 
month for which such data are available.’ 

On July 5, the Government also started the 
publication of revised price lists for food, other 
basic commodities, and essential service charges. 
According to an official statement, the new prices 
of products of the mining and manufacturing 
industries are, in principle, fixed on the basis of 
cost. However, a “price stabilization zone’’ is 
established for basic commodities; the upper limit 
to new prices set at 65 times the corresponding 
prices between 1934 and 1936. If the producers’ 
price of a basic commodity rises above the ‘‘price 
stabilization zone,” as it does for instance for coal, 
the consumers’ price will be reduced by means of 
price adjustment subsidies. The prices of farm 
products were revised so as to maintain the 1934— 
36 ratio of these prices to prices of commodities 
purchased by farm households. This led to new 
consumers’ prices for staple foodstuffs. The 
official price of rice for instance was raised to 
99 yen per 10 kilograms instead of 36; the price 
of bread more than doubled. 

In commenting on the wage-price features of 
the Government’s program, the leaders of all major 
trade-union federations emphasized that the 
Japanese workers were not interested in higher 
money wages but wanted adequate real wages. 
As expressed by the leader of the greatest and 
most conservative organization, the National 
Federation of Labor Unions: “If the minimum 
standard of living is not guaranteed, the workers 
will not have any enthusiasm for economic rehabil- 
itation.”” The program has not resulted in im- 
proved official food collection and distribution to 
the necessary extent, so that workers are forced to 
continue buying in the black market at much 
higher prices. Recently, the Government found 
it necessary to approve average wage rates for 
electrical workers almost 50 percent higher than 
the standard rate fixed on July 5th. The stabili- 





1 Japanese Economie Statistics, General Headquarters Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, No. 9, May 1947, p. 58. No official exchange 
rate exists between yen and dollar. 
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zation of prices and the achievement of other 
important parts of the Government program of 
June 11 are dependent upon the elimination of the 
basic causes of the present crisis—such as currency 
inflation, the low level of production and export, 
and the uncertainties connected with the repara- 
tions issue. 





Norway: Adjustment of 
Labor Problems 


DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINERY for the maintenance 
of industrial peace in Norway, discussed in an ad- 
dress delivered by Paal Berg ' at the commence- 
ment exercises of the University of California on 
April 7, 1947, is summarized below: 

Norway, in contrast to the larger industrial 
States of Europe, has never prohibited labor from 
organizipg nor has its legislation prevented use of 
the collective work stoppage. Labor, therefore 
has never needed to fight for the right to organize 
and to strike. This, Mr. Berg believes is not at- 
tributable to a more tolerant outlook in regard to 
labor-capital conflicts, but to the nature of the 
economy. Until late in the nineteenth century 
Norway’s people were largely farmers and fisher- 
men; there was no manufacturing industry of any 
importance. Thus, the social problems which, in 
other lands, had been created by the factory sys- 
tem were absent. 

Toward the end of the last century, the trade- 
union movement spread gradually among the in- 
dustrial workers. While these trade-unions did 
not have to fight for legal status, they did have to 
struggle for employer recognition. Therefore, 
when in 1899 they organized the Norwegian Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, they felt it necessary to 
include public mediation and arbitration in their 
program. No other national labor organization 
exists. 

State and municipal employees also have their 
trade-unions. Even the police are not legally pre- 
vented from striking. However, the policemen’s 
organization, on its own initiative, renounced the 





1 Mr. Berg is a former Chief Justice of the Norwegian Supreme Court and 
was for many years chairman of the Norwegian Labor Court. 
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strike weapon in a_ written declaration to © 


the government. 


The centralization of labor unions on a nation- 7 


wide base forced employers to follow suit, and the 


Norwegian Employers’ Association made its ap- — 
pearance. The idea of organization has taken q — 
firm hold in Norway, not only in industry but © 
throughout the economy. Farmers and logging © 


interests were the last to fall into line. 

In 1911, when the most widespread labor- 
management dispute up to that time occurred, the 
problem of work stoppages suddenly became very 


real and Parliament asked the Government to 7 


draft a bill for the peaceful settlement of labor con- 
flicts. As a result, Norway’s first law providing 
for State control of labor disputes was passed in 
1915. 

The central organizations of labor and manage- 
ment had been in consultation with the Govern- 
ment and had agreed to the restrictions which 
were placed on the use of strikes and lock-outs. 
The two central organizations had thereby 
acknowledged that the maintenance of labor 
peace was an issue of public interest. 

The law recognized the workers’ struggle for 
better living conditions as an expression of a 
general human trend. The fundamental principle 
of the law is that the State must not limit the 
freedom of action of any of the parties without 
granting to them other appropriate means for the 
protection of their interests. 

Two different categories of labor disputes are rec- 
ognized in the law. The first group covers those 
rising from interpretation or application of collec- 
tive agreements; and the second comprises those 
rising from the failure of collective bargaining. 


Labor Courts 


No doubt has existed in Norway as to the legal 
validity of collective agreements, which have the 
same force as other legal contracts. They play a 
dominant role in present-day Norway. With a 
population of little more than 3,000,000, the status 
of over 400,000 employees is influenced by 
collective agreements. 

All disputes concerning collective agreements 
can be placed before the courts; but the procedure 
before the ordinary courts is not appropriate for 
disputes of this kind. Therefore, the law pro- 
vided for a central court—called the labor court, 
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before which disputes involving the interpretation 
and application of collective agreements are heard. 
The court action is free of charge. The proceed- 
ings are conducted ‘orally. Decisions have to be 
reached within the shortest possible time. 

As the law provided the organizations with an 
instrument for settlement of their disputes, any 
attempt to solve this type of conflict through work 
stoppage was forbidden. As a result, a work 
stoppage no longer was a mere civil-law violation 
of the peace pledge of the collective agreement. 
To abstain from open conflict was made a public 
obligation. ‘Transgression could lead to damage 
payments and other penalties. 

The Labor Court has nation-wide jurisdiction. 
Its seven members are appointed by the King for 
a 3-year term. ‘Two members, the chairman and 
one other, must have qualifications equal to those 
of a Supreme Court justice. Two members are 
to be appointed on recommendation by the Nor- 
wegian Employers’ Association and two by the 
Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions. Thereby 
labor and management are given a decisive 
influence in the choice of Labor Court members, 
and the three neutral members are prevented from 
overlooking any points which might have a bearing 
on the decision. According to Mr. Berg’s ex- 
perience, this has been a good arrangement. 

The Labor Disputes Act of 1915 stipulated a 
single court with nation-wide jurisdiction, because 
Norway was entering an entirely new legal field, 
and it was imperative to attain unified court de- 
cisions. Of late, however, the increasing number 
of cases has made it necessary to delegate minor 
cases to local labor courts. 

The Labor Court has been functioning for over 
30 years. All its rulings have been published. 
These rulings have, over a period of time, created 
a body of legal precedents of great social value. 

The main organizations have always recognized 
their obligation to follow the legal course of action 
in their disputes over collective agreements. 
There have, however, been cases in which a local 
union has gone on an illegal strike to force the 
issue. The employer in such an instance may 
carry the case to the Labor Court to have the 
strike declared illegal and secure damages. The 
employer may threaten to place economic re- 
sponsibility on the Norwegian Federation of 
Trade Unions, should it fail to halt the strike. 
At this point, the Labor Disputes Act places a 


heavy responsibility on the Federation and the 
unions. To free themselves from this responsi- 
bility, both the local and central labor organiza- 
tions must prove that they are in no way to blame 
for the strike, and that they have done everything 
in their power to get production under way again. 

The Labor Court has, in many cases, succeeded 
iw reconciling the parties. If the parties reach no 
agreement, the Court may hand down a decision 
that the strike is illegal. When the workers con- 
tinued their strike, it was necessary to face the 
problem of obtaining compliance and getting 
workers back on the job. Employers have been 
reluctant to bring criminal court action against 
the strikers, which Mr. Berg considers a sound 
viewpoint. They have realized that prison sen- 
tences and fines will not create mutual good will 
and cooperation, and that, if every striker has 
to pay damages for employer losses, the judgment 
may be a source of discontent and irritation. 
This has caused the employers to look for other 
solutions. 

A 1927 law also modified the former strict 
prohibition against the use of the work stoppage. 
If a work stoppage is not concluded within 4 
days after the Court’s ruling, the employers may 
ask the Labor Court’s permission to use the lock- 
out in a counter move. Management, however, 
has never used this counter weapon. 

Mr. Berg continued by saying the fact must 
be recognized that society may find itself powerless 
in the face of illegal work stoppages, which can 
develop from many causes. As Chairman of the 
Labor Court, Mr. Berg generally found that the 
workers, rightly or wrongly, claimed injury of 
one kind or another. As a result they went on 
strike to achieve their goal. More than once it 
was an injured sense of justice which caused 
them to strike—the desire for justice being one 
of the most forceful human drives. 

The best way to avoid such situations is to have 
effective negotiating machinery ready at all times. 
Labor peace hinges largely on a certain feeling of 
confidence in the mind of the worker that his com- 
plaints can always be heard by the top manage- 
ment; that he can have an across-the-table dis- 
cussion with management about these complaints; 
and that management will take the time to listen. 
The employee and employer organizations have 
tried to work out the negotiating machinery in 
such a way that misunderstandings and disputes 
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can be cleared up before they become rooted in 
the minds of the workers. One employer stated 
that he spent hours listening patiently to com- 
plaints by his workers and considered his time 
well spent because it paid good dividends. 

Both parties show a greater desire to negotiate 
than they did during the troubled 1920’s. Both 
parties have developed a greater skill in negotia- 
tion. Issues which can lead to conflict will always 
exist. Often these are mere trifles that can be 
settled without complicated legal machinery. 
Disputes may stem from disagreements between 
foremen and workers, or even from imagined in- 
juries. Any of these causes may be termed insig- 
nificant by management, but for the individual 
laborer they can take on real dimensions and lead 
to ill-feeling if they are not settled at the outset. 
Mr. Berg has often seen trifling grievances turn 
peaceful and temperate workers into angry strikers. 
Under such conditions, the peace pledge of the 
collective agreement has little effectiveness. 


Mediation 


The second category of disputes covered by the 


Labor Disputes Act are those in which neither 
labor nor management is bound by a coliective 
agreement. These are known as “conflicts of 
interest.” 

One of the law’s fundamental precepts is that 
neither party shall call a work stoppage as long 
as there is a possibility of negotiation. The law 
stipulates that both strike and lock-out must be 
preceded by proper notice (usual period, 14 days), 
legally terminating the labor agreements. 

Another provision requires the parties to accept 
mediation by an official body. Until this media- 
tion has ended, neither party is allowed to use the 
work stoppage. Thus, if an organization decides 
to call a strike or lock-out, notice must first be 
sent to the State mediation authorities who in 
turn, may delay the work stoppage if they feel it 
might threaten vital public interests. But this 
applies only for a 10-day period, in which the 
mediator tries to find a solution. If mediation 
fails to show results, either one of the parties may 
demand that negotiations be broken off and may 
call a work stoppage following a 4-day period. 
This does not mean, however, that the mediation 
authorities simply drop the matter. While they 
can no longer delay a labor stoppage, they may at 


—<—$$—$—__ 


any point call the parties in for new mediation. 
If the work stoppage continues for a month with- 
out a settlement, new mediation is instituted. 

Public mediation, which is headed by a State 
Mediator with nation-wide jurisdiction, assisted 
by a staff of district mediators, has more than 
once helped labor and management. This has 
been recognized in all quarters. It has become 
a vital and valuable institution in the preservation 
of industrial peace and order. Whether or not a 
work stoppage is to be blocked, however, is a 
question which only the State Mediator himself 
can decide. 


Some years before the Second World War, a — 
new law authorized the mediator to act before the 
conflict had reached the point of a work-stoppage — 
Accordingly, the mediator has to keep 4 
his eye on labor relations all over the country, © 
Previously the mediation authorities were not — 
permitted to enter a conflict on their own initia- 
tive. They had to have a written statement that — 


notice. 


notice of termination had been given, and that a 
conflict was imminent. This meant that the 
mediation authorities often had to work under 
heavy pressure. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


The 1915 law was based on a bill presented to 
the Parliament by a Liberal Government. The 
Government then proposed that, if mediation 
brought no settlement and a work stoppage might 
imperil vital public interest, the State could de- 
mand settlement through compulsory arbitration. 
This brought forth a violent protest from labor, 
and the issue was dropped. The following year, 
however, the question of compulsory arbitration 
was raised again. Widespread wage conflicts 
were then threatening, and under the extraordinary 
conditions of World War I, both Parliament and 
Cabinet felt that a work stoppage could not be 
tolerated. A temporary law providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration was passed. This law was to 
continue only for the duration of the war, but 
because of unsettled labor conditions in the post- 
war period it was necessary to renew it several 
times. Both labor and management objected to 
these arbitration laws, but first one and then the 
other became interested in seeing the measures 
passed. Their attitude was largely dependent on 
the immediate status of the labor market. 
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The last great labor conflict took place in 1931. 
It was nation-wide, lasted for several months, and 
was extremely serious. One important result, 
however, was to drive home the conviction that 
repetition of such a large-scale struggle must be 
avoided at any cost. 

Leaders on both sides are fully conscious o‘ their 
responsibility for maintaining production. Just 
before World War II, the Parliament, with the 
silent agreement of both labor and management, 
passed a law providing for compulsory arbitration 
in settling a serious transport-workers dispute. 


World War II and Postwar Periods 


During the German occupation of Norway each 
and every labor stoppage was strictly torbidden. 
In September 1941, the workers in a large Oslo 
shipyard went on a strike to protest against an 
inadequate milk ration. The Germans declared a 
military state of emergency, and shot two of the 
leading union men, who had nothing to do with 
the strike. . 

Many labor leaders, who escaped to England 
and Sweden, began to prepare for Norwegian 
labor’s role in the postwar era. In Sweden, they 
organized a Trade Union Federation branch office. 
Both the Federation chairman and the head of 
the Norwegian Employers’ Association went to 
London. There they worked out a proposal to 
cover an adjustment of wage and working agree- 
ments for postwar Norway. The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in London gave this proposal the force of 
law. The principal point was that no conflict 
should be settled through work stoppage. Arbi- 
tration was to be substituted. This action was 
founded on a mutual understanding that the right 
to strike and lock-out had to give way before the 
nation’s need for labor peace to rebuild the country 

It was intended that this peace agreement should 
be valid for only 1 year, but it has been extended. 
Following liberation, Norway made the most ex- 
tensive revision of collective agreements in its 
labor history. The last revision had taken place 
several years before the war; nearly every contract 
was revised during 1946. The London agreement 
was a most fortunate step; it was in accordance 
with the spirit of the Norwegian people. Because 
of it, the whole series of negotiations was carried 
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off without a labor stoppage of any consequence. 
Collective agreements were settled through media- 
tion and arbitration. 

Since Norway was liberated in 1945 her people 
have realized that the basis of labor peace is good 
will and understanding. The feeling of unity 
which had developed during the Nazi occupation 
did not disappear once Norway was liberated. 
It was firmly expressed in a preclamation issued 
jointly by all the political parties in 1945, which 
states in part: 

On the day that our land and our freedom, our 
old society of law, and our very cultural foundations 
were standing in mortal danger—it was on that day 
we realized we were one people, despite different 
outlooks and old antagonisms. This is an experience 
we wish to preserve—a living impulse to insure life 
and labor in Norway of tomorrow. 

In the shadow of prisons, concentration camps 
and the firing squad there was born a comradeship 
which we had never known before—a capacity to 
cooperate which we never knew was ours. 

All wage-labor is to be regulated in such a way that 
every conflict may be solved without strikes or 
lock-out. 


In the past, organizations of labor and manage- 
ment were established as fighting units. But the 
present tendency on both sides is toward the 
stabilization of labor-management relations. These 
are organizations for social stabilization, and are 
far advanced on the road toward organized 
cooperation. 

During the more quiet periods between contract 
revisions, the organizations are in constant touch 
with each other. They have become permanent 
and vital institutions of great value. Leaders 
on both sides know that the best guaranty against 
State interference is to settle their differences 
through voluntary agreement. The State, on the 
other hand, has often refrained from applying 
legal regulation when the organizations have 
declared themselves willing to settle their own 
problems. The State also makes extensive use 
of the central organizations as consultative 
bodies. Legally speaking, they are still private 
organizations. At the same time, however, they 
are charged with functions of a public-legal 
character, making them an indispensable cog in 
the social machinery. ‘This development is still 
in progress. 
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Legislation Affecting 
Postal Workers 


ANNUAL- AND SICK-LEAVE provisions concerning 
rural mail carriers are bettered by a recent amend- 
ment of the law of July 6, 1945, reclassifying 
salaries of Postal Service employees. 

The 5-day week in effect for other carriers and 
for clerks does not apply to the rural carriers. 
For these workers, Saturday is a regular workday. 
Nevertheless, the 1945 law specified, in its section 6 
concerning annual leave, that leave of absence 
with pay should be “exclusive of Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays,”’ making no exception of rural 
carriers. This provision operated to prevent rural 
carriers from taking a paid vacation of as many as 
6 consecutive workdays. It also prevented pay- 
ment of sick leave for a Saturday included in 
absence from work on account of illness for a 
period of 6 consecutive workdays. 

Public Law 44, approved April 30, 1947, amends 
the reclassification law of 1945 by adding to 
section 6 a paragraph which reads: 

The authorized absence of a rural carrier on Saturdays 
which occur within or at the beginning or end of a period 
of sick or annual leave of 5 or more days’ duration (or 4 
days’ duration if a holiday falls within or at the beginning 
or end of the period of sick or annual leave) shall be without 
charge to such leave or loss of compensation: Provided, 
That Saturdays occurring in a period of annual or sick 
leave taken in a smaller number of days may at the option 


of the carrier be charged to his accrued leave and when so 
charged he shall be paid for such absence. 


Under this amendment it will be possible for 
rural carriers, when Saturday absence is author- 
ized, to include a calendar week in a vacation 
period; and since the Saturday absence involved is 
not to be charged to annual leave, the number of 
days of leave expended in the week will not be 
greater than the number used by employees having 
a 5-day week. Sick-leave provisions are similarly 
improved. The amendment was made retroactive 
to February 1, 1947. 

Another recent act (Public Law 211, approved, 
July 22, 1947) provides for payment to persons 
substituting for postmasters at fourth-class post 
offices during absence of the latter on sick or 
annual leave or leave without pay. The com- 


pensation is to be at the rate provided by law for 
postmasters. 


Labor-Management Disputes 
in August 1947 


THE MONTH OF AUGUST was relatively free from 
major work stoppages. The largest was the ship- 
yard dispute, which began in late June, ex- 
panded in early July until a total of about 75,000 
workers were involved, and continued throughout 
August. A few settlements with individual com- 
panies reduced the number of workers involved in 
this strike to approximately 50,000 by the end of 
the month. During the early part of the month 
the auto industry experienced scattered disrup- 
tions due to parts shortages resulting from the 
Murray Corp. strike and to refusal of small groups 
of employees to work under conditions of ex- 
tremely hot weather. Several disputes centered 
around questions of new contracts to be signed 
before August 22 when the new Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 became effective and 
changed procedural requirements for establishing 
certain types of union security in labor-manage- 
ment contracts. 


Murray Corp. Strike Settled 


A 28-day strike involving over 6,000 employees 
of the Murray Corporation of America (see p. 275) 
was settled August 19 by an agreement between 
the company and the local UAW-CIO. This 
dispute, which because of parts shortages had 
idled upwards of 50,000 auto production workers 
of other companies, centered particularly around 
the question of union financial immunity from 
damage suits for unauthorized strikes under the 
new Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 
The agreement provided that neither the union 
nor its officers or members should be liable for 
damages for unauthorized stoppages. In return 
the local union agreed that no strike or picketing 
would be authorized until sanction was given by 
the international union and until 45 days after 
the filing of a grievance. In the event of an 
unauthorized strike the company has the right 
to discharge or otherwise discipline the partici- 
pants. The union may review such disciplinary 
action and process any complaints relating thereto 
through the grievance procedure of the contract. 
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The agreement, which runs to January 31, 1949, 
also provided for a wage increase of 15 cents an 
hour, retroactive to May 1. 


Ford Strike Averted 


Partial agreement August 5 on terms of a new 
contract between the Ford Motor Company and 
the National Ford Department of the UAW-CIO 
(see p. 275) averted a strike which threatened to 
involve over 100,000 workers in Ford plants 
throughout the country. The principal stumbling 
block in negotiations had been a “‘financial- 
penalty exemption clause,” similar to the issue in 
the Murray Corp. strike. The parties agreed that 
the Ford company would waive all rights to sue 
the union for damages resulting from breach of 
contract pending a study of the problem by a 
joint committee which has up to one year to 
formulate a solution. Negotiations on wage and 
pension plan issues continued until full agreement 
on contract terms was reached shortly before 
midnight of August 21—just before the new 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 became 
effective. The new 2-year contract retains the 
union shop and provides that the workers shall 
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decide by vote whether to accept a small wage 
increase with a pension plan or a larger wage 
increase with no pension plan. 


New Contract for East-Coast Longshoremen 


A new contract between the International 
Longshoremen’s Association AFL and the New 
York Shipping Association was reached August 21. 
Although the old contract would not have expired 
until September 30, the union sought and obtained 
the new contract, retaining its preferential hiring 
clause, before the new Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 went into effect, August 22. The 
union had sought a wage increase of 25 cents an 
hour but settled for an increase of 10 cents per 
hour over the old rate of $1.65. Members of two 
longshoremen’s locals in New York refused to go 
along on the settlement and struck for a period of 
6 days. About 4,000 workers were reported to be 
involved in the stoppage which tied up a number 
of ships including the America, of the United 
States Lines, scheduled to sail for Europe with 950 
passengers. Delayed ships were released August 
26 after members of the insurgent locals voted to 
call the strike off. 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Labor Relations ’ 


Walk-out in Protest to Change of Foreman not 
Protected: In a recent decision of a circuit court 
of appeals*® it was held that a walk-out in protest 
to the removal of a foreman is not a “legitimate 
concerted activity,’ and therefore the discharge 
of two of the leaders of the walk-out did not 
constitute interference in violation of section 
8 (1) of the National Labor Relations Act. 

In reversing the National Labor Relations 
Board, which had directed reinstatement of these 
employees, the court ruled that the discharge of 
the foreman was a prerogative of management, 
and employees who walked out in protest to this 
change were not engaged in the type of concerted 
activity which is protected by the act. The court 
rejected as unsupported by substantial evidence 
the Board’s finding that the walk-out was attribut- 
able to rumors of a wage decrease; but held that 
even if the facts supported such a conclusion, 
the walk-out was unauthorized, and beyond the 
protection of the act, because at the time it 
occurred no demands had been made on the em- 
ployer nor had any bargaining been conducted 
with reference to the rumored wage decrease. 


Free Speech and Coercive Statements: The National 
Labor Relations Board recently ruled‘ that the 





' Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue pre- 
sented. 

? Decisions reported under this section involving the National Labor 
Relations Act were decided on the basis of that act prior to its amendment 
by Public Law 101, the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 

4 National Labor Relations Board vy. Reynolds International Pen Co. (U. 8. 
©. C, A. (7th) June 24, 1947.) 

‘ In re Electric Steel Foundry (74 N. L. R. B. 30, June 16, 1947). 
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distribution by an employer of a letter which 
predicted certain unfavorable consequences from 
a unionization of his plant was not violative of the 
act, as the letter did not indicate that these con- 
sequences would flow from reprisal on the part 
of the employer to the unionization. 

The letter in question, distributed the day before 
the election, stated that if the employees joined 
the union “production will be handicapped by 
senseless restrictions, . . . cooperation will be 
replaced by dispute, . . . [andj we would not be 
able to maintain the past standard of employ- 
ment.”’ The Board construed these statements 
as mere predictions of what would result from 
unionization, without any indication that these 
results would be obtained by use of the employer’s 
economic power. As such the Board ruled that 
there had been no unlawful interference. 


Employer’s Limiting of Bargaining Committee Un- 
lawful: “It is contrary to the policy of the act, for 
an employer, either by unilateral act or by contract 
with the exclusive representative of his employees, 
to limit the class or group from among whom the 
employees may thereafter be represented for the 
purposes of collective bargaining.’”’ Such was the 
holding in a case ° recently decided by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The employer in this case refused to bargain 
with the union so long as the bargaining delegation 
included an individual who was not a member of 
the local, although he was a representative of the 
international union. The employer relied upon an 
agreement with the union which he construed as 
permitting outside representatives to participate 
in the disposition of grievances, but otherwise 
prohibiting their participation in the bargaining 
process. The Board ruled that such an agreement 
was invalid and could not be relied upon as justi- 
fication for refusal to bargain with a committee 
which included an outside representative, since 
it deprived the employees of their right under the 
act to choose their representatives freely. 

The Board pointed out, however, that this 
decision leaves intact the principle enunciated in 
earlier cases * to the effect that such matters as 
the size and general composition of a shop com- 
mittee selected to handle local grievances or to 
accompany local or international representatives 





5 In re Oliver Corp. (74 N. L. R. B. 88, July 11, 1947). 
* As, for example, In re Clayton and Lambert Mfg. Co. (34 N. L. R. B. 502). 
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in collective-bargaining negotiations are proper 
subjects for collective bargaining and agreements 
between employers and their representatives. 


Controversy Between District of Union and Locals Is 
a “Labor Dispute’: A Federal district court ruled’ 
that a controversy between a district of a labor 
union on the one hand and a local and its former 
officers on the other is a “labor dispute” within 
the meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The 
administrator for a district of a union sought to 
enjoin several former officers of the local from 
expending funds of the union, collecting check- 
offs, and holding themselves out as officers of the 
locals. The court refused to issue the injunction. 
It stated that the facts presented a “labor dis- 
pute” within the meaning of section 13 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, in that the controversy 
was between “‘one or more employees or associa- 
tions of employees and one or more employees 
or associations of employees,”’ and that it involved 
“the representation of persons in negotiating, 
fixing, maintaining, changing, or seeking to arrange 
terms or conditions of employment.” 


Wages and Hours ° 


Bonuses Which Are Not Included in Determining 
Regular Rate: In two recent decisions the courts 
rejected the contention that certain bonus pay- 
ments made to employees by their employers 
should be included in computing the regular rate 
upon the basis of which the time and one-half 
overtime compensation is determined. 

The first case ® involved so-called “prosperity 
bonus’ payments, which had been made at 
irregular times from a lump sum appropriated for 
such purpose, after each profitable quarter, by 
the company’s board of directors. The amount 
to be paid to each individual was determined 
after the lump sum to be used for the particular 
known payments had been appropriated. It was 
a fixed amount contingent upon the total that 
had been appropriated and the wage bracket of 
the employee. Employees were not informed or 





1 Wilson vy. Dias (U. 8. D. C., E. D., Pa. June 13, 1947). 

§ This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as an interpretation of these acts 
by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

* McComb v. Shepard-Niles Crane & Hoist Corp. (U. 8. D. C., W. D., 
N. Y., June 19, 1947). 


promised in advance that these bonuses would 
be paid. Upon such facts the court ruled that 
the bonus payments did not have to be included 
in calculating the regular rate of compensation. 
The court contrasted this case with those in which 
the bonus is a matter of contractual arrangement 
or the board of directors authorizes regular future 
payments instead of directing each payment after 
the labor has been performed as was done in this 
case. 

In the second case," the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit upheld a finding of a dis- 
trict court that the bonus in question had been 
granted after the work had been completed, and 
was not issued pursuant to any prior agreement 
with the employees. The court concluded that 
such a bonus is in the nature of a gift or a sharing 
of profits earned, as distinguished from an in- 
centive payment, and need not be included in 
determining the regular rate. 

Service Establishment Exemption: In a suit for 
overtime compensation under section 7 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act," an employer, who was in 
the business of cleaning and renovating furniture, 
rugs, etc., claimed that his employees were exempt 
from the act under its section 13 (a) (2), which 
exempts “any employee engaged in any retail or 
service establishment the greater part of whose 
selling or servicing is in intrastate commerce 

. .’ In rejecting this contention the court relied 
upon the United States Supreme Court’s state- 
ment that ‘the exemption reaches employees of 
only such retail or service establishments as are 
comparable to the local merchant, corner grocer 
or filling-station operator who sells to or serves 
ultimate consumers...’ The court found 
that in this case the employer’s business was “not 
designed to attract the attention of the consuming 
public in the manner usually associated with 
retail establishments.”’ It found that a substantial 
portion of the employer’s business was devoted to 
providing services to interior decorators, which 
was essentially a wholesale rather than a retail 
operation. 


Effect of Portal-to-Portal Act on Liquidated Dam- 
ages: Another issue in the same case was the 
effect of the recently enacted Portal-to-Portal Act 





C. A. (8th) July 14, 1947). 
D. N. Y., June 10, 1947). 
p. 666). 


1) Lesser v. Sertner’s, Inc. (U.8. D.C. 8 


” Walling v. Adam Electric Co. (U. 8. C. 
4 Roland Co. v. Walling (326 U. 8. 657 at 
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on the right of an employee under section 16 (b) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to recover not 
only the amount of the unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion, but also an equal amount as liquidated 
damages. The Portal-to-Portal Act amends this 
provision by stating that the court in its dis- 
cretion may award no liquidated damages or only 
a portion of such damages, if the employer shows 
that his violation had been committed in good 
faith and that he had reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that his conduct was not in violation of the 
act. The court in this case, however, ruled that 
the evidence disclosed a lack of good faith and a 
deliberate violation of the act. As such it held 
that an allowance of 100 percent liquidated 
damages was proper. 


Volunteer Worker Not Covered: The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit has reversed ® a 
district court ruling “ that a person who had vol- 
unteered to work for an employer without any ar- 
rangements for compensation, and had stated on 
several occasions that he would not accept wages, 
was nonetheless covered by the act; the lower 
court had ruled that the situation fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the act’s broad definition of ‘‘em- 
ploy”’ i. e., “suffer or permit to work.” The circuit 
court pointed out that the reversal was required 
by the United States Supreme Court decisions in 
the recent cases in which it was held that persons 
engaged in a course of training on railroads solely 
for their own benefit are not employees of the rail- 
roads within the meaning of the Fair Labor 
Siandards Act.” 


Veterans Reemployment 


Seniority Agreement Discriminating Against Veter- 
ans Invalid: During an employee’s absence in mili- 
tary service, his employer entered into an agree- 
ment with the union, which purported to clarify 
seniority rules and to give added significance to 
continuous service in policies governing promo- 
tions. The agreement provided that in case a per- 
son of highest seniority were unable to fill a 
vacancy “‘because of illness or other causes’’ the 
person next in line would temporarily be assigned 
to the job, but the employee temporarily unable to 





8 Rogera vy. Schenkel (U. 8. C. C. A. (2d) June 21, 1947). 
% See Monthly Labor Review, January 1947 (p. 84). 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1947 (p. 859). 


accept the position would be credited with the 
time spent in the job by the employee temporarily 
assigned. However, it was further provided that 
this should not apply to persons unable to accept 
the promotion because of induction into the mili- 
tary forces. While the veteran was in the service, 
the company promoted several persons who had 
less seniority to positions for which he would have 
qualified had he not been absent. He was re- 
employed upon his discharge from the service in 
the position he held at the time he was inducted. 

The court ruled * that the agreement, by ex- 
cluding employees in the service from the benefits 
of the new seniority provision, discriminated 
against veterans, and therefore could not operate 
to prevent the veteran from being reemployed at 
the higher position to which he would have been 
entitled had the contract not contained the ex- 
clusion. The court pointed out that a veteran is 
entitled to the benefits of any contracts which 
were made in his absence, but that any parts of 
such contracts that discriminate against veterans 
are void. 


Permanent and Temporary Positions: Two recent 
district court cases involved the meaning of a 
phrase in the Selective Training and Service Act 
which declares that a veteran is entitled to rein- 
statement if the position he left was “other than 
temporary.” 

A veteran had been employed as a “helper.”’ 
There arose a shortage of skilled mechanics, and 
the company entered into an agreement with the 
union to the effect that helpers could be temporar- 
ily advanced to service as “mechanics.” Such 
persons would acquire no seniority as mechanics 
unless and until they had accumulated 3 or more 
years of continuous service as mechanics, and 
could be reduced to helpers at any time during 
this period if mechanics became available. The 
veteran had been promoted to mechanic pursuant 
to this agreement, and was inducted into the serv- 
ice while holding this position. Upon his return 
he was reemployed as a mechanic, but he was 
subsequently reduced to a helper during a reduc- 
tion in force. 

The court held ” that this reduction was not a 
violation of the Selective Training and Service 
Act. It stated that the act does not guarantee 


™ Armstrong v. Tennessee Coal Co. (U. 8. D. C. N. D. Ala., July 9, 1947). 
@ Spearman v. Thompson (U. 8. D. C. E. D. Ark., May 1, 1947). 
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reemployment in other than a temporary ‘em- 
ployment,” but rather in other than a temporary 
“position.” It concluded that the position of 
mechanic held by the veteran at the time of his 
induction was temporary; and that he could not 
acquire other than temporary status in that posi- 
tion until he had completed the 3 years of actual 
experience required in the collective-bargaining 
agreement by which he was bound. 

The veteran in the second case,"* which did not 
involve a union agreement, had been inducted 
from a position which was entitled ‘sheet metal 
worker temporary.” His prior job had been as a 
sheet metal worker helper. The court ruled that 
the “temporary” designation did not operate to 
deprive the veteran of his right to be reinstated as 
a sheet metal worker helper, which was his per- 
manent position when he entered the service. In 
reaching this conclusion the court pointed out 
that the word “position”? means employment and 
not the particular job the veteran had been per- 
forming. As such the court concluded that the 
veteran, while he had been working in a temporary 
job of sheet metal worker, had permanent employ- 
ment status as a sheet metal worker helper, and 
was entitled to reinstatement in that position. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Massachusetts: Strikes and Picketing to Obtain Main- 
tenance of Membership Unlawful: The highest court 
in Massachusetts has held” that strikes and pick- 
eting to obtain maintenance of membership con- 
tracts are unlawful, are not protected by the free 
speech provision of the Constitution, and may be 
enjoined. 

In reaching its conclusion the court relied on the 
numerous Massachusetts decisions which have de- 
clared that a strike for a closed shop is a strike for 
an illegal purpose. After reviewing various dis- 
cussions of the maintenance of membership con- 
tract, the court concluded that the principle of the 
closed-shop cases is fully applicable to this situa- 
tion. Holding, further, that the principle of such 





18 David v. Boston & Maine R. R. (U. 8. D. C. D. N. H., May 29, 1947). 
% Colonial Press v. Ellis (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 26, 1947). 





Supreme Court decisions as Thornhill v. Alabama,” 
which have held picketing to be protected by the 
free speech provision of the Constitution, is not 
applicable, the court stated: “We do not under- 
stand, however, that that court has held that 
picketing in support of an unlawful objective can- 
not be enjoined. . Until there is an un- 
equivocal pronouncement to that effect we adhere 
to the view of the law laid down in our own deci- 
sions.” 


Nebraska: Anti-Closed Shop Amendment Constitu- 
tional: A Nebraska district court has upheld ™ 
the constitutionality of the Nebraska anti-closed- 
shop amendment. The decision stated that (1) the 
amendment makes unlawful and void any closed 
shop or maintenance of membership agreement, in- 
sofar as applicable to employment in Nebraska, 
whether such agreement was executed before or 
after the effective date of the amendment, Decem- 
ber 12, 1946; (2) the particular phase of employer- 
employee relations covered by this amendment has 
a definite relation to the public welfare, and is sub- 
ject to the police power of the State; and (3) the 
amendment does not conflict with the Federal 
Constitution or any Federal law, including the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. 


Ohio: Stranger Picketing Upheld: The Supreme 
Court of Ohio in 1940 decided * that a “labor dis- 
pute” does not exist in a case in which the mem- 
bers of a picketing union are neither employees 
nor former employees of the picketed employer. 
A lower court in that State, however, recently 
ruled * that subsequent decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court declaring picketing pro- 
tected by the free speech provisions of the Consti- 
tution overrule the earlier case. As such it refused 
to issue an injunction completely prohibiting such 
picketing, although it did issue an injunction 
limiting the number of pickets and prohibiting 
violence. 





» 310 U.S. 88. 

31 Lincoln Union v. Northwestern I and M Co. (Neb. Dist. Ct., Lancaster 
County, July 7, 1947). 

2 Crosby v. Rath (136 O. 8. 352). 

23 Jones v. International Association of Machinists (Ohio Ct. of Comm. PL, 
Cuyahaga County, June 16, 1947). 
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The Keynesian revolution. By Lawrence R. Klein. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1947. 218 pp., charts. 
$3.50. 

Addressed by Dr. Klein of the Cowles Commission to a 
mixed group of readers, this book contains exposition, at 
various levels of economic understanding, by means of text, 
graphs, and mathematical appendixes. It is definitely not 
a Keynes for the layman, as the author properly insists; 
and, like the General Theory itself, it is sometimes more 
successful in putting across essential ideas by means of 
digressions than by systematic exposition. With consid- 
erable clarity, the author delineates the essential differ- 
ences between Keynesian and traditional theory and sets 
aside for separate discussion issues that he believes to be 
side controversies. 

Because Keynes, except for his predilections on policy, 
typified the main current in economic thought through 
the 1920’s, the revolution in his thinking which Klein 
traces may deserve to be called a revolution in the field 
of economic theory. There are illuminating passages on 
obscure and some not so obscure writers who anticipated 
blocks in the Keynesian structure, but the reader may 
prefer a fuller account of the development of economic 
theory, as in Heimann’s History of Economic Doctrines 
(1945). In his Treatise on Money, which is intelligibly 
summarized by Klein and restated mathematically in an 
appendix, Keynes was attempting to formalize a theory 
of the determination of prices to justify the generally 
prevailing belief in the possibility of controlling the busi- 
ness cycle through monetary and banking policy. This 
accounted for the high expectations at time of publication 
and the subsequent disappointment, particularly in view 
of what transpired in 1929, when Keynes succeeded in 
this to no one’s satisfaction, not even his own. 

The key to the revolution, in Klein’s view, was Kahn’s 
development in 1931 of the multiplier relating consumption 
(and therefore savings) to income and not to the interest 
rate. Traditionally the strategic factors of savings and 
investment were related to the determination of interest, 
with the interest rate bringing the two into balance. The 
linking of savings and investment to determine income 
and output, rather than interest, is what Klein refers to as 
the Keynesian revolution. The necessary step in Keynes’ 





Eprror’s Nore.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they 
have been shown with the title entries. 
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thinking was abandonment of the view that the interest 
rate is an important determinant of savings or investment. 
In the General Theory of Employment, Interest, and 
Money, he attempted to show through a theory of effective 
demand that savings and investment, as schedules, are 
brought into equality at various levels of employment and 
not necessarily full employment. He believed that his 
real contribution was to change the equilibrating variable 
from the interest rate to the level of income. 

The consequence for economic thought was the destruc- 
tion of the belief in the tendency toward self-adjustment 
of the economic mechanism toward a full-employment 
equilibrium and the orthodox explanation of unemploy- 
ment solely in terms of imperfections in competition, rigid 
money wages, or lower limits to the interest rate. For 
economic policy, it meant a loss of confidence in banking- 
system control of the business cycle, and emphasis on 
measures to raise simultaneously the level of consumption 
and investment expenditures under conditions of under- 
employment. 


Le mouvement ouvrier Canadien. By Jean-Pierre Després. 
Montreal, Fides, 1947. 205 pp., bibliography. 
$1.50. 

This volume, published under the auspices of Laval 
University’s Industrial Relations Department, traces the 
growth of organized labor in Canada. From its begin- 
ning, the author states, the Canadian labor movement 
was strongly influenced by and in many ways paralleled 
important developments in the labor movement of the 
United States. (In 1944, 2,556 Canadian locals out of 
4,123 were affiliated with international unions having head- 
quarters in the United States.) 

Most unions in Canada are affiliated with three principal 
national federations: Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
(TLCC), which strongly resembles the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the United States; the Canadian Congress 
of Labour (CCL), which is similar to the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in the United States; and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labor (Con- 
fédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada—CTCC), 
which has no counterpart in the United States. In ad- 
dition, there are independent railway brotherhoods which 
are, for the most part, linked to the railroad unions in the 
United States. 

Canadian locals doubled membership during World 
War I; and, unlike unions in the United States, main- 
tained their increased membership during the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s. The impetus given unionization in the 
United States in the middle thirties was reflected in Can- 
ada, and during World War II the membership of Cana- 
dian unions again doubled, reaching 724,188 in 1944. 
Approximately 25 percent of the nonagricultural workers 
were organized. Transport and communications workers 
were most thoroughly unionized, with 59 percent of all 
workers in that industrial classification belonging to unions. 
Mining was 53 percent organized, construction 46 percent, 
and manufacturing approximately 30 percent. The total 
membership in 1945, the latest date for which official fig- 
ures have been published, was 711,117, distributed among 
the organizations asfollows: Trades and Labor Congress 
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of Canada, 312,391; Canadian Congress of Labor, 244,750; 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labor, 68,205; 
other unions, 85,771. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor is affiliated with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. Following the policy 
of the AFL in the United States, the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada has abstained from participation in 
the WFTU. In September 1946, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labor joined the International 
Confederation of Christian Unions. 

Since 1919, the TLCC has represented Canadian labor 
at meetings of the International Labor Organization; the 
two other national labor federations have been represented 
by technical advisers to the Canadian labor delegate. 
The Canadian unions have actively supported moves to 
amend the British North American Act so that Canada 
may ratify the conventions of the ILO. 

In contrast with the TLCC and the CCL, the Catholic 
Confederation, having a membership concentrated in the 
Province of Quebec, opposes a greater centralization of 
government in Canada. In addition, it opposes union 
political activities such as those of political action com- 
mittees of the two larger federations. It emphasizes its 
purely Canadian traditions, and its constitution expresses 
opposition to “domination” of Canadian unions by unions 
in the United States. 


Cooperative Movement 


Summary of cases relating to farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions. By Lyman S. Hulbert. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Cooperative Research and Service Division, 
1947. 15 pp.; processed. (Summary No. 34.) 

Cites court decisions in several cases arising under work- 
men’s compensation, social security, Federal Fair Labor 

Standards, and other acts. 


Frozen food locker cooperatives in Illinois, 1946. By Paul 
C. Wilkins and L. B. Mann. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Cooperative Research and Service Division, 
in cooperation with St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives, 
1947. 37 pp., charts; processed. (Miscellaneous 
report No. 109.) 

Covers 32 associations operating 71 plants in 1945-46; 
shows a 30-percent increase in assets, an 11-percent in- 
crease in income, and a 30-percent increase in net earnings 
over 1944—45. 


Cooperation in Canada, 1945—fourteenth annual summary. 
Ottawa, Department of Agriculture, Economics Divi- 
sion, Marketing Service, 1946. 8 pp.; processed. 

Includes statistics of cooperative associations doing pur- 
chasing or marketing for their members, and of farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies. Fishermen’s associa- 
tions and service cooperatives are not included. 


The maritime cooperative movement today. By Alexander 
Laidlaw. (Jn Public Affairs, Halifax, Canada, June 
1947, pp. 143-146. 30 cents.) 

Affords a general picture of cooperative development as 
regards farmers’, fishermen’s, and consumers’ cooperatives, 
and credit unions, in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 


United cooperative movement in Czechoslovakia. Prague, 
Central Cooperative Council, 1946. 16 pp. 

Gives summary statistics of cooperatives for different 
years, 1937 to 1946, and describes the position of the co- 
operative movement during German occupation of the 
country and since its liberation. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Farm operator family level of living indexes for counties of 
the United States, 1940 and 1945. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1947. 42 pp., map, charts; processed. 

This survey indicates that the increase in farm income 
between 1940 and 1945 resulted in a 25-percent improve- 
ment in the living conditions of farm operators. Criteria 
of “level of living’? used in the survey were the average 
value of farm products sold or traded, and the percentage 
of farms with electricity, telephones, and automobiles. 


Housing and fuel expenditures of city families. Washington, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 13 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1889; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1947, with additional data.) Free. 


Indexes of the retail cost of housefurnishings to moderate- 
income families since 1935. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1947. Variously paged; processed. 
Free. 


Living and office-operating costs in Peru. By Laurin B. 
Askew. Living and office-operating costs in Argentina. 
By Theodore J. Pursley. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of International Trade, 
1946 and 1947. 8 and 9 pp., respectively. (Inter- 
national Reference Service, Vol. 3, No. 53; Vol. 4, - 
No. 2.) 5 cents each. 

The data in the pamphlets listed are intended primarily 
for United States citizens who plan to travel, reside, or 
maintain an office in either country. 


Education and Training 


Digest of annual reports of State boards for vocational educa- 
tion to the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 1947. 58 pp., 
charts; processed. 


Industrial apprenticeship. By Paul Bergevin. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 280 pp., bibli- 
ography. $2.75. 

Based on personal experience in the field of apprentice- 
ship education, and on study of successful training courses, 
the author lists and discusses basic principles for a success- 
ful apprenticeship system. 


Union’s one-year training program equips veterans for’ 
careers in garment industry. (In Industrial Bulletin, 
New York State Department of Labor, New York, 
March 1947, pp. 37-39, illus.) 

Description of an on-the-job training program in the 
New York City women’s garment industry, sponsored by 
local 10 of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union to aid veterans in getting reestablished. 
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Programme d’enseignement pour la formation technique des 
délégués ouvriers dans les comités d’entreprises—cours 
du degré: Premitre legon. By Jean Guéhenno. Paris, 
Confédération Générale du Travail, Comité National 
Permanent d’Education Ouvriére, [19467]. 14 pp. 

Introductory explanation to a series of lessons for 
training worker representatives in the labor-management 
committees which were established in French industrial, 

commercial, and other enterprises by legislation of 1945 

and 1946. Stresses the need for learning how to discuss 

problems, take notes, and bear responsibilities. 


Report of the departmental committee on apprenticeship for 
coal face workers. London, Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, 1947. 18 pp. 4d. net, H. M. Stationery 


Office, London. 


Guaranteed Wages 


Economic analysis of guaranteed wages. Washington, U. 
8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 62 pp. (Bull. 
No. 907.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Economic analysis of the potential effects of guaranteed 
wage plans on the national economy, and the relation of 
guaranteed wages, if widely adopted, to economic security, 
business cycles, and the pattern of resource uses. Pro- 
fessors Alvin H. Hansen and Paul A. Samuelson of Harvard 
University Were commissioned by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to make this analysis as part of its collaboration 
on the guaranteed wage study of the Advisory Board of 
the U. 8. Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
and to supplement the Bureau’s description of guaranteed 
wage plans (see following note). The present report was 
first published as Appendix F to the report to the President 
by the Advisory Board, 


Guaranteed wage or employment plans. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 17 pp. (Buil. No. 
906.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, 

Summary of major findings of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ survey, begun in 1944, of guaranteed wage or 
employment plans, first published as Appendix C to the 
report on guaranteed wages made to the President by the 
Advisory Board of the U. 8. Office of War Mobilization and 


Reconversion. 


Handicapped Workers 


A guide for the placement of the physically impaired. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1947. 337 
pp., forms. (Pamphlet No. 14.) 4thed. 60 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

This volume, in previous editions entitled “Operations 
manual for the placement of the physically handicapped,’’ 
lists some 6,100 positions in the Federal civil service which 
may be held by the physically impaired. These are shown 
by individual Federal establishment and civil service 
region; minimum physical requirements are indicated for 
the respective positions as to orthopedic defects, impaired 
vision, impaired hearing, and chest disabilities. 


How to use handicapped workers. By Arthur T. Jacobs. 
Deep River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., 1946. 186 pp., forms. $3.50. 

Popularly written manual based largely on the analytica| 
techniques developed by the U. 8. Employment Service 
for selective placement of workers, through which job 
requirements are matched with physical capacities. 


A message to the medical profession on vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled: A State-Federal partnership pro- 
gram. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitations, 1947. 14 pp., charts. 

Description of the program for supplying medical serv- 
ices to disabled civilians, under the Vocational Rehabilita- 

tion Act Amendment of 1943. 


Operation of an urban sheltered workshop for the tuberculous. 
By Robert L. McNamara and Agnes W. Brewster. 
(Jn Public Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, Washington, July 4, 1947, pp. 
971-991. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Account of a program which provides a medically super- 
vised period of work for discharged tuberculous patients, 
under a graduated daily schedule. Statistics for a group of 
850 workers, for the period from 1930 to 1945, cover pre- 
vious occupational experience and earnings at the work- 
shop as well as the cost of the program. 


Housing and Building Construction 


Building construction in principal cities of the United 
States, 1921-46, based on building permits issued. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
25 pp.; processed. Free. 

Covers both residential and nonresidential construction. 


Construction cost analysis: Large scale low rent housing— 
public, private, and limited dividend, Volume I. New 
York, New York City Housing Authority, 1946. 
32 pp., map, plans, illus. 

Detailed cost analyses are given for the three types of 
housing covered in the volume. Specifications for the 
buildings themselves are given in Volume II of the report 
(published separately and priced at $2.50). 


Income 


National income and product statistics of the United States. 
1929-46. Washington, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Office of Business Economics, National Income 
Division, 1947. 54 pp., charts. (Supplement to 
Survey of Current Business, July 1947.) 25 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Revised estimates, with explanations, of national 
income and national product and their component series, 
parts of which have appeared in preliminary form in the 
Survey of Current Business. Some of the data are given 
in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 325). 


National income estimates of Soviet Russia—their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and problems. By Paul 
Studenski and Julius Wyler. (Jn Papers and pro- 
ceedings of 59th annual meeting of American Eco- 
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nomic Association, American Economic Review, 
Evanston, Ill., May 1947, pp. 595-610.) 

Discusses Russian methodology in computing the 
national income, and arrives at the conclusion that 
Soviet estimates of national income in their present form 
“are of no use for purposes of international comparison.” 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Annual report on industrial accidents in Illinois for 1946, 
Part II: Summary of compensation cases closed 
during 1946. Chicago, Illinois Department of Labor, 
Division of Statistics and Research, 1947. 82 pp.; 
processed. 


Safe practices around electrical equipment. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, 1947. (Industrial safety charts, series V.) 
5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


Safety manual for operation of copolymer laboratories. 
Washington, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Office of Rubber Reserve, 1947. 54 pp., diagrams. 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


How industry protects the worker’s eyes. By John M, 
Roche and Hedwig 8. Kuhn, M.D. (Jn National 
Safety News, Chicago, July 1947, pp. 33-39, forms, 
illus. 60 cents.) 

Report of a survey made by the National Safety Council 
among 730 plants. Covers eye-injury frequency rates 
in these establishments during 1945, practices as to 
furnishing goggles and other face protection to workers, 
and enforcement of rules on use of goggles. Includes a 
list of recommended practices. 


La prévention des accidents du travail. By F. Mercx. (/n 
Revue du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la 
Prévoyance Sociale, Brussels, March-April 1947, 
pp. 244-264.) 

A plan for the prevention of work accidents, covering 
practical protection methods and emphasizing psychologi- 
cal and human factors. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Industrial hygiene for all workers—evaluation of present 
facilities. By J.G. Townsend. (/n Industrial Medi- 
cine, Chicago, June 1947, pp. 281-284. 75 cents.) 

Notes particularly the recent expansion and activities 
of State and local public industrial hygiene units with the 
aid of Federal grants-in-aid, earmarked for industrial 
hygiene for the first time in the fiscal year 1947. (For 

recent State legislation on industrial hygiene, see p. 283 

of this issue of the Monthly Labor Review.) 


New York University inaugurates institute of industrial 
medicine. (In Industrial Medicine, Chicago, July 


1947, pp. 360-367. 75 cents.) 

Outlines purposes of the Institute of Industrial and Social 
Medicine, established as a unit of the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center on June 3, 1947. A 9-point pro- 
gram, to include not only the training of industrial physi- 
cians but also important services and research in the field 
of industrial hygiene, will be offered. 


Carbon tetrachloride. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1947. 20 pp., 
bibliography. (Controlling chemical hazards series, 
No. 9.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Pompholyz and occupational (contact) dermatitis. By Tibor 
Benek, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine, Chicago, July 
1947, pp. 344-349, bibliography, illus. 75 cents.) 

Gives data on 378 cases of pompholyx, most of them 
work connected, including information on occupations of 
workers and on location and duration of infection. This 
type of dermatosis is differentiated from other kinds, and 
therapeutic measures and compensability are discussed. 


Industrial Relations 


Department store unionization trends. By Abraham A. 
Desser. (/n Conference Board Management Record, 
New York, June 1947, pp. 141-146.) 

Analysis of 20 union agreements, giving details of em- 
ployee coverage, wages and hours, grievance procedures, 
seniority, and other provisions. Ten of the agreements 
are with AFL unions and ten with CIO unions. 

Do we need labor courts? By George Cahill. (Jn Marquette 
Law Review, Milwaukee, May 1947, pp. 1-27. 75 
cents.) 

The writer cites the precedents for government wage 
regulation in early English law and the objectives and 
accomplishments of the Australian Court of Conciliation, 
and examines recent trends in the United States in their 
relation to the general problem of maintaining indus- 
trial peace. 

Labor standards provisions in Government foreign procure- 
ment contracts. By Robert E. Mathews. (J/n Illinois 
Law Review, Chicago, May—June 1947, pp. 141-168.) 

Case-study of the development of the governmental 
administrative program dealing with labor standards 
provisions in Government contracts. 


Sociological theory in industrial relations. By Herbert 
Blumer. (/n American Sociological Review, E.vaus- 
ton, Ill., June 1947, pp. 271-278. $1.) 


Extent of collective agreements in seven European countries. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1893; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1947.) Free. 


Conciliation machinery. By O. H. Parsons. (Jn Indus- 
trial Law Review, London, March 1947, pp. 318-322. 
2s.) 

This article deals with conciliation in the coal industry, 
and is the first of a series which will describe conciliation 
machinery and procedures in major British industries. 
The building industry is covered in the April issue of the 
Industrial Law Review. 


Industrial relations in Hungary. (In International Labor 

Review, Geneva, March-April 1947, pp. 247-260. 

50 cents. Distributed in United States by Wasb- 
ington Branch of I. L. O.) 

Analysis of the effect upon industrial relations in 

Hungary, since its liberation, of labor legislation, agrarian 

reform, and the nationalization of certain key industries 
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Industry Reports 


The miners’ case and the public interest—a documentary 
chronology. By Edward A. Wieck. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 92 pp. 50 cents. 

Point-by-point chronology of events following Govern- 
ment seizure in 1946 of the bituminous-coal mines, and 
the action of the U. 8. Supreme Court in 1947 in uphold- 
ing the conviction of the United Mine Workers of America 
and the union’s president for contempt of court. Perti- 
nent documents are reproduced. 


Compensation and service of railroad employees—statistical 

' tables, 1945. Chieago, U. 8S. Railroad Retirement 

Board, 1947. 196 pp.; processed. 

The data in these tables are based on the records of 
service and compensation credits earned in 1945 by em- 
ployees of companies covered by both the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. They 
include classifications according to class of employer, occu- 
pation and occupational group, amount of credited com- 
pensation, and number of months of service. 


Seasonal workers in California: A study of four seasonal 
industries to provide basic data relating to the problem 
of eligibility for unemployment insurance. Sacramento, 
Department of Employment, 1947. Variously paged, 
charts; processed. 

The four industries studied were fruit and vegetable 
canning, fish cafining, dried fruit packing, and pine logging 
and sawmills. The general characteristics of seasonal 
employment are described. The report is primarily an 
analysis of interviews with employers and about 1,900 
workers. 


The cigar and cigarette industry in Puerto Rico. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, 1947. 37 pp.; processed. 
Free. 

One of a series of reports prepared to furnish basic data 
needed by industry committees considering upward revision 
of the minimum-wage rate. Gives information on previous 
minimum-wage action under the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, on average hourly earnings, and on eco- 
nomic and competitive conditions in the industry. Similar 
reports have been published for the following Puerto Rican 
industries: Artificial flower; foundry, machine shop, and 
fabricated metal products; full-fashioned hosiery; hooked 
rug; small leather goods and related products; pearl 
button; railroad, railway express, and property motor 
transport; shoe manufacturing; sugar manufacturing; vege- 
table, fruit, and fruit-juice canning; vegetable packing; 
wholesaling, warehousing, and other distribution industries. 


Report of the commissioner appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the [Australian] coal-mining industry. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 
[19467]. 2 vols.; 505 pp., map, diagrams. £1 5s. 

Volume I includes sections on postwar employment, 
absenteeism, work stoppages, working conditions, housing, 
and pension schemes in the industry. The most recent 
statistics are for 1945. Volume II contains chapters on 
mining conditions in individual States, the general alpha- 
betical index, and miscellaneous material. 


Labor Legislation 


Explaining the Taft-Hartley Act. Washington, American 
Federation of Labor, 1947. 8 pp. 

No. 1 in a series of four bulletins in which the AFL deals 
with major provisions of the new Federal Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act. No. 2 covers boycotts and strikes, 
No. 3 covers unfair practices, and No. 4 consists of sug- 
gested clauses for collective-bargaining contracts. 


How the Taft-Hartley bill will affect your employer-employee 
relations—an operating guide for all employers. Deep 
River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 1947. 
Folded chart. Single copies $1. 


More important provisions of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947. By Burton A. Zorn and Howard 
Lichtenstein. New York, Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, 1947. 26 pp. : 


New labor law—Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, 
with explanation. Chicago, etec., Commerce Clearing 
House, Ine., 1947. 128 pp. $1. 


Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Union health and welfare funds—a symposium on evolution 
and problems, operation and experience. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1947. 
48 pp. (Studies in business economics, No. 8.) 


Maternity benefits under union-contract health insurance 
plans. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1947. 16 pp. (Bull. No. 214.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Digest of provisions for the financing and administration of 
State disability compensation systems in the laws of Rhode 
Island and California, and the reports of New Hamp 
shire, Massachusettes, New Jersey, and Washington. 
Compiled by David Kessler. Chicago, U. 8. Railroad 
Retirement Board, Library, 1947. 14 pp.; processed. 


Statistical abstract, cash sickness compensation, [Rhode 
Island), benefit year 1944-45. Providence, Rhode 
Island Unemployment Compensation Board, 1947. 
95 pp.; processed. 

Detailed tables give a variety of information, including 
statistics on diseases and injuries. During the second year 
of the State program, covered by the report, 37,673 cases 
(including 5,038 pregnancy cases) were handled, and some 
5 million dollars were paid in cash sickness benefits. 


Red miracle: The story of Soviet medicine. By Edward 
Podolsky, M.D. New York, Beechhurst Press, Inc., 
1947. 274 pp. $3.50. 

Includes chapters on accident-prevention services, public 
health, and socialized medicine. 


Prices 


Retail prices of food, 1944 and 1945. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 36 pp., charts. 
(Bull. No. 899.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 
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Typical electric bills, cities of 50,000 population and more: 
Typical net monthly bills as of January 1, 1947, for 
residential, commercial, and industrial services. Wash- 
ington, Federal Power Commission, 1947. xvi, 34 
pp., charts; processed. (R-33.) 25 cents. 


Economic Adviser’s weekly index numbers of wholesale prices 


in India. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1946. 58 
pp., charts. 5s. 6d. 
Index numbers of 23 individual commodities, as well as 
general indexes of wholesale prices, 1931-45. 


Soviet Union: Trends in prices, rations, and wages. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 8 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1885; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1947.) Free. 


Reconstruction 


Report on the White Paper, ‘‘ Economic survey for 1947.” 
(In What the T. U. C. is Doing, Trades Union 
Congress, London, May 1947, pp. 31-39.) 

States the British Trades Union Congress’ position on 
the Government’s “Economic survey for 1947’ (Cmd. 
7046), issued in February. Criticizes the coal target as 
too low and manpower estimates for the armed forces as 
too high. Recommends “special restraints or discourage- 
ment upon less essential industries’ and ‘‘some encourage- 
ment to workpeople to move into essential industries.” 
Objects to Government’s criteria for adjudicating trade- 
union demands for shorter hours. 


Manpower problems: Repatriation of war prisoners. (In 
American Perspective, Vol. I, No. 1, Foundation for 
Foreign Affairs, Washington, April 1947, pp. 21-34. 
25 cents.) 

This article, in the first number of American Perspective, 
reviews the situation of war prisoners, particularly their 
use as labor supply in various Allied countries. It is 
introduced as the first of a series on international man- 
power problems. 


Soviet economic reconversion, 1945-46. By Harry Schwartz. 
(In Papers and proceedings of 59th annual meeting of 
American Economic Association, American Economic 
Review, Evanston, Ill., May 1947, pp. 611-623.) 

Description of industrial reconversion progress in the 

Soviet Union, with comments on factors retarding labor 

efficiency. Discusses steps taken by the Government to 

meet the labor shortage and to promote productivity. 


Social Security (General) 


Compilation of the social security laws, including the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and related enactments 
through March 1, 1947. Washington, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Administration, 1947. 
117 pp. 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Social security: Selected list of references on unemployment, 
old age and survivors’, and health insurance. Prepared 
by Matthew A. Kelly and Hazel C. Benjamin. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial 
Relations Section, March 1947. 60 pp. 75 cents. 


Some basic readings in social security. Washington, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
1947. 94 pp. (Publication No. 28.) 

This bibliography, revised as of June 1, 1946, covers the 
various programs under the Federal Social Security Act; 
the railroad social security system; health insurance and 
medical care; social security planning; and material in 
English on foreign systems of social insurance. 


La previdenza sociale alla fine del 1946—ordinamenti 
attuali e nuovi orientamenti in Italia ed all’estero. 
Rome, Ministero del Lavoro e della Previdenza 
Sociale, 1947. xix, 710 pp. (Studi e documenti, No. 
1.) 

Comprehensive study of social insurance in Italy, 
including statements of the purposes and fields of applica- 
tion of old-age, unemployment, and tuberculosis insurance; 
and detailed data on contributions, benefits, ete., with 
statistics in some cases back to 1920. Information is 
provided on special insurance funds, such as those for 
seamen, public service workers, independent workers, etc. 
Briefer treatment is given at the end of the volume to the 
social-insurance systems of Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United States. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wage problems of the northern cotton textile industry. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1947. 40 pp., charts. 

A detailed study of wages, based on published data and 
on the results of a special survey conducted by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in cooperation with the 
Northern Cotton Textile Research Committee. The main 
purpose of the survey was to obtain data on the postwar 
wage structure of the industry in the New England States. 
Comparisons are made with wages in other areas and in 
other industries. Wage changes in the industry are viewed 
against the economic background of an expected increase 
in business hazards and decline in demand for the products 
of the industry. 


Wage structure: Women’s and misses’ suits and coats, 1948. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
23 pp., charts; processed. (Wage structure, series 2, 
No. 45.) Free. 
Other reports recently issued in this series furnish data 
for 1946 on wages in sawmilling in the South and in the 
manufacture of knitwear. 


The wage rationalization program in United States Steel. 
By Robert Tilove. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1947. 16pp. (Serial No. R. 1896: 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, June 1947.) 
Free. 


Wage levels. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, July 1947. 4 pp. 
(Selected references, No. 16.) 

References to discussions of general principles and 
criteria in wage determination and to studies of specific 
situations. 
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Accordo per il rinnovo della tregua salariale. (In Notiziario 
della Confederazione Generale del’Industria Italiana, 
Rome, June 5, 1947, pp. 7-9.) 

Text of the agreement renewing the wage truce in Italy, 
signed at Rome on May 30, 1947, by the General Confeder- 
ation of Italian Industry and the General Confederation 
of Labor. Gives percentage relationships of wages of three 
types of skilled workers to wages of unskilled laborers 
(ranging from a base of 100 for a laborer to 127.50 for a 
highly skilled worker), as well as information on bonuses, 
family allowances, etc. 


Women in Industry 


Industrial injuries to women. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1947. 17 pp. 
(Bull. No. 212.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Women workers after V-J day in one community— Bridge- 
port, Conn. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1947. 37 pp. (Bull. No. 216.) 
15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Women who work in Utica. New York, State Department 
of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, Women in 
Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1947. 32 pp.; 
processed. 

Report on a study made by the Young Women’s 
Christian Ass@ciation, Utica, N. Y., of the jobs, wages, 
working conditions, home responsibilities, leisure-time 
activities, and interests of over 400 women. 


General Reports 


The midyear economic report of the President to the Congress, 
July 21, 1947. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 82 pp. 25 cents. 

Summarized in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 


(p. 321). 


Bureau of Labor Statistics chart series, 1946. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 114 pp. 75 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

This series of charts and the accompanying statistics 
present data on subjects within the scope of the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, including employment and unemploy- 

ment, labor turn-over, working hours, earnings, output 

per man-hour, irdustrial injuries, labor-management 
disputes, construction activities, and retail and wholesale 
prices, 


Survey of consumer finances: Part I, Expenditures for 
durable goods and investments: Part I1, Consumer 
incomes and liquid asset holdings. (In Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, June 1947, pp. 647-663, 


charts; July 1947, pp. 788-802, charts. Also re 
printed.) 
Some of the high lights of this survey are given in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 329). 


Year book of labor statistics, 1945-46. Montreal, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1947. 284 pp., bibliography. 
(In English, French, and Spanish.) $2.50. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
I. L. O. 

Statistics are given for approximately 60 countries. 
Subjects covered include the labor force, employment, 
unemployment, hours of work, wages, industrial accidents, 
industrial disputes, prices and cost of living, migration, 
and production. Index numbers have been recomputed 
to a 1937 base. 


The French Zone revisited. (In American Perspective, 
Vol. I, No. 2, Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Wash- 
ington, May 1947, pp. 81-96. 25 cents.) 

This review of conditions in the French Zone of occupied 
Germany includes some statements on economic and labor 
issues. It supplements a more comprehensive report pub- 
lished in Information Pamphlet No. 1 of the Foundation 
for Foreign Affairs. 


The Saar and its coal. (In Economist, London, July 5, 
1947, pp. 22, 23. 1s.) 

Report on French policy in the Saar, especially as re- 
gards production of coal. Contains a comparative table 
of rations for Saar miners and other groups in the French 
Zone of Germany. 


Il mercato del lavoro. (In Rassegna Economica della 
Associazione fra le Societ& Italiane per Azione, Rome, 
June-July 1947, pp. 161-164.) 

Survey of the labor market situation in Italy. Covers 
data on working population; unemployment (since 
resumption of recording in October 1945); wage indexes 
of Central Institute of Statistics for different classes of 
workers under industrial contracts in 1946 and 1947; 
official cost of living and food indexes; and earnings (in- 
cluding family allowances, etc.) of married workers with 
children. 


Les nouveauz articles économiques de la Constitution [Suisse]. 
By Arthur Steiner. (Jn Revue Syndicale Suisse, 
organe mensuel de |’Union Syndicale Suisse, Berne, 
June 1947, pp. 167-178.) 

Description of movement for revision of economic 
articles of the Swiss constitution of 1874. Includes detail 
on new articles authorizing the Confederation Govern- 
ment to act together with the cantons and private enter- 
prise to prevent economic crises and combat unemploy- 
ment, and to legislate on protection of workers, industrial 
relations, compulsory extension of collective labor agree- 
ments, ete. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 


‘'ABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 


















































































































































2. —-—_ +--+ -—- — + 


~2——- —_—_ + _-_ + 


Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
Labor force 1947 1946 
Feb- Jan- De- No- Octo- | Sep- 
2 2 
July June May | April | March ruary uary | cember| vember} ber | tember 
Total, both sexes 

on est ctinavenscebuphbnedenes 64,035 | 64,007 | 61,760 | 60,650 | 59,960 | 59,630 | 59,510 | 60,320 | 60,980 | 61,160 | 61,340 
| = —— = SSS |_| eS) | OOS) OOOO 
Coo tse cnnccesnccusnd 62, 664 | 62,609 | 60,290 | 59,120 | 58,390 | 58,010 | 57,790 | 58,430 | 58,970 | 58,990 | 59,120 
TE TEE 2,584 | 2,555 | 1,960] 2,420; 2,330} 2,490} 2,400; 2,120} 1,930] 1,960] 2,070 
Ee 60,079 | 60,055 330 | 56,700 | 56,060 | 55,520 | 55,3€0 | 56,310 | 57,040 | 57,030 | 57,050 

0 ST heii! 50,013 | 49,678 | 49,370 | 48,840 | 48,820 | 48,600 | 48,890 | 49,100 | 49,140 | 48,410 | 48, 300 

orked 35 hours or more________- 4 41,747 , 330 | 40,120 | 40,680 | 40,750 | 41,500 | 42,120 | 41,800 | 41,400 | 41,610 

Worked 15-34 hours___.._.....__- 4, 630 4,532 4, 780 4, 820 4, 880 4, 690 4, 280 4, 290 4, 730 4, 340 3, 650 

Worked 1-14 hours #_______._____- 1,150 1, 243 1, 550 1,570 1, 500 1,440 1, 400 1, 350 1, 270 1, 260 1, 150 

With a job but not at work §____. 4, 631 2, 156 1,710 2, 330 1, 760 1, 720 1,710 1, 340 1,340 1,410 1, 890 
EE tctheakkddndanamaesenss 10, 066 | 10,377 8, 960 7, 860 7, 240 6, 920 6, 500 7, 210 7, 900 8, 620 8, 750 
Worked 35 hours or more_______.- 8,067 | &,326| 6,940] 5,520) 4,750) 4,320) 4,040] 5,150] 6,020] 6,820] 7,110 

Worked 15-34 hours__.........-_- 1, 653 1, 700 1, 660 1,770 1,790 1, 890 1, 700 1, 450 1, 560 1, 510 1,350 

Worked 1-14 hours 4_________.___- 171 187 210 260 300 280 300 320 160 200 170 

With a job but not at work §____- 174 165 150 310 400 430 460 290 160 90 120 

Males 

I a ici icnennccdcctncnncamaedan 46, 213 | 45,839 | 44,620 | 44,310 | 43,990 | 43,700 | 43, 560 | 43,860 | 43,940 | 43,970 | 44,040 
ne 44, 861 | 44,460 | 43,170 | 42,800 | 42,440 | 42,100 | 41,860 | 41,990 | 41,950 | 41,820 | 41,850 
Sc ctincSidkdeseanamnne 1, 789 1, 707 1,420 1, 900 1, 850 2,010 1, 950 1, 690 1, 520 1, 580 1, 580 
EA ES ee, ee aN: 43,071 | 42,753 | 41,750 | 40,900 | 40,590 | 40,090 | 39,910 | 40,300 | 40,430 | 40,270 | 40, 270 
CS FI: 34,937 | 34,729 | 34,340 | 33,970 | 34,030 | 33,830 | 34,060 | 34,010 | 34,050 | 33, 500 | 33, 480 

Worked 35 hours or more.__..___- 29,041 | 30,639 | 30,160 | 29,260 | 26,400 | 29,280 | 29,910 | 30,290 | 30,140 | 29,750 | 20,940 

Worked 15-34 hours___.__.._____- 2, 555 2, 333 2, 350 2, 530 2, 680 2, 540 2, 200 2, 120 2, 390 2, 200 1,770 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢.____________- 446 469 690 730 660 670 660 600 590 560 460 

With a job but not at work ®.____| 2,895 1,288; 1,140] 1,450} 1,290] 1,340] 1,290] 1,000 930 990 | 1,310 
ERAT ENE SIS: 8, 134 8, 024 7,410 6, 930 6, £60 6, 260 5, 850 6, 290 6, 380 6, 770 6, 790 
Worked 35 hours or more._______- 7,130 | 7,187 | 6,400; 5,260/ 4,600] 4,190 | 3,850; 4,860); 5,360 5,810 | 6,020 

Worked 15-34 hours_______...._-. 775 588 770 1, 230 1, 380 1, 460 1, 330 950 780 770 560 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢_____________. 98 101 130 190 230 230 250 220 90 120 100 

With a job but not at work °____. 130 148 110 250 350 380 420 260 150 70 110 

Females 

EE a ee, 17, 822 | 18,168 | 17,140 | 16,340 | 15,970 | 15,930 | 15,950 | 16,460 | 17,040 | 17,190 | 17, 306 
ee ee 17, 803 | 18,149 | 17,120 | 16,320 | 15,950 | 15,910 | 15,930 | 16,440 | 17,020 | 17,170 | 17,270 
ee 795 R48 F40 520 80 480 hy 430 410 410 490 
— bi iebdtnpiteka octmcuaneda 17,008 | 17,302 | 16,580 | 15,800 | 15,470 | 15,430 | 15,480 | 16,010 | 16,610 | 16,760 | 16,780 

rt) SS 15,076 | 14,949 | 15,030 | 14,870 | 14,790 | 14,770 | 14,830 | 15,090 | 15,090 | 14,910 | 14, 820 

orked 35 hours or more________- 10, 561 | 11,108 | 11,170 | 10,860 | 11,280 | 11,470 | 11,590 | 11,830 | 11,660 | 11,650 | 11,670 

Worked 15-34 hours__........._-.. 2, 075 2, 199 2, 430 2, 290 2, 200 2, 150 2, 080 2,170 2, 340 2, 140 1, 880 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢#_____________- 704 774 860 840 840 770 740 750 680 7 690 

With a job but not at work §____. 1, 736 868 570 &8O 470 380 420 340 410 420 580 
FE I 1, 932 2, 353 1, 550 930 680 660 650 920 1, 520 1, 850 1, 960 
Worked 35 hours or more.______.- 937 | 1,139 540 260 150 130 190 200 660 | 1,010] 1,090 

Worked 15-34 hours___........_-. 878 1,112 890 540 410 430 370 & 780 740 790 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢.._..._______- 73 86 80 70 70 50 50 100 70 80 70 

With a job but not at work §____- 44 17 40 60 50 50 40 30 10 20 10 


















































August} July 

——--_~ 

62, 200 62, 820 
59,750 | 60,110 
2, 060 2, 270 
57,690 | 57,840 
48, 550 47, 870 
40,720 | 39, 450 
3, 810 3,770 
960 1, 020 
3, 060 3, 630 
9, 140 9, 970 
6, 970 7, 840 
1, 830 1, 816 
140 160 
200 160 
44, 060 45, 370 
42,580 | 42,710 
1, 600 1, 760 
40,980 | 40, 950 
33,666 | 33,140 
29,580 | 28, 660 
1, 950 1, 930 
410 400 
1, 720 2, 150 
7, 320 7, 810 
6, 210 6,770 
880 810 
80 100 
150 130 
17,210 | 17,450 
17,170 17, 400 
460 510 
16, 710 16, 890 
14,890 | 14,730 
11,140 10, 700 
1, 860 1, 840 
550 620 
1, 340 1, 480 
1, 820 2,160 
760 1, 070 
950 1,000 
60 60 
50 30 





1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are re wae small. Therefore, the smaller 
= should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 


2 Beginning in June 1947, the estimates are presented rounded to the nearest 
d, and, for convenience, figures under 100,000 are no longer replaced 

with asterisks, These changes from previous practice do not reflect an 
improvement in reliability of the data but are made in order to achieve 
consistency with other census releases on related subjects. Because of 
rounding the individual figures no longer add to group totals. 


3 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 
4 Excludés persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (lessthan 


15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 


5 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 


within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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‘TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers' in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 
















































































{In thousands] 
Annual! 
| 1947 1946 average 
Industry division a mee 
| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 | 1939 
|_| --  - YF SS Sn Shee x 

Total estimated employment. ............. 42, 139 ‘42. 342 41, 920 |41, 824 |42, 043 |41, 849 |41, 803 |42,928 |42, 439 |42. 065 /41, 848 /41, 466 |40.877 |42,042 | 30, 287 
Manufacturing...................-.-------. 115,170 |16, 317 |15, 237 |15. 429 |15. 510 |15, 475 |15, 372 |15, 348 |15, 271 |15, 064 |15, 035 |14, 876 |14, 526 |17, 381 | 10, 078 
eS sO4 890 SS4 856 879 880 BAB 874 883 SRY 886 873 917 845 
Contract construction *? sleet eben 1,853 | 1,763 | 1,685 | 1,619 | 1,534 | 1,502 | 1,527 | 1,644 1,713 | 1,753 | 1,747 | 1.713 | 1,627 | 1, 567 1, 150 
Transportation and public utilities 4,139 | 4,115 | 3,970 | 3,836 | 4,020 | 4,011 | 4,014 | 4,071 | 4,101 , 093 | 4,064 | 4,103 | 4,051 | 3,619 2, 912 
Trade ' caattidiand swaadiitepieaael 8, 556 | 8, 580 | 8, 546 | 8, 552 | 8,565 | 8,507 | 8,552 | 9,234 | 8,808 | 8,667 | 8,523 | 8,402 | 8,337 | 7,322 6, 705 
i ES So TR 1, 500 | 1, 567 | 1,561 | 1,554 | 1,555 | 1,546 | 1,544 1,546 | 1, 543 | 1,540 | 1, 534 | 1.554 | 1,549 | 1,401 1, 382 
Service ' Pe Er 4,686 | 4.711 | 4,500 | 4,552 | 4,565 | 4,561 | 4,527 | 4,573 | 4,555 | 4.514 | 4,456 | 4,430 | 4.426 | 3, 786 3, 228 
Federal, State, and local government.....| 5, 281 | 5,300 | 5,447 | 5,426 | 5,415 | 5,367 | 5,384 | 5,638 | 5,475 | 5,551 | 5,605 | 5,502 | 5,488 | 6,049 | 3, 987 
! Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salaried workers in non- ployment estimates ted in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 


agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, 
domestic servants, and personne! of the armed forces are excluded. These 
estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made avail- 
able by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
eee for the current and immediately preceding months are subject to 
revision. 

* These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 


ublication, which include self-employed persons, rem a dpe and 

orce-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or public 
bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of construc- 
tion firms. An article presenting this other construction employment series 
bb appear in the August issue of this publication, and in every third issue 
thereafter, 


‘ABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers' in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
Industry Group 


[In thousands] 























-" Annual 

1947 1946 average 
Major industry group - a a 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov.| Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | 1943 1939 
Be Bsa a nc on cntandocéatimenods 15,170 {15,317 |15, 237 |15,429 |15, 510 |15,475 |15,372 |15, 348 |15, 271 |15, 064 {15,035 |14, 876 |14, 526 |17,381 | 10,078 
Durable goods... ... opGthioowsiiaalendinl 7,655 | 7,848 | 7,781 | 7,892 | 7,892 | 7,857 | 7,781 | 7,731 | 7,721 | 7,623 | 7,590 | 7,486 | 7,307 |10,297 | 4,357 
eo EE eee: 7,515 | 7, 7,456 | 7,537 | 7,618 | 7,618 | 7,501 | 7,617 | 7,550 | 7,441 | 7,445 | 7,390 | 7,219 | 7,084 | 5,720 
Tron and steel and their products........... 1, 822 | 1,833 | 1,829 | 1,842 1,840 | 1,832 1,823 | 1,787 | 1,800 | 1,761 | 1,776 | 1,751 | 1,704 | 2,034 1,171 
Electrica] machinery ....................-.- 719 744 718 732 775 777 773 771 763 751 734 713 685 914 355 
Machinery, except electrical... ............ 1, 487 | 1,520 | 1,532 | 1,586 | 1,522 1,512 | 1,504 1,489 1,479 | 1,458 | 1,434 | 1,411 | 1,385 | 1,585 690 

Transportation equipment, except automo- 

Sy alee AS ones Sadbeneutanen 512 583 587 601 £96 599 603 600 592 588 590 607 618 | 2,951 193 
pv ere ee seninotious 963 969 926 68, 971 AS 924 943 954 954 969 925 804 $45 466 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ..... 450 4¢7 419 491 496 498 494 493 488 483 477 471 457 525 283 
Lumber and timber basic products -._..-.. 721 731 715 690 673 660 6&4 652 659 650 642 643 620 589 465 
Furniture and finished lumber products --- 502 509 507 516 524 523 514 504 497 489 482 482 469 429 385 
Stone, clay, and glass products............. 479 492 488 497 465 491 492 492 489 489 486 483 465 422 349 
Textile-mill products and other fibre man- 

ERE rey Ste eae: 1, 271 | 1,292 | 1,310 | 1,336 | 1,355 | 1,362 | 1,354 | 1,353 | 1,340 | 1,322 1,310 1,206 | 1,281 | 1,330; 1,235 
Apparel and other finished textile products_| 1,195 | 1,197 | 1,162 | 1,222 | 1,277 | 1,274 | 1,244 1,229 1,209) 1,211 | 1,13 | 1,170 | 1,121 | 1,080 S04 
Leather and leather products..............| 300 385 385 3¢8 404 405 403 403 398 395 3¢7 395 396 378 383 
| RE eR Be OE 1,646 | 1,565 | 1,516 | 1,505 | 1,487 | 1,485 | 1,513 | 1,548 | 1,544 | 1,490 1,564 | 1,579 | 1,512 1,418] 1,192 
Tobacco manufactures. ...................- ON 97 96 95 100 103 104 105 104 102 100 99 98 103 105 
Paper and allied products....... obciiiiiehwdh 453 462 461 465 467 467 465 465 461 454 450 447 442 389 320 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 692 693 690 689 687 687 683 688 679 672 6€2 660 656 549 561 
Chemicals and allied products... .......... 731 724 744 747 750 747 741 732 728 714 704 692 685 873 421 
Products of petroleum and coal. ..........- 235 231 228 223 224 222 222 221 222 222 224 223 221 170 147 
Rubber ee 264 270 276 229 293 295 204 206 2u4 290 281 274 264 231 150 
Miscellaneous products. .................. 540 553 558 568 574 £71 568 577 &71 569 560 555 543 563 311 


















































! Estimates include all full- and part-time uction and nonproduction 
workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received a ny be 
pay period rary nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates have 

nm adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1945 data made available by 


the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Com- 
parable series from January 1939 are available upon request. Data for the 
current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers! in Manufacturing Industries, by State 





























{In thousands] 

1947 1946 Annual 
pee > — oo! overage 

June | May | Apr Mar Feb Jan Dee Nov Oct. Sept Aug July June 1043 
107.9] 108.0} 108.6) 115.3) 118.0} 117.9) 117.8) 117.1) 117.7) 117.6] 118.7) 115.6) 113.7) 144.4 
79.3 78.7 81.1 83.0 83.5 82.4 83.0 81.6 79.0 79. 6 79.2 77.2 79.3 77.0 
39. 4 39. 4 42.0 42.9 43.2 43.3 43.1 41.8 42.1 41.6 41.4 40.6 40. 5 41.3 
724.7| 734.3) 749.9) 763.5) 765.5) 761.6) 766.9) 762.1} 754.1; 750.0) 741.2] 727.9) 740.6) 8385.6 
147.0} 147.7] 150.6) 153.8) 154.0) 153.6) 154.4) 152.0) 150.5) 147.7] 145.2) 141.7) 144.6] 169.4 
414.1) 417.0) 420.1) 424.2) 425.2) 422.0) 420.6) 416.1) 410.9 406.7) 496.5) 390.9) 392.0) 604.2 
1, 818. 6} 1,835.4 1, 870. 6| 1, 911. 4} 1, 916.1) 1, 900.1) 1,899.0) 1,897.8) 1,888.8) 1,876.0] 1,853.2) 1, 706.6) 1,814.2) 2115.7 
742. 5 7.@ 738.5) 768.6; 768.4) 770.3 768.0 757.7| 753.2) 748.9) 742.8) 733.2) 735.8) 951.1 
1, 487.1) 1, 404. 5} 1, 507.7 1, 511.8) 1,513.1 1 189 1, 515. 1) 1, 511.7] 1,458.1) 1, 482.6) 1, 466.7) 1,444.8) 1,423.9) 1, 578.3 
1, 244. 5} 1, 238. 7) 1, 254. 6) 1, 255.4) 1, 251.3) 1, 242. 7) 1,231.1] 1, 238.3) 1, 230.5) 1, 223. 5) 1,205.1) £,171. 5) 1,161.2) 1,362.5 
551.1) 550.1) 554.4) 555.8) 556.2) 549.6) 544.2) 638.4) 638.3) 545.1) 530.7) 511.3) 511.7) 633.1 
1, 238. 3) 1, 232.0) 1, 248. 2] 1, 249. 4) 1, 251.1] 1,244.4] 1, 236.0) 1,229.6) 1, 203.4) 1, 195.7) 1, 186.0] 1, 165.8) 1,159.8) 1, 263.7 
1,013.1} 980.3) 1,035.4] 1,046.7] 1,038.5} 1,027.8} 1, 032.8] 1,041.6) 1,033.3) 1,040.6) 1,010.4) 982.3) 942.9) 1,181.8 
430.4) 425.8} 429.8) 420.3) 424.6) 420.7) 422.5) 420.1) 412.8) 417.8) 411.3] 423.8) 387.8) 442.8 
194.5} 193.5) 195.1] 197.8} 199.1] 198.5) 199.6) 199.7) 195.5) 199.3) 1094.6) 193.2} 182.8! 215.6 
146.5) 145.0] 146.6) 147.0) 149.4) 148.8] 146.9) 144.0) 132.0) 136.4) 143.3) 136.1) 186.3) 161.7 
355.5) 351.3 355.5) 355.9) 350.7 355. 3 357.9} 356.0) 343.7 340.2) 341.4 333. 9 330. 4 412.9 
6.9 6.8 6.5 0.5 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.5 6.0 5.9 6.2 5.9 5.8 5.6 
11.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.5 10. 5 8.4 8.2 9.9 9.8 10.3 10.3 
43.1 42.5 41.9 42.8 42.8 44.1 44.5 44.0 39. 6 40.3 43.3 41.5 42.0 60.7 
81.0 79.5 79.3 77.8 78.1 78. 8 79.6 79.5 74.1 73.8 78.1 76.1 74.8| 144.2 
45. H| 45. 4 44.9 45.0 44.6 45.3 45.2 45.0 45.1 48.0 47.9 45.4 44.7 55. 2 
224.3} 229.0] 228.4) 236.2) 237.3] 237.9] 241.3) 240.7) 238.6) 245.5) 249.0) 238.2) 234.5) 348.8 
17.2 17.1 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.9 17.3 17.0 16.7 16.7 16.4 16.1 16.1 15.6 
207.9} 209.4) 200.1) 210.1) 210.1) 211.4) 213.3) 212.6) 211.4) 211.4) 204.7) 200.2) 197.3] 231.9 
132.5} 131.3} 133.0} 131.9] 132.0) 131.9) 131.9) 133.4) 141. 132.9) 132.0) 128.0) 128.4) 182.2 
364.9] 365.8) 372.1] 375.4) 375.0) 373.2) 371.4] 368.1) 361.6) 359.0) 358.9) 358.2) 360.9) 399.9 
188 9} 188.7] 189.7] 189.8] 189.5) 188.5) 188.0) 186.7) 183.3] 182.8) 183.9} 180.0) 179.8) 191.8 
246.5} 249.7) 253.9] 254.0) 255.9) 257.9) °260.0) °263.6) 261.5) *260.8) 257.1) *251.6| 244.9) 302.9 
ot: 7 ry: 77.1 76. 6 81.9 86.8 88.1 90. 6 90. 4 89. 4 79.6 77.1 74.3 73.9 76.8} 136.0 

East South Central: 

SE acm sceccudvecce 123.6} 123.9) 130.0) 129.1} 120.9) 120.1) 129.1) 127.4) 122.2) 126.2) 126.7) 124.8) 123.1) 131.7 
en pina cuninionenes 245.2} 245.7/ 249.2) 249.9) 250.9) 250.0) 247.7] 248.6) 245.0) 243.2) 244.8) 240.2} 235.0) 255.9 
ESO TS: 224.5} 223.4) 224.0) 224.3) 225.0) 224.7) 222.9) 221.6) 215.2) 212.0) 210.3) 208.3) 202.4) 258.5 
RTT 60. 9 08. 5 $0. 4 92.1 93. 5 92.7 91.5 90. 5 87.3 87. 2 87.1 83.7 83. 4 95.1 

West South Central 
LE 71.5 71.4 72.7 67.9 67.5 67.4 70.0 70.1 69. 6 69. 1 67.8 65. 6 65. 5 76.7 
ey: SAREE ST 138.3} 136.6] 135.2) 133.3] 132.6] 132.7) 133.5} 132.5) 128.7] 127.0) 128.0] 132.4) 132.9] 166.1 
hit irae 53. 5 53.0 54.1 84.3 54.6 54.7 55.4 55.6 52. 6 52.2 54.7 62. 5 52.8 09.7 
- a. Ne 339.3) 324.5) 325.9] 324.8) 326.2) 3824.8] 429.8} 328.9) 315.9) 212.0) 315.7) 308.3) 305.1] 424.8 
oun : 
SS 17.8 17.1 16. 6 16.3 16.4 16.6 17.6 17.7 17.7 16. 5 16.4 15.9 15.5 15.7 
ES RA gS A we 20.1 19. 2 18.4 18. 4 17.7 17.9 20.1 21.9 21.6 23. 2 23.0 22. 2 20.8 15.9 
6) aoe 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 6.7 7.0 6.7 5.9 6.1 6.0 5.7 5.1 
i RSE 54.6 53.8 54.1 53.6 53. 5 56. 0 56. 2 58. 7 56. @ 55. 5 54.5 52. 6 50. 0 67.5 
SSSR 9.9 10.0 9.9 9.9 9.9 10.0 10. 2 10. 2 10. 3 10.5 10. 6 10. 5 10.1 7.9 
Te RNR 13. 2 13. 1 13.6 13,3 13.3 13.3 13.9 13.5 12.7 12.2 11.9 12.1 11.1 19.4 
tii 24.7 23.6 22.7 22.4 21.7 22. 1 24.9 25.1 25. 6 27.9 23.6 25. 7 19.0 33. 5 
ma i 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.6 3. 5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.0 7.9 

c: 
ae 170.2} 168.4) 164.3] °163.0) 159.7) 159.5) 160.9) 165.2) 174.1] 177.8) 175.6) 175.6) 170.8] 285.6 
AE ae a a 119.1} 117.1) 115.5) 114.4) 135.2) 116.1) 138.4) 118.4) 122.2) 127.4) 126.5) 121.2) 118.2) 192.1 
Nn eae 688.3} 692.7| 698.7] 691.7| 603.6) 606.9) 705.9] 705.4) 725.5) 738.8) 740.8) 700.8) 668.1) 1,165.56 












































1 Comparable series, January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8. 
eat of Labor, or cooperating State agency listed below. 

? Revised data for earlier months of 1946 available upon request to U. 8. 
Department of Labor. 

*Data shown for the two most recent months are subject to revision with- 
out notation. Revised data for other months are identified by an asterisk. 


Cooperating State Agencies: 
Arizona—Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 111, Phoenix. 
California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. 
Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Hartford 15. 
Delaware—Federa rve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia 1. 

Florida—F lorida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 
op ~~ mamaees Security Administration, State Office Bldg., 


Illinois—Department of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, 


Chicago 6. 

Indiana—Employment Poourty Division, Indianapolis 12. 

Kansas— Kansas State Labor De ment, Topeka. 

Louisiana—Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 3. 

Maryland— Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. 

hr of Labor and Industries, State House, 
Boston 33. 


Michigan— Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 

Minnesota—Dtvision of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1. 

- ~~ ment Compensation Commission of Montana, 
elena. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 

New York--Research and Statistics, Division of Placement and Unem- 
loyment Insurance, New York State Department of Labor, 342 
fadison Ave., New York 17. 

North Carolina—North Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, American 

National Bldg., Oklahoma City 2. 
Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 1. 
Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Division of Census and Statistics, 
Providence 2. 
Texas—Bureau of Busincss Research, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Utah—Department of Employment Security, Salt Lake City 13. 
Virginia—Division of Research and Statistics, State Department of 
Labor and Industry, Richmond 21. 

Washington—Office of Unemployment Compensation and Placement, 
P. O. Box 367, Olympia. 

Wisconsin—Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison 3. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries! 











































































































[In thousands] 
Annual aver- 
| 1947 1946 age 
Industry group and industry ae ea aa lS al 
| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 | 1939 
All manufecturing.................... ..|12, 276 |12, 307 |12, 341 |12, 524 | 12,614 | 12, 503 |12, 511 |12, 514 |12, 449 |12, 253 |12, 244 |12, 101 |11, 767 |14,560 | 8, 192 
Durable goods onan nncnunauccuues-e+| 6,309 | 6,483 | 6,426 | 6,528 | 6,582 | 6,502 | 6,429 | 6,393 | 6,379 | 6,281 | 6,249 | 6.160 | 5,984 | 8, 727 3, 611 
Nondurable goods. .................... 5,967 | 5,914 | 5,915 | 5,996 | 6,082 | 6,001 | 6,082 | 6,121 | 6,070 | 5,972 | 5,995 | 5,941 | 5,783 | 5,834 | 4, 581 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products.. ...-|1,547 {1,557 [1,555 |1,567 (1,567 (1,562 (1,552 /1,521 |1,535 (1,500 (1,514 {1,490 [1,445 (1,761 991 
— furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
bab eplidhebes 497.0) 491.1) 486.5) 482.3) 483.3) 479.7) 467.0) 481.5) 473.5) 480.1) 480.0) 469.5) 516.7) 388.4 
Gray “om ‘and semisteel castings - tly tal SOR | 85.3) 85.7) 86.5) 87.1 87.1 86.2) 84.4) 84.1 81.9) 82.1 81.6; 80.7) 81.5) 58.4 
alleable-iron castings.................].- a 26. 5 25. 8 25. 6 25.7 25.4 25.1 24. 2 24.8 24.4 24.4 24.1 23. 6 26. 5 18.0 
be 0 Ea ae eee 48.6 49.5 49.4 49.5 49.8 50. 5 51. 5 51.2 48.8 50.7 50. 2 50. 2 83. 0 30. 1 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.............|....... 20.4; 20.5) 19.9) 20.2) 20.1 19.8} 19.2) 19.4) 19.1 18.7; 169) 18.3) 16.7) 16.5 
Tin cans and other tinware............ Saiedbain 42.4 41.8 41.9 41.1 41.3 41.6 41.5 41.3 42.2 44.8 44.4 43.4 32.4 31.8 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_. Ndboodh 26.4 26.3 30.7 29.7 30. 2 30. 5 29.9 29.9) 29.2 29.8 29.1 28.7|° 36.0) 22.0 
, i CS alma Se! a i ee 39. 6 39. 2 41.4 42.3 39.7 41.9 40. 5 40.9) 41.3 41.3 39. 5 36. 5 32. 8 30. 4 
Cutlery and ote ee Ad 23.3) 25.6) 27.0) 27.9) 27.9) 27.8) 27.7) 27.3) 25.8] 25.9) 25.7) 25.4) 21.8) 15.4 i 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, t 
ST « cndlasiditnnadialidivineantctiieial 25.2; 24.7) 26.6) 27.0) 26.7; 26.7) 26.8) 26.4) 26.8) 26.4) 256) 24.3) 27.8) 15.3 ' 
Hardware ES. RL) RR: 49.5 50.1 50. 4 50.9 50. 6 50.1 49.6 49. 5 48.3 47.4 45.9 44.8 45.3 35.7 
Plumbers’ su pplies ee eels ee 29. 2 30. 0 30. 8 30. 5 20. 7 30.1 29.8 29. 2 23. 5 28.1 27.1 25. 8 23. 0 24.6 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equip- 4 
ment, not elsewhere classified ae 62.8; 63.0) 62.8) 64.2) 63.5) 62.8) 60.8) 62.0) 60.3) 59.4 56.8) 54.0) 55.6) 46.1 : 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
Pe a Ee Nh seat 48.1 48.9 50. 5 52. 5 52. 5 52.6 51.0 51.4 50. 2 48.9 48. 0 47.7 59.3 30.3 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
Gb dctad act dienntiabhdsacttticcccs 82.7, 83.8 84.9) 86.0) 85.5' 84.9) 84.5) 83.7) 82.1) 81.5) 79.0) 75.4) 89.3) 55.6 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 
68. RS ee ee ae ee 58.7 59. 0 58.9 58.8 57.9 57.5 57.1 56.9 55.1 56.1 55. 5 53. 2 71.0 35. 5 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
Cie cc ccdbddks occ eccutscdsivetelbdscsed 9.3 9.1 9.8 10.0 10.1 10.2 10.1 10.1 10.0 10.2 9.8 8.8 12.8 7.7 
Bolts, nuts, ‘waghers, Se 21.2} 21.5) 21.7) 21.5) 21.7) 21.6) 21.2) 21.0) 20.6) 20.4 18.7; 17.6; 29.1 14.3 
An a ES GE nc cidodeecccsbitaccesh 27.2} 26.8) 27.3) 27.4) 27.3) 26.9) 26.7; 26.7) 26.5) 26.2) 26.3) 25.5) 40.2) 15.4 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 
SR ould chhincotitiatdwecétaskducat ebbuset 12.7 13.4 13. 6 13.3 13.8 13. 6 13.2 13.8 13.1 13.4 12.8 11.5 25.8 8.4 
Screw-machine products and wood 
screws SRS EE 27.7; 28.0) 20.1) 20.4) 49.5) 20.4) 20.3) 29.3) 29.0) 28.5) 27.7) 26.8) 49.6) 16.9 
Steel barrels, kegs, GD GIONE. .cdccecttsdeccct 6.1 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.4 5.8 7.8 6.1 
EE RR GEE KOE ARE SES OLA. 14.2} 141 14.4, 14.2) 143) 141 14.0; 14.2) 142) 14.2) 14.0) 13.3) 66.1 5.0 
Electrical machinery....................... 557 574 554 567 599 601 598 597 590 579 563 545) 526 741 259 
Electrical equipment...................].. _....| $14.7) 307.8) 312.1] 316.8! 318.1) 315.7) 314.8) 310.9) 307.6) 300.1) 290.7) 282.5) 460.3) 180.8 
Radios and phonographs...............}....... 81.8 85.7) 89.4) 92.0 .5| 92.8) 93.5) 91.5) 88.5) 85.2) 82.8) 76.7; 114.7) 43.5 
Communication equipment............/....... 80.9| 67.7) 70.8) 91.6; 92.2) 92.4) 92.6) 92.2) 90.6) 89.0) 86.4) 85.4) 110.4) 32.1 
Machinery, except electrical. _............. 1,152 | 1,185 [1,104 [1,197 [1,189 |1,181 [1,173 |1,161 {1,150 {1,131 [1,112 [1,092 /1,066 [1,293 529 
Mach nery and peep products.|.......| 381.8] 383.6] 386.0) 385.6] 385.1) 381.9] 379.6] 377.7] 370. 3} 363.2} 356.6) 351.5) 490.4) 202.3 
Engines and turbines. .................}....... 43.1} 44.4) 44.9). 45.6) 45.5) 45.4) 45.6) 45.6) 44.8) 45.3) 44.9) 43.5) 68.8) 18.7 
SE 56.4) 55.1) 55.0) 54.7) 55.0) 54.8) 54.5) 53.7) 53.7) 52.0) 52.8) 52.4) 62.4) 31.3 
Agricultural machinery, excluding 
CUE. stiikdise <ectbabavelinsae. «ost a 51.4) 650.2) 49.5) 46.9) 46.8] 46.1) 44.8) 43.5) 42.3) 41.2) 40.7|/ 40.8] 37.7) 27.8 
DEED Gs, nkackibtitoscodtedesicseb Lincecas 53.4) 55.1) 57.2) 58.0) 59.0) 59.8) 60.6) 60.3) 62.0) 62.0) 61.3) 59.2) 109.7) 36.6 
Machine-tool accessories. ..............].... : 44.9; 46.2) 47.8) 49.0) 50.1 51.3) 51.5) 51.8) 51.2) 50.6) 49.1 47.5) 88.4) 25.1 
Textiie machinery - sbidndoons 38. 6 38.4 37.8 37.6 37.1 36. 4 35.3 34.7 33.9 33. 4 32.7 31.7 28. 5 21.9 
Pumps and pumping equipment.. iieiwoet 58.6) 59.0) 59.6) 59.8) 59.4) 58.8) 58.9) 58.3) 57.4) 57.5) 56.9) 54.6) 76.8) 24.2 
EE Et ne pitivdiiel vantindiitiamensh bikdeded 18.1} 23.8] 23.4) 23.3) 23.0) 22.7; 22.3) 222) 21.3) 25) 19.4) 182) 12.0) 16.2 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 
eet ee ee 37.7; 40.7] 40.5) 39.8) 38.7) 37.6) 37.3) 36.4) 35.4) 34.6) 33.2) 33.5) 34.8) 19.7 
Washing machines, wringers, and | 
a Pe Tyee 14.8} 14.5) 142) 13.8) 13.3) 12.7) 125) 126) 120) 11.9 115) 10.3) 13.3 7.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 
Giddbbedtnn thin ddbidedidbithacdicencditl 11.7 11.6) 11.5) 11.3) 111 10.9} 10.7) 10.5) 10.3) 10.1 9.7 9.8} 10.7 7.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- | 
ment..... ressecsaniad nl tedbadeaisbameie 78.3) 74.3) 72.9) 70.7) 67.1) 68.2} 65.2) 64.2) 63.5) 60.2) 60.5) 59.2) 54.4) 35.2 
Transportation equipment, ome auto- 

Ss no itcccccwetnanaetnh anneal 395 463 466 477 471 472 474 473 464 457 455 468 476 |2, 508 159 
ES a eee ere 24.3) 23.8) 25.1 26.0; 26.9) 26.6) 27.1) 27.1) 27.4) 27.1) 26.8) 26.2) 34.1 6.5 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.......|....... 54.9) 55. 55.6) 54.0) 53.5) 51.2) 50.8) 50. 3 48.5) 47.9) 46.6) 45.5) 60.5) 24.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 

Ee Pe a a oo Re Spee 133.9) 138. 141.9} 141.2) 141.9) 143.9) 144.7) 146.3) 143.2) 139.5) 134.2) 128.6) 794.9) 39.7 
EE Sik te cutbectaliciclicedevetbwndees 26.9} 27.0) 28.1) 28.0) 28.6) 29.5) 2.0) 29. 3 28.6) 27.6) 27.5) 26.5) 2383.5 8.9 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding eye ae 140.9} 140.3} 143.9) 140.4) 140.7] 142.4) 142.8] 133.8) 133.9) 139.0) 158.3) 173.9)1,225.2) 69.2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. ......|....... 13.3 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.5 12.2 12.1 11.7 11.5 11.0 10. 6 10. 4 10.0 7.0 

BO a eT 7389 751 807 798 791 755 774 778 774 788 755 725 714 402 
Nonferrous metals and their products... ... 385 401 412 424 430 432 428 426 422 417 411 406 392 449 229 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 

assert cceninncichin eatin dinieenieiiiaienee 39.8) 39.6) 40.8) 41.0) 41.0) 40. 40.2} 39.3) 38. 37.5; 36.9) 35.4; 56.4) 27.6 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of 

nonferrous metals except aluminum. _|....... 57.1) 59. s| 61.7) 62.4) 63.7) 68. 62.8) 62.0) 61.5) 61.7) 61.1) 59.5) 75.8) 388 
ETT, AIT. 27.3) 27.6) 23.0) 2.1) 2.5) 23) 2.2) 2s @. 27.8) 27.5) 26.1) 25. 20. 3 
Jewelry (precious metals) and a Joweless’ 

findings... soiastiaadiiedaLaenttatiiiad 16.5} 16.7) 17.2) 17.7] 17. | 17.9} 17.9) 17.4) 17.4 17.9 17.4, 16.7) 15.9) 145 
Silverware and plated BD ano oahiinedlnteeiie 15.9} 15.8, 15.8} 15.8) 15.8) 15.61 15.2] 15.1) 147], 14 14. 13.7] 11.8} 12.1 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries'—Continued 





Industry group and industry 





July 





Durable goods—Continued 
Nonferrous metals and their products—Con. 


Lighting equipment ---..............-.- 
Aluminum manufactures - _---.......-- 


—— work, not elsewhere classi- 


Lumber and timber basic products ?_..___- 
Sawmills and logging ee ea 
Planing and plyw i SS 


Furniture and finished lumber products ?_ __ 
Mattresses and bedsprings_..........-- 
ccuciuhnatinke seine aepirnise 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_......- 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods- - 
Wood, EG a 


conn —y th —< glass products ?__........- 


RTE, Cita eee 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta___........-- 
Pottery i and related products__.......-- 
ES SS LA OE RE 


OR RN CT a ae ee 


Nondurable goods 


—_— products and other fiber manu- . 


Silk and rayon goods___........._.._._- 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, 
— dyeing and finishing. .....___. 


Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_- 
Knitted underwear.__..........._____- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted 
Carpets and rugs, wool.............._-- 
a 
Jute goods, SS Sree 
a eae 


Apparel and other finished textile products? 


Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _ 

Shirts, collars, and nightwear... _..__-- 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s___---- 
ie EE EE eile EE 


Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified__ 


a and allied garments___......... 


Curtains, dra ies, and 
Housefurnish 
OS SE RET RR ee 


—_ at shoe cut stock and findings__. 
er Ee 
Leather gloves and mittens_______._.__- 
Trunks and suitcases..................- 


ge conan at end of table. 
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[In thousands] 
1947 
Apr. Feb. 
32.4; 33.0) 33.0 
48.9) 50.6) 50.8 
25.9} 26.4) 26.5 
627 611 598 
502.8} 488.5) 477.0 
124.7) 122.7) 121.1 
433 440 441 
29. 7 31.6 31.4 
229.2} 233.6) 235.1 
36.5) 35.9) 35.2 
19.6; 20.1 19.9 
18. 2 17.8 17.6 
33.5) 33.8) 34.4 
429 427 424 
122.8} 121.8) 119.7 
13.3 13.4 13. 4 
35. 4 34.9) 35.0 
72.3 71.1 70. 5 
56.2)| 56.2) 656.2 
5.9 5.9 6.1 
10.8 10.8 11.1 
9. 2 9.0 9.0 
17.8 17.7 17.4 
19. 6 20. 1 20. 1 
21.0 21.4 21.4 
1, 223 1, 247 
467.7 471.5 
13.7 14.4 
94.0 95. 4 
153. 3 162. 1 
117.0 120. 0 
9.8 10.4 
27.4 30. 1 
37.9 37.3 
65.4 66. 4 
28. 0 27.2 
10.3 12.0 
3.8 3.9 
14.5 15.0 
1, 066 1,119 
283. 5 : 287.8 
73.3 , 73.7 
18.0 ‘ 18. 5 
15.7 3 16.8 
407.5 , 439.4 
17.6 7. 17.0 
22.0 26. 26. 0 
4.8 4. 4.8 
22.3 23. 24.8 
29.0 28. 28.8 
28. 3 29. 29.7 
358 363 364 
46. 3 46.0 46.3 
19.4 20. 2 20. 1 
220.7) 224.4) 224.2 
12.3 12.7 12.8 
13.2 13.6 13.7 
1,068 (1,055 |1,059 
139.4) 143.5) 148.9 
23.8} 22.8) 22.4 
14.4 13.6 13.4 
18.5 17.1 16.4 
30.0) 30.4) 30.3 
21.9 22.3 21.6 
10.3 9.8 9.8 
247.3; 245.0) 243.9 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries'—Continued 


























































































































































{In thousands] 
1947 1946 Annual aver- 
ages 
Industry group and industry 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 | 1939 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
Food—Continued 
Sugar refining, cane__.._. petnocidoukinnt 16. 15.8 15.3 14.4 13. 14. 6 14. 12.5) 11.5 12.3 14.0 14. 13.9 14.2 
ee i ncatcdicvctbddnestindbee 5. 5.3 4. 4.5 5. 9.2 16.1 22. 19.5 8. 6.8 4.5 8.4 10.4 
C onfeet jonery booocnvebnnnemaiaal 53. 4.6) 56.7) 56.4) 55.4) 56.9) 658. 57.1, 55. 52. 48.7| 46. 56.1) 49.7 
Beverages, nonalcoholic ...............|-.--.-- 26. 25. 23.8| 22.7; 224 22.5 23.1 23. 2. 24.1 25. 25.7; 27.1 21.3 
Malt liquors... . scoamsaboneceestpennned 58. 55. 6 54.1 52.8 52.4 62.7; 63.7) 653. 53.0) 54. 52.4 52.0; 465. 36. 1 
Cc snaten and preserving eésec 91.3 79.9; 79.9| 76.5) 81.7) 94. 115. 131. 173.3} 2465. 206.5) 183.9) 133. 134.5 
Tobacco manufactures....................- 84 4 83 82 86 89 90 92 91 89 87 86 85 91 93 
Slittapecrusuntihesentdamessnciinnunal 33.3; 32. 32. 32.9' 33.4) 34.1 34. 34. 33.9; 33.7) 33.6) 33.6) 33.9) 27.4 
a aa 38. 37.0| 36. 40.1 42.1 41.8 42. 42. 41.4 40. 38.7; 37.6 42.7; 50.9 
Te acco (chewing and smoking) andsnuff.|....__. 6.8 6.7 6. 5 7.0) 7.2 7.5 7. 8. 7.8 7. 7.7 7.6 8.4 9.2 
Paper and allied products 373 381 381 385 387 387 386 387 383 376 372 369 365 324 265 
PEL, ocaddinndshonbutaticebes tiedbinns 172. 171.8) 171. 172. 5| 172.7} 172.0) 171. 170. 167.7; 167.7} 167.8) 166. 149.7; 137.5 
PE CEs ance cobcbicacsnchbostinations 47.1 47.1 47.4 47.7| 47.8 47.5 47.9) 48. 47.2; 46.6) 46. 45.5; 47.8) 37.6 
tt dp sckelincedacdeansodbentedindiiias 10.8 10. 9 10. 11.0 11.0 10.9 11.0 10. 10. 5 10. 4 10.3 10. 10.3 8.7 
Paper bags CBRNE, DRY es 14. 14.9 15. 15. 6 15.8 16. 15. 8 15. 15.1 14.7 14.0 14.1 12.4 11.1 
Paper boxes ptieetddosochbdcorectsbethsdiiine 85.3) 86.5) 89.7) 90.8 90.9) 91.3) 92 91. 89.6) 87.4) 87. 85.6; 83.3) 69.2 
Prine. publishing, and allied industries?.| 422 423 422 421 421 420 417 420 415 410 401 399 397 331 328 
New pers and periodicals............|....... 142.0) 141. 139. 138.7| 137.3} 135.3) 136.7] 135. 133.9} 131. 131.1) 130.1) 113.0) 118.7 
Printin ng, book and job................ gee 175.8; 175.1) 176.3) 176.7) 177.9} 178.0) 178.0) 176.5) 174.3) 170. 168.6} 169.2) 138.7) 127.6 
Lithegral i. oteekiimantiddinecsenediminnitndlivied 32.4 32.7; 32.7; 32.8) 32.8) 32.5) 32.7) 325) 32.0) 31. 31.1; 30.8) 25.9) 26.3 
na dinbenanddcabocepsdteouindilnes 37. 37.4, 37.3) 37.0) 36.7) 36.5) 36.9) 36.4) 35.6) 34. 34. 33.7; 29.4) 25.8 
Chemicals and allied products. ........... 5A7 542 561 565 569 568 564 555 550 539 530 520 516 734 288 
Paints, varnishes, and colors._..........|....... 37.0} 37.4) 37.3) 37.3) 36.8) 36.3) 36.4) 35.9) 36.0) 36. 35.9} 35.6) 20.5) 28.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... ..|....... 52.3) 63.3 53.9) 64.3 54.0, 654.2) 53.8) 653.5) 653.1 62.1 51.7; 51.4 45.5) 27.4 
Sa and cosmet SOS SR Sew 9.3 9.3 9.7) 10.3) 10.7) 10. 11.5) 12.4) 12 12. 12. 12.6) 11.5) 10.4 
Ee ES ee eee See 15. 16.2} 15.3 16.4 15.1 14.5 14.3 13.8} 13.7 14. 14.1 14.0 13.3 13.6 
Rayon and Miied | prod ucts. ihn adilietimecibadinews 50. 58. 5 58.3 58. 4 59.1 58.9 58.6) 58.9) 57.8) 57.4) 67.3 57.0 52.1 48.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified_..._|....... 126. 125.4} 125.3) 124. 6) 124.2) 124.3) 122.9) 120.5} 118.1; 116. 117.2} 117.2) 116.7) 69.6 
Explosives i TE pa 13. 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.7 13.4 12.9 12.7 12.9 12.8} 12.6; 12.3) 90.5 7.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases........|....... 6. 6.1 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.8 5.3 5. 5.9 5.8 6.3 4.0 
ae, aan Ditiminachesecesthbenoot 7. 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.9 7. 4.9 7.6) 154.1 4.3 
nit cekduni:hadibaasaisnedhedianeedandal 2. 2.9 2.8 2. 6) 2.7 3.0 3.5 3.5 3.4 3. 2.9 2.8) 28.2) 1.2 
CREE GE, cnn ctbdadsuakibebmadednadivediaie 9. 11.0 13. 0) 15.0 16. 5 17.3 18.9 20. 5 17.5 13. 10.8 8.4 17.7 15.2 
TCS a a Ses 21. 25. 27.4 28.8; 27.9) 25. 23.1 22.1 22.0; 22. 20. 9) 19.3 22.7 18.8 
Products of petroleum and coal. ........... 163 160 158 154 155 155 154 155 155 155 157 156 155 125 106 
to cb cnadbabecatindione 101.4) 100.4) 97.6) 98.7) 98.5) 98. 99.4) 99.1) 99. 99. 100.1; 100.1; 80.6) 72.8 
ey Gl III, «6 cncscccasccceceinooeces 26.7; 26.3) 25.9) 25.8) 26.1) 25. 25. 25.7; 25.8) 25. 25. 25.6; 24.6) 21.7 
Paving materials..................2.2.-].0..22- ee ee ee ee | ee 1. 1.8) 20) 2 2. 21) 1. 2.4 
| EI AG 12.7; 125) 12.3) 12.1 12. 1 12. 12.5} 12.7) 12.6 12. 12.2} 12.0 9.6 8.0 
Rubber products._.._. ree 218 223 234 238 240 240 242 240 236 229 223 214 194 121 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. padnoctibanaed 100. 102. 105. 107.8} 108.9) 110. 111.7] 112 110.4} 106. 102.8) 99.1 86.7 54.1 
Rubber boots and shoes...............-}....-.. 18. 0 19. 20. 20.2; 20.3 19. 19.7; 19. 18.4; 18. 18. 17.5} 21.8) 148 
Rubber goods, other...................|.22227. 67.3} 68.8 74.21 75.21 76.4] 76.6) 77.0| 76.2| 74.8] 78.3; 721| 60.3; 73.1) 51.8 
Miscellaneous industries... . 416 427 431 440 446 443 439 448 445 441 433 429 | 417 445 244 
Sa professional ‘and scientific), Oe. wee 
fire-control equipment... .......|....... 19.7 19.4; 19.9 20.0; 20.1 20. 1 20.4 19. 4 20. 6| 20. 21.2) 21. 71.2 11.1 
Photoera hie —— penwstid 26. 1 25. 8 25. 5 25. 4 25.3 25. 3 25.4 25. 4 25.3 25. 25. 6 25. 29. 2 17.3 
Eetransen and ophthalmic goods a daiinal 20. 20. 20. 21.3)" 21.6; 21. 21.9; 21.6) 21.5) 21. 21.2) 21.1 27.3 11.6 
4 anos, Organs, and Seitercnedinediiedndbe 10.6; 10.6) 10. 10.8 10.6 10. 4 9.5 9.9 9.7 9. 9.4 9.1 10.0 7.6 
Games, ey Ge Ge dette codncdboctindiscs 24.4 23.8) 2.8} 23.1 21.9} 21.3) 24. 25.2) 24.3) 2. 22.8} 20. 15. 18.7 
Nig ie a RE EC SS ORT 8. 8.6 9.1 9.4 9. 10.1 10.5; 10.2) 10. 10. 10.6; 10.1 10.8} 11.0 
Fe i aduinccdtoviecotbdibcsidtothas 2.1 2. 2.1 2. 2.3 2.1 2.2 2.1 2.1 2. 2.1 2. 7. 1.0 
' Data are based on reports from ones establishments co pone with the totals shown for the major industry groups. Data shown for the 
uction and related workers. ae | ps have been adjus two most recent months are sub to re wi t notation. Revised 
levels indicated by final 1945 data made av Fie the Bureau of Em- data for earlier months are iden an — 
ployment Security of the Federal Security Agent, he ——_ has not ? Data for the individual industries com se avaliable Ee 
pret pared estimates for certain industries, th the exception of the have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 os dete made available 
dustries In the major industr Aer indicated aby estimates for indi- a Lt ogee po Tony me ay, ae Security of Federal Security A igency Com 
vidual industries have been to levels indicated by the 1939 1939 svatleble oj request. recently 
Census of Manufactures but ~~ to Federal Security Agency data. For edjusted Tete for individual industries comprising the major my groups 
these reasons the sums of the individual industry estimates may not agree icated below supersede data shown in publications dated prior to 
Mimeo- Monthly 
gr Labor 
Major industry r Review 
Furniture and finished lumber protuste.. Se ae FT eee Jdbept tn tdlitiddhas occiddocdiaptucccca<heontaetalin June 1947 July 1947 
nnn... susdnccndiiibactbubpecenckndeédpsdsbcabenctecupes ESET I IS IE. BS July 1947 Aug. 1947 
ry jr i 22 o.oo. oat didestc Mddnnsabbountnlthabentbcbeocedimasktbudkessstbbicadadaiinnditn July 1947 Aug. 1947 
Stone, clay, and glass products................................. A ES OES FS eT TF | Ry TCP ee aE het tocenal Aug. 1947 Sept. 1947 
Sueang, GENE, Gel Wee WaReetIIOn, .<20.2.....5-c.---c:<cih.codtecn-a-0ncebeanaeacs -02tclle.ecacaseccsadseeucze.c.dsc.cuee Aug. 1947 Sept. 1947 
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] TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries! 
[1939 average = 100] 
—— 
Annu- 
or- 1947 1946 al av- 
Industry group and industry erage 
39 July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Noy. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 
All menuiacturing SR Se ee ee 149.9 | 151.3 | 150.6 | 152.9 | 154.0 | 153.7 | 152.7 | 152.8 | 152.0 | 149.6 | 149.5 | 147.7 143.6] 177.7 
SS ee 174.7 | 179.5 | 178.0 | 180.8 | 180.9 | 180.1 | 178.0 | 177.0 | 176.7 | 173.9 | 173.1 | 170.6 | 165.7| 241.7 
- en A y= Ts.c.c5sbehanieindoasdanccopall 130.3 | 129.1 | 129.1 | 130.9 | 132.8 | 133.0 | 132.8 | 133.6 | 132.5 | 130.4 130. 9 129. a 126.2 | 127.4 
t Durable goods 
1.3 and steel fand their products_-................ 156.1 | 157.1 | 156.8 | 158.0 | 158.1 | 157.5 | 156.5 | 153.4 | 154.9 | 151.2 | 152.7 | 150.2 | 145.7 177. 
6.1 vat , Steel works, and rolling mills...|______. 128.0 | 126.4 | 125.3 | 124.2 | 124.4 | 123.5 | 120.2 | 124.0 | 121.9 | 123.6 | 123.6 | 120.9 133. 
4.5 -iron and "semisteel idniadcbodetcteledecces 46. 146.7 | 148.1 | 149.1 | 149.1 | 147.4 | 144.5 | 144.0 | 140.2 | 140.5 | 189.6 | 128.1 139. 
Mall = ee EE TT Nie ane 146.9 | 143.2 | 142.1 | 142.3 | 141.1 | 139.2 | 134.1 | 137.5 | 135.5 | 135.1 | 133.6 | 131.0!) 146 
IE OS lll——~—C EE ED se 161.6 | 164.4 | 164.3 | 164.4 | 165.4 | 167.7 | 171.3 | 170.3 | 162.0 | 168.5 | 166.9 | 167.0 | 275. 
7.4 —_ Se 123.7 | 124.2 | 120.5 | 122.4 | 121.8 | 120.0 | 116.2 | 117.6 | 115.7 | 113.4] 102.2/ 110.5! 100 
1.9 Tin cans SE ES. 133. 131.7 | 132.0 | 129.4 | 130.1 | 131.0 | 130.5 | 129.9 | 132.9 | 141.1 | 139.9 | 136.6 102. 
2 Wire drawn from purchased rods___..... -...-}___.._- 120.1 | 119.6 | 139.6 | 135.0 | 137.3 | 138.8 | 135.9 | 136.3 | 132.7 | 135.7 | 132.3 | 130.5! 163. 
phe setenv WE So Seo S ) Se LS on seen 130.3 | 129.0 | 136.4 | 139.3 | 130.6 | 137.7 | 133.4 | 134.6 | 135.9 | 136.0] 130.1 | 120.2 108. 
5 SC ES 151.4 | 165.8 | 175.2 | 180.8 | 180.7 | 180.5 | 179.8 | 177.3 | 167.4 | 167.7 | 166.5 | 164.8 141, 
5 oe edge tools, machine tools, files, 
6 — ES DS a 164.6 | 161.6 | 174.0 | 176.2 | 174.6 | 174.1 | 175.0 | 172.4 | 174.9 | 172.2 | 167.2) 158.6 181, 
.7 WAP, - ---------- 2 ~~ ----- 2 ---- == 22+ ----- =] - ~~ == 138.9 | 140.5 | 141.3 | 142.8 | 141.9 | 140.4 | 139.0 | 139.0 | 135.5 | 133.0 | 128.7 | 125.7 127. 
q ld cane asoncwesetlccsccos 118.5 | 121.8 | 124.9 | 123.8 | 124.7 | 122.2] 120.8 | 118.6] 95.4 | 113.9 110.0 | 104.8 93. 
. 2 Stoves, oil b and heating equipment, not 
cS < ~ PE TERT SS SE 136.2 | 136.6 | 136.1 | 139.3 | 137.6 | 136.2 | 131.7 | 134.4 | 130.8 | 128.8 | 123.0] 117.0! 120.6 
) Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
.7 : SS ST i 158.6 | 161.4 | 166.5 | 173.1 | 173.2 | 173.5 | 168.3 | 169.7 | 165.7 | 161.3 | 158.2 157.3 195. 6 
.6 a and enameled ware and galvanizing..|_______ 148.9 | 150.9 | 152.8 | 154.9 | 153.9 | 152.9 | 152.2 | 150.7 | 147.7 | 146.7 | 142.2 135.8 160. 5 
.3 ted structural and ornamental me 
8 ] te Rs 165.3 | 166.1 | 165.9.| 165.6 | 162.9 | 162.0 | 160.8 | 160.3 | 155.2 | 157.9 | 156.1 | 149.8! 200.0 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim._|_______ 120.3 | 117.1 | 126.8 | 129.7 | 130.7 | 131.3 | 130.2 | 131.0 | 129.2 | 131.3 | 126.7 | 114.1 164, 9 
pol — © washers, Se EE. 148.1 | 150.0 | 151.4 | 150.6 | 151.5 | 150.7 | 148.3 | 147.1 | 143.8 | 142.9 | 130.6} 122.9 203. 1 
2 and steel OE 2 OE ee Ree 176.7 | 174.0 | 177.7 | 178.3 | 177.8 | 175.0 | 173.9 | 173.9 | 172.1 | 170.1 | 170.9 | 165.9 | 261.3 
4 eee tine ae, wecen and heavy-riveted_.....)_..____ 151.5 | 160.3 | 162.4 | 158.8 | 165.2 | 161.9] 158.0] 164.8 | 156.3 | 159.9 | 153.4 | 137.0} 308.4 
4 Screw-mac products and wood screws._...|_______ 163.7 | 165.6 | 171.9 | 173.6 | 174.5 | 173.9 | 173.0 | 173.2 | 171.6 | 168.3 | 163.9 | 158.5 292. 9 
6 Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-_-.._..........-.-]______- 100.7 | 104.1 | 104.6 | 101.4 99.7 | 102.9 | 100.1 | 103.8 | 104.0 | 102.7 | 106.0 95. 6 129. 1 
: Th ldetciiscobonitanshepimahdatialeasested 283.3 | 282.8 | 287.0 | 283.7 | 286.6 | 282.8 | 280.6 | 284.0 | 284.3 | 284.1 | 281.0 | 266.9 1921.8 
3 pI ee ee ee 215.0 | 221.5 | 213.8 | 218.7 | 231.3 | 232.0 | 230.8 | 230.6 | 227.6 | 223.4 | 217.3 | 210.5 | 203.2! 285.9 
0 nein tiene awereapeicdibinad 174.1 | 170.3 | 172.7 | 175.3 | 176.0 | 174.6 | 174.1 | 172.0 | 170.1 | 166.0 | 160.8 | 156.3 254. 6 
3 Radios and phonographs. -................----]______- 188.1 | 196.9 | 205.4 | 211.5 | 212.7 | 213.3 | 215.0 | 210.2 | 203.4 | 105.7 | 190.3 | 176.2] 283.7 
: Communication equipment -............-..-----}__..__. 251.9 | 210.7 | 220.3 | 285.2 | 287.0 | 287.6 | 288.4 | 287.0 | 282.0 | 277.0 | 260.0 | 265.9! 343.6 
8 M AERIS A oe 217.9 | 224.2 | 225.9 | 226.6 | 225.1 | 223.5 | 222.0 | 219.6 | 217.7 | 214.0 | 210.3 | 206.6 | 201.8 244.7 
M and machine-shop products__......|__..___ 188.7 | 189.6 | 190.8 | 190.6 | 190.3 | 188.8 | 187.6 | 186.7 | 183.0 | 179.5 | 176.2 | 173.7 242.4 
CC IE LESLIE TE TBE 231.3 | 238.3 | 240.6 | 244.4 | 243.8 | 243.5 | 244.5 | 244.5 | 240.1 | 242.6 | 240.9 | 233.1 368. 6 
CS a Se accent connec 180.4 | 176.1 | 176.0 | 174.8 | 175.9 | 175.2 | 174.2 | 171.6 | 171.8 | 166.4 | 168.7 | 167.5 167.5 
7 cultural machinery, excluding tractors.....)_______ 184.9 | 180.6 | 177.9 | 168.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 161.0 | 156.3 | 152.1 | 148.1 | 146.4 | 146.8 135. 7 
4 ERG, SARE (ES 145,9 | 150.5 | 156.1 | 158.4 | 161.1 | 163.2 | 165.3 | 164.6 | 169.2 | 169.2 | 167.5 | 161.5 209. 5 
0 Machine-tool accessories 178.4 | 183.4 | 190.0 | 194.8 | 199.2 | 204.0 | 294.8 | 205.9 | 203.6 | 201.0 | 195.3 | 188.7! 351.3 
ee A 176.1 | 175.3 | 172.6 | 171.7 | 169.5 | 166.2 | 161.4 | 158.5 | 154.7 | 152.3 | 149.2) 144.7 130. 1 
Pumps and pumping equipment----._...-...-.|}____._- 242.0 | 243.3 | 245.8 | 246.6 | 245.1 | 242.7 | 243.1 | 240.6 | 237.0 | 237.1 | 234.6 | 225.2! 317.0 
l eR A ll IE INE TS, ea 111.7 | 146.7 | 144.4 | 144.0 | 142.0 | 139.8 | 137.2 | 137.2 | 131.6 | 126.6] 119.5 | 112.2 73.8 
. = registers, adding and calculating ma- 
ae CUlUk:-t—~—~—~—~—~—~C~C«t ER EL RR, ee 191.6 | 206.9 | 205.7 | 202.4 | 196.8 | 191.2 189.3 | 185.2 | 179.9 | 175.8 | 168.9 | 170.0 177.0 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, do- 
REN OL 3 ee ee 198.6 | 193.9 | 190.1 | 184.5 | 178.4 | 169.6 | 166.8 | 168.2 | 160.3 | 158.7 | 153.8 | 137.8 178.8 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial ERP 149.5 | 147.6 | 146.7 | 144.5 | 142.1 | 138.6 | 136.2 | 133.6 | 130.8 | 128.3] 123.2] 124.8! 136.6 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment......)______. 222.6 | 211.4 | 207.4 | 201.0 | 190.8 | 194.1 | 185.6 | 182.6 | 180.6 | 171.2 | 172.1 | 168.4 154. 9 
j Transportation equipment, except automobiles...) 248.9 | 291.8 | 293.7 | 300.8 | 296.7 | 297.6 | 208.4 | 208.2 | 202.4 | 287.8 | 286.8 | 204.7 | 290.9 1580.1 
} RR al ...----| 376.0 | 367.4 | 388.0 | 402.3 | 416.3 | 410.9 | 418.8 | 419.4 | 423.6 | 419.4 | 414.0] 405.1 526. 8 
4 Cars, electric- and steam-railroad... -....-_-_- -----+-| 223.9 | 224.9 | 226.6 | 220.3 | 218.2 | 208.6 | 207.2 | 205.2 | 197.6 | 195.4 | 190.1 | 185.7 246. 5 
) Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines... __- 337.4 | 348.4 | 357.6 | 355.8 | 357.6 | 362.8 | 364.8 | 368.8 | 360.9 | 351.6 | 338.3 | 324.2 2003.5 
RES, a Se a 302. 5 | 303.4 | 315.8 | 314.9 | 321.8 | 331.4 | 326.2 | 329.8 | 321.8 | 310.5 | 309.3 | 208.3 | 2625.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding---..--........-. -------| 203.5 | 202.7 | 207.8 | 202.8 | 203.3 | 205.7 | 206.2 | 193.2 | 193.3 | 200.8 | 228.6 | 251.2 1769.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. ............--|__..__. 190.5 | 183.6 | 184.0 | 184.0 | 179.4 | 175.1 | 173.6 | 168.1 | 165.0 | 158.0 | 152.7 | 148.6] 143.7 
RC TS i SIE SS... a 195.0 | 196.2 | 186.5 | 200.5 | 198.2 | 196.6 | 187.7 | 192.3 | 193.3 | 192.3 | 196.0 | 187.8] 180.2 177.5 
Nonferrous metals and their ee, apnedospae 168.2 | 175.1 | 179.6 | 184.8 | 187.5 | 188.5 | 186.9 | 185.8 | 184.0 | 182.0 | 179.5 | 177.3 | 171.2 196. 0 
a and re rimary, of nonferrous 
tole Pie es a set CR Wo SEN DA A Se 143.9 | 143.2 | 147.6 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 145.5 | 145.4 | 142.1 | 139.9 | 135.6 | 133.6 | 128.2 204. 3 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals except aluminum... ................-- ----02-| 147.2 | 154.0 | 158.8 | 160.7 | 164.0 | 162.2 | 161.7 | 159.7 | 158.4 | 159.0 | 157.4 | 153.2 195, 2 
ee sad 134.6 | 135.9 | 138.0 | 138.5 | 140.7 | 139.3 | 139.1 | 140.5 | 138.8 | 136.8 | 135.5 | 128.5 124. 2 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 
itn etink de tanamnushapeliciacses 114.1 | 115.8 | 118.9 | 122.8 | 123.5 | 124.0 | 123.9 | 120.3 | 120.8 | 123.8 | 120.6) 115.5 | 110.5 
Silverware and plated ware.................-.. -------| 130.8 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 130.54 129.8 | 128.5 | 125.5 | 124.5 | 121.6 | 120.0] 117.2 | 112.6) 96.9 
ES RE RS 152.0 | 154.7 | 158.0 | 161.0 | 161.0 | 157.9 | 154.4 | 152.5 | 152.3 | 149.2 | 146.8 | 142.1 118.9 
Aluminum manufactures.-_.................... ----2--| 181.6 | 196.1 | 207.8 | 214.9 | 215.6 | 217.2 217.7 | 216.3 | 214.9 | 211.0 | 209.6 | 206.4 | 337.4 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified.....|.......| 135.5 135.5 | 138.2 140.9 141.2 140.8 | 143.7 | 145.2 | 142.2 139. 3 | 139.5 | 133.1 157. 2 
Lumber and timber basic products ?_.............. 156.5 | 158.2 | 154.8 | 149.1 | 145.4 | 142.3 | 140.9 | 140.8 | 142.4 | 140.4 138.6 | 139.0 | 133.5 | 127.3 
Sawmills and logging camps-.-.-..............-.}...--.. 171.0 | 167.5 | 160.3 | 155.7 | 152.1 | 150.2 150.7 | 152.9 | 151.0 | 149.4 | 160.7 | 144.8) 139.0 
Planing and plywood mills. ...............--..|--..... | 162.6 | 159.4 | 157.7 | 156.1 | 153.1 | 152.6 | 150.9 | 150.5 | 147.4 | 144.4 | 141.1 | 135.4 | 1224 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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[1939 average = 100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al ay- 
Industry group and industry erage 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 
Durable goods—Continued 

Furniture and finished lumber products ?__........ 127.8 | 120.8 | 129.5 | 131.8 | 134.2 | 134.5 | 131.8 | 129.6 | 127.7 | 125.2 | 123.5 | 123.4 | 119.6 111.7 
Mattresses and bedsprings.....................]....... 145.7 | 145.2 | 144.8 | 154.4 | 153.2 | 152.3 | 149.3 | 153.6 | 146.7 | 145.6 | 140.2 | 132.3 105. 9 
Furniture. ......... - le ae snacitdneeadiaasadil 127.6 | 127.0 | 128.9 | 131.3 | 132.1 | 129.3 | 127.7 | 125.6 | 123.7 | 121.7 | 122.2 | 118.7 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar................}....... 127.7 | 128.3 | 128.9 | 126.6 | 124.1 | 123.8 | 121.1 | 120.7 | 118.8 | 117.6 | 118.0 | 114.5 125. 0 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. ..........|....... 138.1 | 138.8 | 140.6 | 144.3 | 143.0 | 142.8 | 141.0 | 134.7 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 123.7 | 123.5 102. 4 
Weood preserving ee Ret Se _..ae--| 148.0 | 144.7 | 144.6 | 142.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 134.0 | 131.6 | 131.6 | 131.9 | 130.5 | 127.2 98. 7 
Sy es ey ee Cec ccacrevesuasedsecoslnacases 122.6 | 124.0 | 136.2 | 137.5 | 140.0 | 133.0 | 129.9 | 124.9 | 123.1 | 122.4 | 123.0 | 117.3 107.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products ?_.................. 140.2 | 144.0 | 142.6 | 146.0 | 145.3 | 144.5 | 144.9 | 144.4 | 143.9 | 143.8 | 142.5 | 141.6 | 136.6 | 122.5 
TE Sl ERE EOE BS 168.6 | 171.1 | 172.2 | 170.8 | 167.8 | 171.9 | 171.5 | 172.2 | 174.0 | 172.4 | 171.4 | 165.7 139. 9 
Glass products made from purchased glass.....|_..___- 124.3 | 127.6 | 132.8 | 133.7 | 133.4 | 131.7 | 129.3 | 127.1 | 123.7 | 119.7 | 119.8 | 114.8 113.1 
I i i eaeemesetibabanal 144.4 | 121.3 | 145.5 | 143.3 | 143.6 | 143.9 | 144.6 | 142.6 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 143.4 | 138.8 111.5 
oe ON EES ee Ge 125.8 | 124.3 | 124.5 | 122.5 | 121.4 | 121.3 | 119.4 | 119.5 | 122.1 | 121.7 | 121.8 |.119.9 90.5 
Pottery and related products..................]....... 164.1 | 165.6 | 166.0 | 166.1 | 166.2 | 163.6 | 162.5 | 160.0 | 158.6 | 158.2 | 155.6 | 150.5 132.9 
Gypsum aes Es Bie 123.6 | 115.2 | 119.6 | 119.1 | 123.0 | 123.9 | 124.8 | 124.1 | 117.2 | 119.7 | 117.6 | 111.4 91.2 

Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and 
A PE SE ne 137.3 | 135.9 | 132.8 | 133.7 | 136.4 | 136.3 | 136.8 | 135.7 | 133.1 | 133.1 | 134.1 | 108.6 137.2 
NS RP AR 2 CRE ks BEL MET. 98.6 | 99.3 97.6 | 95.3) 95.3 94.2; 93.6) 95.2) 94.7/| 94.1 93.7 93.1 98.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products.....|______-. 87.8 | 88.6 96.2 | 95.6 94.2; 91.4] 94.6) 938.2) 928) 941 93.4 91.2 67.4 
, SRE GE FES SEES 22 SE RR 242.2 | 250.4 | 253.7 | 260.0 | 260.3 | 262.0 | 260.0 | 259.0 | 256.2 | 249.7 | 246.5 | 243.4 302. 2 
EE. BR BS 132.7 | 131.3 | 1382.5 | 134.5 | 135.0 | 136.2 | 136.4 | 136.0 | 134.1 | 129.0 | 126.3 | 121.3 138. 2 

Nondurable goods 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures..| 101.2 | 103.1 | 104.6 | 106.9 | 108.6 | 109.1 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 107.6 | 106.2 | 105.2 | 104.0 | 102.8 108. 2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......|___.._. 114.5 | 116.2 | 118.1 | 118.7 | 119.1 | 118.7 | 118.4 | 117.5 | 116.0 | 115.1 | 114.2 | 112.4] 122.9 
EL RE TS ES AE ME a 92.5 98.8 | 102.8 | 106.4 | 108.4 | 110.0 | 109.0 | 107.5 | 108.8 | 107.5 | 105.8 | 103.0 123.6 
SS SG Eee, A 75.8 76.7 78.4 79.5 | 79.6 79.9 | 79.8 79.1 78.3 77.6 77.2 | 75.9 79.9 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
CS i ER RE Ra Ep 98. 3 99.2 | 102.8 | 105.9 | 108.6 | 109.2 | 110.2 | 108.7 | 107.5 | 107.0 | 104.4 | 104.9 111.9 
Hosiery bill d. apaakiodelmmmtbepenanesetentpan anes 67.9 70.4 73.6 75.5 75.5 74.8 74.5 73.9 72.8 71.6 71.7 71.2 73.6 
Knitted clot? Larnenteneeadaresorascer<seninas eave 83.5 85.4 89. 9 94.4 95.3 95.7 99.6 | 102.9 | 102.3 | 102.2 | 102.4 | 101.2 107.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ........}..._._- 86.2 91.3 97.5 | 104.4 | 107.0 | 108.0 | 112.7 | 112.0 | 109.6 | 108.0 | 105.8 | 106.8 115.0 
NE ET Re CR al ve 98. 5 97.4 98.4 98. 2 96.7 94. 9 93.4 92.4 91.3 90.6 91.2 90.6 108. 6 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
Si EE 2 dil De acaceapnguphensss outlines aie 95.7 | 067) 97.8 99.2); 99.3) 987) 97.2) 96.9] 95.9) 95.9] 95.4) 94.2] 101.6 
Sn, WE cenasccentasconnccqsamipaaanen 111.2 | 110.4 | 109.5 | 108.8 | 106.3 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 100.3 | 97.9) 96.1 | 94.7] 22.7 88. 3 
Hats, fur-felt RRL BE I BES 76.9 75. 3 70.7 | 81.7] 82.2) 82.5] 81.7] 80.6 79.1 78.0 | 61.8 73.7 68.9 
pS RR. 6 104.6 | 106.8 | 106.1 | 108.0 | 107.8 | 105.2 | 102.3 | 101.2 | 106.4 | 105.7 | 103.7 | 104.8 107.5 
0 RE Ee ee 113.9 | 116.4 | 119.8 | 121.6 | 123.7 | 124.0 | 127.2 | 125.8 | 127.2 | 125.5 | 122.8 | 118.8 139. 3 
Appere!l and other finished textile products ?__. ._ _. 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.4 | 135.0 | 141.9 | 141.7 | 138.0 | 136.6 | 134.6 | 134.9 | 132.9 | 130.5 | 124.5 121.4 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified........|._.__.. 123.9 | 122.2 | 123.5 | 125.2 | 125.3 | 123.9 | 123.1 | 121.8 | 117.7 | 116.1 | 115.7 | 112.2] 115.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear._..............--]....... 100. 5 98. 9 99.1 | 100.2 99. 6 96.5 95.3 93.1 88.2} 87.9 88. 1 87.7 £0. 9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s... ...........|._..... 99.2 | 102.4 | 105.9 | 107.0 | 108.8 | 107.9 | 111.1 | 109.6 | 109.0 | 105.1 99.5 | 23.8 96. 3 
Lo BF BE ODI ES RE as 99.6 | 104.8 | 111.0 | 116.9 | 118.7 | 115.6 | 112.8 | 108.7 | 106.4 | 107.8 | 104.9 | 106.2 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.....|__. ____ 135.9 | 136.0 | 442.4 | 154.5 | 153.5 | 147.4 | 144.8 | 142.1 | 146.0 | 145.0 | 140.5 | 129.6 120.6 
Corsets and allied garments...................-]....... 93.1} 93.8| 93.9] 93.1] 90.5] 89.7] 90.1] 882] 86.8] 84.6] 83.8! 82.2 88. 1 
DE eback deeb cbaliabiecosdadbéhebaessonestdinaettol 78.9 78.9 86.4 | 102.6 | 101.9 95.0 88. 2 79.2 95. 1 06.6 92.7 82.9 91.5 
I EE SS a ere ee 90.3 93. 1 94.8 96. 4 95.2 91.6 91.1 87.1 86.6 82.9 82.1 78.0 113. 1 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. ..........|......- 126.9 | 124.7 | 125.7 | 132.5 | 138.5 | 144.6 | 151.6 | 166.2 | 169.8 | 158.9 | 155.9 | 154.3 141.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete.....|__.__.. 256.2 | 262.0 | 259.4 | 257.0 | 257.0 | 260.2 | 265.4 | 262.6 | 269.3 | 264.0 | 262.1 | 248.9 214.9 
,. gE EERE “Ss RS ES PEL. 214.6 | 220.6 | 224.3 | 233.4 | 245.4 | 232.7 | 236.1 | 228.9 | 223.9 | 214.9 | 214.1 | 224.6 155. 7 
Leather and leather products ?..................... 100. 6 99.8 | 99.4 | 103.0 | 104.7 | 104.9 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 102.9 | 102.2 | 108.1 | 102.7 | 103.0 91.8 
ESE SS Se ee Me 91.0) 91.6) 92.6) 92.0) 92.6) 91.6 | 90.7) 86.6 87.9 | 88.8 88. 5 87.9 92.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .........|....... 90. 1 91.7 97.3 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 101.8 | 103.0 | 103.6 | 101.5 | 100.8 | 108.5 | 100.9 96. 0 
ET EE ES, BG: SS 92.9 92. 1 95.6 97.2 97.1 9.4) 96.0) 94.7) 93.7) 95.0 94.4 95.0 89.0 
ee ON EE eS 120.9 | 120.3 | 123.2 | 126.8 | 128.3 | 130.8 | 137.1 | 139.5 | 140.0 | 139.2 | 140.4 | 141.7 153.7 
ee GIES duc ocasenctbssiagbeedsonindianun 147.0 | 145.8 | 158.6 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.5 | 176.7 | 178.1 | 179.9 | 175.0 | 177.9 | 173.0 161.2 
ae. cctakitiottiniae cok SE ER ae 140.8 | 130.3 | 126.0 | 125.0 | 123.5 | 123.9 | 128.4 | 133.3 | 133.5 | 127.7 | 137.5 | 138.6 | 131.0 123. 5 
Slaughtering and meat packing................}....... 121.1 | 118.9 | 115.7 | 119.1 | 123.5 | 128.1 | 125.0 | 115.3 70.0 78.6 | 114.8 | 102.4 136.6 
ET I ESS SEO TT Fae ES ee 142.3 | 1390,1 | 132.5 | 127.2 | 124.7 | 123.1 | 130.6 | 136.1 | 138.5 | 139.8 | 145.8 | 146.9 121.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............}.....-.. 162.1 | 154.5 | 148.2 | 140.4 | 137.9 | 134.6 | 132.5 | 135.4 | 140.7 | 146.6 | 154.9 | 162.1 134. 2 
Ice cream......... PES Fee Me 140.7 | 127.9 | 117.9 | 108.7 | 104.4 | 102.3 | 104.4 | 107.2 | 111.9 | 120.2 | 128.8 | 132.7 95.0 
SEES SRR 5 EL GS 119.0 | 116.1 | 121.3 | 122.5 | 122.5 | 123.2 | 123.9 | 124.8 | 123.5 | 119.9 | 118.9 | 114.3 115.2 
Feeds, prepared. .........-.. PS 146.1 | 139.3 | 142.3 | 144.8 | 140.4 | 142.1 | 137.6 | 141.5 | 140.7 | 136.2 | 145.7 | 140.6 141.0 
TT Eee eae. 127.6 | 124.4 | 137.5 | 131.9 | 131.9 | 137.0 | 145.0 | 147.0 | 145.1 | 146.0 | 134.8 | 127.4 132.4 
| ETS SS a Se 107.2 | 106.5 | 107.2 | 106.2 | 105.7 | 107.9 | 109.6 | 107.9 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 102.7 | 101.4] 110.1 
ST DE, GUINO..2..catoduedasecsthdnbpdbuntelianune 115.3 | 111.6 | 108.0 | 101.6 93.0 | 103.2 | 105.2 | 88.4] 81.4] 86.9) 98.8 | 100.0 98.2 
Sh HE... scsdtabebiicbaacedtdnebaidbubebcctalaamn 55.8 50.8 44.0 43.0 | 48.2); 88.0 | 154.8 | 211.1 | 187.0 76.9 | 65.6 | 43.6 80.3 
PES BS EE 1 106.5 | 100.9 | 114.1 | 113.3 | 111.4 | 114.3 | 117.9 | 114.9 | 112.1 | 104.9 | 98.0) 92.5 112.8 
i Se... . ssstecusenbocoasceiipasanen 126.1 | 117.4 | 112.0 | 106.7 | 105.4 | 106.0 | 108.5 | 109.2 | 108.3 | 113.2 | 120.6 | 120.8 127.4 
DEORE WE enccccccucrecses Gicatanbebiovecvanenipadenul 162.5 | 154.2 | 149.9 | 146.4 | 145.2 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 147.6 | 146.7 | 150.2 | 145.2 | 144.0 126. 3 

Canaisg and preserving. ...................-..|.....-- 67.9| 59.4) 59.4| 56.9] 60.8) 70.3/ 86.2] 98.1 | 128.9 | 182.2 | 153.5 | 136.8 99.5 s 

De ind indduinitibncnececcccssecce 89.8; 90.2/| 88.4] 87.5 | 922) 95.4) 06.1) 98.3) 97.6) 95.8] 93.5) 91.7) 90.7 97.2 
a Se | sin 121.5 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 119.9 | 121.9 | 124.2 | 125.9 | 125.7 | 123.7 | 122.9 | 122.6 | 122.5 123.8 
OE Le Se Ee a en Se 74.7 72.7 71.8 78.9; 828) 82.1 84.3 | 83.0 | 81.4 78.6 76.1 73.9 83.9 
To (chewing and smoking) and snuff_..../....... 74.11 73.2! 71.2! 7651 78.4| 82.1! 85.41! 87.0] 85.61 828) 83.6] 831 91.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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[1939 average= 100] 
Annu- 
1947 al av- 
Industry group and industry erage 
July May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. Aug. | July | 1943 
Nondurable goods—Continued 

Paper and allied products --.............-.---..--- 140.7 | 143.6 | 143.7 | 145.0 | 145.9 | 145.9 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 144.3 139.2 | 137.4 | 122.2 
tcc duncibhnanhadgusenadsbancotne saan 125.7 | 125.0 | 124.6 | 125.5 | 125.7 | 125.2 | 125.0 | 124.1 122. 120.9 108. 9 
i ncnccanknintibandpeschesvesletesces 125.1 | 125.2 | 126.1 | 126.7 | 126.9 | 126.2 | 127.4 | 127.6 122. 120. 127. 
te dnanebpendaticncpboapesandduloedhtbe 124.6 | 125.8 | 125.9 | 126.3 | 126.4 | 125.9 | 126.7 | 125.0 118. 116. 119.0 
ON Se a eee Pere 130.8 | 134.3 | 139.5 | 140.8 | 142.6 | 144.7 | 142.4 | 139.1 126. 127. 112.0 
EE ee a a ee 123.4 | 125.1 | 129.7 | 131.3 | 131.4 | 132.0 | 133.9 | 132.7 126. 123 120. 5 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ?________ 128.8 | 129.1 | 128.6 | 128.5 | 128.2 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 127.9 | 126.6 121.6 | 121. 100. 8 
Newspapers and periodicals---__..............-|...---- 119.7 | 119.0 | 117.9 | 116.9 | 115.7 | 114.0 | 115.2 | 113.7 110.4 | 109. 05. 2 
Printing, ICE Mo lnttdcancasekecasseslencnvet 137.8 | 137.2 | 138.1 | 138.4 | 139.4 | 139.5 | 139.5 | 138.3 132.1 | 132 108. 7 
ce Sc chnasubdcreséteaderctctblensbso’ 123.3 | 124.6 | 124.5 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 123.7 | 124.7 | 123.6 118.6 | 117 98. 5 
EE a Se nen 145.6 | 145.3 | 144.7 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 141.7 | 143.1 | 141.1 133.9 | 130 114.1 
Chemicals and allied products_..................-- 189.8 | 187.9 | 194.8 | 196.2 | 197.5 | 197.1 | 195.6 | 192.5 | 190.9 180.5 | 178. 254. 5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_..............-.--|..._.-- 131.6 | 132.9 | 132.7 | 132.4 | 130.6 | 129.0 | 120.2 | 127.7 , 127.6 | 126. 104.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides___..._......|___._.. 190.9 | 194.4 | 196.7 | 198.2 | 196.9 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 195.4 ’ 188.7 | 187. 166. 1 
EEE EL EE 89.9 | 89.3 | 93.5] 99.7 | 103.3 | 105.6 | 110.8 | 120.0 " 121.4 | 121. 110.5 
had kelakdbUbnhdoecesdedgedscesonccekdleseosee 115.1 | 112.2 | 112.4 | 113.2 | 111.2 | 107.1 | 105.5 | 101.3 . 103.8 | 108. 98, 0 
Rayon and allied products_._._..............--|.....-- 103.6 | 121.3 | 120.8 | 121.0 | 122.3 | 122.0 | 121.3 | 121.9 , 118.7 | 118. 107.9 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified_............|_..._.- 182.1 | 180.3 | 180.1 | 179.1 | 178.6 | 178.6 | 176.7 | 173.3 f 168.5 | 168. 167.7 
Explosives and safety fuses_-.................--]..-..-- 190.9 | 191.8 | 192.1 | 191.0 | 188.3 | 184.9 | 177.4 | 174.6 \ 173.1 | 169.8 | 1248.4 
Compressed and liquefied gases_____.........-.|_._..-- 157.1 | 153.9 | 152.6 | 149.7 | 151.1 | 147.9 | 144.0 | 146.0 3. 148.1 | 145. 160, 2 
Ammunition, small-arms _--_.............-----}......- 163.4 | 161.7 | 157.6 | 156.0 | 155.4 | 155.9 | 155.8 | 159.8 q 115.6 | 178. 3614. 0 
ee ee oc tbhndukkadhcobebnacies nae 247.6 | 253.5 | 243.8 | 228.5 | 231.0 | 258.9 | 208.7 | 305.9 ! 254.7 | 244. 2434.9 
| Se’ ES 65.2 72.3 85. 3 99.0 | 108.3 | 114.1 | 124.4 | 134.7 85.6 71.0 5A, 116.7 
i aes se 114.4 | 1386.3 | 146.2 | 153.4 | 148.8 | 136.6 | 122.8 | 117.7 118.7 | 111.5 } 102.7 120.9 
Products of petroleum and coal__-.-..-.........-.-- 153.7 | 150.8 | 149.3 | 145.4 | 145.9 | 146.0 | 145.4 | 146.1 | 146.6 147.8 | 147.4 | 146.7 | 117.6 
ER SRE: Ko 139.2 | 137.9 | 134.0 | 135.4 | 135.2 | 135.0 | 136.4 | 136.0 137.0 | 137.4 | 137.4 110.6 
CC ESET ST EE 123.2 | 321.4 | 119.2 | 119.1 | 120.2 | 117.9 | 115.3 | 118.6 119.3 | 119.1 | 117.8} 113.6 
ERE EER GREET 73.8 | 77.1 | 76.3] 72.5| 68.2] 67.4] 67.6] 72.5 95.5 | 917] 86.7 64, 3 
CEES LS AERTS BESS 157.9 | 155.3 | 152.7 | 150.5 | 152.9 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 157.2 156.6 | 151.0 | 140.4 119. 2 
EE as eee 175. 2 80.4 | 184.2 | 193.5 | 196.5 | 198.2 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 198.8 189.1 | 184.0 | 177.0 160. 3 
Rubber tires and inner tubes--_-_.-............]_....-- 185.8 | 188.7 | 195.0 | 199.2 | 201.2 | 203.5 | 206.3 | 207.0 197.0 | 189.9 | 183.1 160, 2 
Rubber boots and shoes-_--_.-...............--]......- . 129.7 | 134.8 | 136.5 | 136.8 | 133.9 | 132.7 | 129.6 121.9 | 121.3] 118.4] 147.1 
nn nnnecainidempbanehsconhiebieadn 132.9 | 143.4 | 145.2 | 147.6 | 148.0 | 148.7 | 147.1 139.4 | 133.8 | 141.3 
EL... .... punntlenenedneneces 170. 2 176.3 | 179.8 | 182.1 | 180.9 | 179.3 | 183.2) 182.0 175.1 | 170.5 181.7 

Instruments (professional and scientific) and |_____. 

Gpe-oemero: Gauinement.......................]....... 175.6 | 180.3 | 181.0 | 181.8 | 182.0 | 184.3 | 175.9 191.3 | 191.6 644.3 
CS ETT EE EA, ES 149.2 | 147.6 | 147.2 | 146.4 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 146.8 148.3 | 145.9 168, 9 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods____|_____-- 177.6 | 179.9 | 183.4 | 186.2 | 187.9 | 188.5 | 185.7 182.1 | 181.8 | 235.0 
OSS | eee eee 139.1 | 189.7 | 142.1 | 139.2 | 136.5 | 124.7 | 129.9 122.9 | 118.9 131.3 
rn ... sc cdscendvabsedeboestnconced 127.5 | 127.4 | 123.7 | 117.5 | 114.2 | 129.9 | 134.9 122.1 | 111.3 83.8 
<6" 2-5 sass Ss Bas 78. 2 82.8 85.8 87.5 $1.7 95. 5 93. 0 96.3 92, 2 98. 1 
ss. 1 nna cdnednssualtiaaendill 203.6 | 210.7 | 225.0 | 227.3 | 214.7 | 219.6 | 213.3 200.1 | 202.1 | 767.9 
1 See footnote 1, table A-5. 

3 See footnote 2, table A-5. 
TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100] 

Annu- 

1947 al av- 

Industry group and industry ou 

July May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. Aug. | July 1943 
ae Ss ad ok cet warned 313.9 312.2 | 310.7 | 314.1 | 310.6 | 307.3 | 306.2 | 298.2 284.4 | 267.1 | 334.4 
das 5 hon cel dinmiewinnninaerd 350. 6 353.8 | 349.9 | 349.9 | 344.6 | 340.0 | 337.3 | 331.1 316.1 | 206.3 | 469.5 
SS SET TOES ae eae 277.9 271.6 | 272.3 | 279.2 | 277.4 | 275.3 | 275.8 | 266.0 253.4 | 238.5 | 202.3 

Durable goods re: ret rn em 
Iron and steel and their I, ea 304. 4 306.7 | 297.5 | 204.2 | 287.9 | 287.9 | 276.2 | 280.8 .6 | 265.9 | 247.5 311.4 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__._|______. 236.2 | 219.8 | 212.8 | 209.3 | 208.9 | 193.9 | 208.7 3 | 204.0 | 191.8) 222.3 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings.............._]______- 325.8 | 317.6 | 320.0 | 317.1 | 317.1 |, 307.8 | 299.6 .7 | 280.5 | 264.0; 256.7 
M | i i a iia 324.7 | 313.4 | 310.0 | 307.5 | 302.8 | 283.8 | 204.4 .5 | 282.6 | 267.1 273.4 
ik ot a ara 316.6 | 308.9 | 304.6 | 293.0 | 302.8 | 315.4 | 315.5 .5 | 204.8 | 277.1 | 484.4 
Cast-iron p EE ES a aR 309.7 | 281.7 | 287.5 | 282.1 | 286.7 | 259.9 | 262.4 .9 | 208.6 | 221.7 174.2 
Tin cans and other tinware__..................}_._.__- 250.4 | 248.5 | 243.3 | 238.7 | 242.8 | 244.5 | 232.6 .1 | 270.1 | 248.7 | 161.6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods___...........}...-_-. 219.3 | 247.6 | 237.1 | 241.1 | 247.7 | 239.6 | 240.7 .8 | 219.2 | 206.3] 265.3 
EET SEL ST 256.5 | 270.5 | 279.8 | 254.9 | 273.8 | 261.7 | 261.7 .9 | 256.5 | 237.21 202.6 
ES ae See 370.4 | 388.2 | 408.0 | 407.0 | 405.1 | 404.7 | 389.9 .6 | 354.9 | 340.4 279. 5 
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REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1947 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries! 





































































































[1939 average = 100] 
1947 1946 An- 
nual 
Industry group and industry aver- 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | June ins 
80.3 81.1 80.1 81.8 82.9 83.4 83.0 82.9] 83.2] 82.2] 82.0 81.4 79.0 86.0 
88.7 88.1 83.0 89.7 90. 4 90.8 88.1 90.0 90. 1 90. 5 90.8 89.5 89. 6 104.1 
90.7 | 89.4] 89.6] 88.6] 87.6] 87.2] 86.2] 85.2] 83.9] 83.5] 82.5 78.0 74.4 109.3 
147.2 | 143.8 | 141.3 | 185.5 | 131.5 | 131.4 | 132.4 | 136.1 | 138.7 | 138.1 | 130.3 | 135.6 | 182.8 160, 2 
102.8 | 100.2 | 101.5 | 101.6 | 101.5 | 100.4 97.8 94.6 91.2; 90.0) 888, 85.6)] 61.8 131.8 
102.9 | 102.9 | 104.4 | 106.1 | 106.9 | 106.4 | 103.4 90. 4 96. 3 95. 6 89.0 74.2 04.7 122, 1 
30.6 | 31.4] 31.9] 32.2] 31.7] 31.3 30.7 29.6 28.9 29.0 29.1 28.5 28.8 20.4 
58.0 56.5 | 57.0 56.9 | 55.2 54.7 59.6 | 60.9 59.2 | 60.4 63.7 62.5 58.4 164.9 
and nonmetallic. _......____/...._.- 105.7 | 104.3 | 103.1 98.7 | 97.1 96.9 | 99.7 | 101.2 | 101.7 | 102.5 | 103.2 | 101.2 | 98.9 06, 2 
rude petroleum production 4__________|_._..-. 95.5 | 93.3! 92.6) 92.0] 91.7] 22.1 92.6} 93.0] 93.4 93.9 | 95.5 | 95.4 04,2 81.8 
and public utilities 
Cc I steam railways ?_............-.. 140.0 | 139.3 | 138.2 | 136.1 | 134.2 | 134.0 | 134.9 | 136.9 | 139.9 | 139.3 | 138.0 | 138.8 | 136.6 | 134.7 | 187.2 
Street railways and busses‘.__________. 130.9 | 130.4 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 131.1 | 130.9 | 130.1 | 130.6 | 130.3 | 129.9 | 130.2 | 128.9 | 128.7 117.0 
oo allah bains 193.3 | 190.4 | 159.2 | 127.2 | 188.4 | 186.9 | 185.2 | 184.6 | 183.4 | 181.6 | 18%.0 | 181.1 | 177.7 | 171.7 126.7 
Te RG Etinke: - i icintetensipchieiiaaiiiiiiens 101.5 | 102.3 | 102.8 | 104.5 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 104.6 | 107.4 | 108.7 | 110.3 | 112.0 | 111.9 | 112.4] 112.1 124.7 
Electric light IN. « necedalieninces 109.3 | 107.5 | 105.7 | 104.8 | 104.0 | 103.2 | 102.5 | 103.0 | 102.5 | 102.0 | 101.9 | 101.9 | 101.2 | 99.9 86.3 
Wholesale Tk ee ©. “ore 111.1 | 110.5 | 109.7 | 110.5 | 111.7 | 111.9 | 112.2 | 114.4 | 112.7 | 110.7 | 109.4 | 109.1 | 107.5 | 106.9 05.9 
ens we ninainanmmemmitammnna 110.2 | 111.4 | 111.3 | 111.5 | 111.2 | 109.6 | 110.5 | 126.5 | 117.4 | 112.2 | 109.8 | 106.6 | 106.2 | 107.2 99.9 
SE ee a a See Seer 113.7 | 113.9 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.2 | 108.5 | 111.9 | 108.6 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 101.3 | 103.5 106, 2 
yma OS ET I Nema 120.5 | 121.2 | 122.9 | 122.5 | 119.5 | 125.6 | 171.0 | 145.2 | 132.4 | 125.4 | 117.4 | 117.7 | 121.0] 116.9 
he lle ER Sea 114.9 | 114.3 | 114.7 | 113.4 | 107.9 | 110.0 | 135.5 | 124.1 | 120.1 | 116.7 | 105.9 | 107.9 | 114.3 110.1 
Foaitare and housefurnishings.___|__..__- 85.1] 84.6] 84.6] 84.4] 84.3] 84.3] 90.4] 85.5] 83.1 | 81.5 | 79.5] 78.1] 77.6 67.7 
iS IY Se TORE Sel 100.6 | 99.4 | 98.7 | 97.8 98.2} 98.3 | 100.2] 98.4 96.6 |) 95.5 04.4 93.4 91.3 63.0 
; Lumber and building materials____|__.___- 119.5 | 117.6 | 116.3 | 115.5 | 113.9 | 113.4 | 116.1 | 115.1 | 113.6 | 113.8 | 112.6 | 111.1 | 100.4 91.5 
Service: 
Hotels (year-round)..........__. .____- 118.3 | 119.4 | 118.4 | 117.5 | 117.3 | 117.7 | 117.3 | 119.1 | 120.2 | 120.6 | 119.5 | 119.3 | 119.1 | 119.9 106. 6 
vc ncniucumendnnmaaiinn 112.8 | 112.2 | 110.2 | 109.1 | 108.7 | 109.5 | 111.0 | 110.9 | 109.9 | 110.1 | 109.9 | 111.6 | 113.6] 112.3 115.3 
Cleaning and dyeing_.........._______. 123.4 | 127.7 | 123.7 | 121.5 | 118.8 | 117.0 | 118.2 | 120.9 | 123.0 | 126.1 | 125.6 | 124.5 | 130.0 | 131.6 119.6 
1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 
2 Does not include well 1 ae or rig building. 
3 See footnote 3, table A 
4 See footnote 4, table As. 
5 See footnote 5, table A-8. 
¢ Includes nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors only. 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries! 
[1939 average =100] 
1947 1946 An- 
& _ = nual 
Industry group and industry aver 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 1043 
Mining’ 
SE ee ee 171.8 | 194.6 | 186.3 | 155.5 | 206.2 | 184.7 | 202.0 | 212.3 | 182.3 | 199.9 | 194.0] 193.3 | 156.5 | 182.7 133. 9 
ES OO ae 194.9 | 252.3 | 244.6 | 189.8 | 245.6 | 248.7 | 265.4 | 258.3 | 233.1 | 237.1 | 234.9 | 241.0 | 198.4 | 243.8 187.7 
| RE ee eae eae 171.9 | 181.5 | 172.1 | 164.7 | 162.6 | 162.0 | 156.8 | 159.3 | 146.9 | 148.0 | 147.0 | 145.2 | 132.4 126.9 166.9 
EE She SS SS aE: ae 3u9.4 | 284.7 | 254.1 | 246.7 | 240.3 | 220.4 | 239.7 | 238.6 | 252.4 | 253.3 | 253.5 | 247.1 | 239.5 247.0 
EE RS MIPS 213.0 | 201.8 | 197.3 | 196.8 | 198.0 | 193.6 | 192.2 | 170.0 167.1 | 163.1 | 164.1 | 153.8 | 106.8 212. 6 
ss * SE Lp 228.1 | 223.3 | 224.7 | 222.2 | 226.2 | 221.7 | 220.1 | 102.1 | 188.5 | 188.0 | 172.1 | 128.5 180.5 209. 0 
Gold and —¢ TE Eee Pee 49.5 | 49.3 50.5 | 650.7; 61.0); 48.3) 49.8 44.5 | 43.0) 42.5 43.5 38. 5 41.6 36.9 
SS | Se oe 100.3 95.8 92.1 92.1 85.3 85.5 93.3 99.9 99. 9 98.0 | 103.5 06.7 05. 5 259. 8 
uarrying and ee oe ae Sees 251.3 | 241.7 | 233.2 | 213.7 | 205.6 | 204.8 | 221.9 | 222.4 | 227.6 | 227.9 | 225.1 | 213.6 | 207.7 162. 2 
petro production #........._}......- 175.3 | 163.4 | 162.3 | 154.5 | 152.9 | 153.8 | 147.1 | 151.0 | 150.1 | 149.5 | 152.6 | 151.3 | 147.1 115.9 
tion and public utilities: 
I steam railways................- () (3) (*) (’) (4) (*) (4) (*) () (*) (*) (*) (') (*) (4) 
Street railways and busses ¢......_.....}.....-- 222.1 | 220.0 | 218.8 | 218.6 | 219.5 | 216.1 | 213.6 | 210.9 | 212.6 | 207.9 | 211.2 | 206.7 | 199.5 155 7 
202.9 | 136.1 | 267.2 | 260.4 | 267.5 | 264.5 | 273.0 | 269.2 | 265.0 | 267.6 | 268.8 | 259.9 144,9 
226.9 | 239.3.) 198.0 | 201.5 | 189.1 | 100.5 | 194.2 | 201.7 | 177.3 | 178.5 | 178.6 | 174.9 159. 3 
168.2 | 166.5 | 160.8 | 163.7 | 159.5 | 161.6 | 157.6 | 155.3 | 153.3 | 152.4 | 150.2 | 148.4 109. 2 
4 
191.4 | 190.8 | 1901.6 | 190.4 | 189.7 | 197.2 | 189.7 | 184.5 | 182.8 | 177.3 | 174.5 | 172.6 127.0 
195.1 | 192.9 | 190.1 | 187.5 | 187.2 | 212.2 | 191.7 | 182.5 | 180.8 | 174.6 | 172.6 | 171.3 120. 6 
206.0 | 202.8 | 199.9 | 197.1 | 189.4 | 194.6 | 185.7 | 174.6 | 173.6 | 177.2 | 171.5 | 170.0 129. 2 
A 212.3 | 210.4 | 205.6 | 201.4 | 208.4 | 277.2 | 225.0 | 204.8 | 199.0 188.1 | 187.1 | 188.8 135. 9 
Apparel .2 | 200.8 | 200.7 | 194.6 | 184.1 | 188.2 | 230.2 | 207.6 | 201.5 | 197.8 | 176.2 77.5 | 186.9 133. 9 
Furniture and housefurnishings.---|......- 156.6 | 151.1 | 148.1 | 146.6 | 143.8 | 144.1 | 165.7 | 148.6 | 139.8 | 139.1 | 129.7 | 120.6 | 126.6 86, 5 
[_ ST SE Sa 184.3 | 177.7 | 175.2 | 171.7 | 172.7 | 170.4 | 178.8 | 169.3 | 166.0 | 164.8 | 160.1 | 156.8 | 152.9 $4.7 
_Lumber and building materials--_-._|.....-- 219.7 | 210.2 | 204.0 | 201.3 | 197.7 | 193.4 | 200.5 | 191.9 | 190.9 | 190.0 | 186.1 | 180.1 | 177.2 120. 7 
Hotels CORPGRIIIED *.. .ccccocnccccsces 222.0 | 226.4 | 221.1 | 219.4 | 216.8 | 216.6 | 215.1 | 218.8 | 218.5 | 214.5 | 209.5 | 208.9 | 204.9 | 205.0) 138.7 
Power laundries... .................... 210.3 | 211.1 | 203.8 | 200.5 | 196.9 | 196.1 | 201.8 | 201.0 | 191.5 | 189.8 | 188.7 | 188.4] 1933] 160.9) M05 
Cleaning and dyeing.................-- 227.6 | 241.9 | 231.5 | 221.7 | 214.7 | 204.7 | 213.8 | 219.5 | 217.0 | 225.7 | 225.6 | 216.9 | 231.3 | 235.6 165.2 



































1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 

1 See footnote 2, table A-9. 

3 Not available. 

4 See footnote 4, table A-8. 

§ See footnote 5, table A-8. 

* See footnote 6, table A-9. 

? Money payments only: additional value of board , room, uniforms, and tips, not included. 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency ' 



























































Executive ? 
All branches Legislative Judicial Government 
ile dette Total Defense Post Office | All other corporations ° 
Year and mon agencies ¢ Department ! agencies 
All areas (including outside continental United States) 
968, 572 935, 469 207, 978 319, 474 408, 017 5, 373 2, 260 25, 470 
3, 244, 924 3, 200, 527 2, 366, 251 364, 092 470, 184 6,171 2, 636 35, 500 
2, 689, 901 2, 646, 708 1, 547, 896 420, 709 678, 103 6, 697 3, 063 33, 433 
2, 625, 051 2, 581, 932 1, 470, 579 424, 321 687, 032 6, 736 3, 036 33, 347 
2, 517, 827 2, 474, 982 1, 358, 426 424, 734 691, 822 6, 825 3,075 32, 045 
2, 434, 015 2, 391, 478 1, 271, 976 425, 093 604, 409 6, 902 3, 061 32, 574 
2, 400, 290 2, 357, 755 1, 229, 705 426,177 701, 873 6, 896 3, 079 32, 560 
2, 614, 126 2, 572, 000 1, 176, 596 715, 421 679, 983 6, 806 3, 061 22, 259 
1947: January-_........... 2, 279, 039 2, 237, 128 1, 129, 710 426, 818 680, 600 6, 864 3, 066 31, 981 
February. ...-.---- 2, 256, 832 2, 214, 638 1, 104, 137 425, 754 684, 747 7, O80 3, 069 32, 045 
CR I 2, 247, 293 2, 205, 082 1, 091, 197 426, 978 686, 907 7, 039 3, 061 $2, 111 
NR ne aati 2, 215, 389 2, 173, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3, 072 31, 881 
ES ae 2, 193, 113 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 247 3, 071 31, 531 
(I 2, 168, 935 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 604,174 7, 211 3, 061 30, 948 
RE SE 2, 104, 657 2, 063, 686 937, 878 439, 617 686, 191 7, 254 3, 074 30, 643 
Continental United States 

SG ci dite deadectcen- 926, 636 897, 579 179, 380 318, 802 399, 397 5, 373 2, 180 2), 504 
a 2, 927, 288 2, 889, 682 2, 071, 261 363, 297 455, 124 6,171 2, 546 28, 889 
PO ES 2, 266, 780 2, 230, 972 1, 159, 087 419, 282 652, 603 6, 697 2, 905 26, 116 
DD bitmesease< 2, 249, 059 2, 213, 468 1, 129, 390 422, 906 661, 172 6, 736 2, 968 2h, 887 
September.__...._- 2, 198, 448 2, 163, 274 1, 074, 344 423, 331 665, 599 6, 825 3, 007 25, 342 
0 la 2, 118, 825 2, 084, 103 992, 574 423, 702 667, 827 6, 902 2, 993 24, 827 
November........-. 2, 084, 062 2, 049, 287 949, 115 424, 785 675, 387 6, 896 3, 010 24, 869 
ae 2, 307, 993 2, 273, 572 906, 763 713, 160 653, 649 6, 806 2, 992 24, 623 
1947: Jamuary............ 1, 982, 574 1, 948, 312 868, 473 425, 425 654, 414 6, 864 2, 998 24, 400 
February. ........- 1, 971, 647 1, 937, 231 854, 850 424, 339 658, 142 7, 080 3, 001 24, 335 
os 1, 964, 820 1, 930, 725 844, 818 425, 567 660, 340 7,039 2, 993 24, 063 
a ae 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7,174 3, 004 23, 604 
i dpondneneee 1, 924, 582 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 247 3, 003 23, 412 
i ndenasdnwees 1, 905, 107 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 7, 211 2, 993 23, 005 
SE ee 1, 847, 425 1,814, 178 719, 413 438, 110 658, 655 7, 254 3, 006 22, 987 
1 Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the ‘Covers the War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, Na- 


month. ata for the executive branch are reported through the Civil Service 
Commission; data for the legislative and judicial branches and Government 
corporations are reported directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
deduct the number of persons outside the continental area, which was 
estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941 
and 1943. Beginning July 1943, employment within continental United 
States was reported monthly and the number of persons outside the ey 
(estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure employment in all 


areas. 

* Data for current months cover the foliowing corporations: Federal Re- 
serve banks, banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the Panama 
Railroad Company. Data for earlier years include at various times the fol- 
lowing additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Treasury De ment. Corporations not included in this column 
are under the executive branch. 


tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and, until 
their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies cre- 
ated apoeeny to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

‘Prior to December 1943, employment data were adjusted upwards to 
convert the temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to 
a name-count basis in order to be consistent with data reported subsequently. 
Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-ciass post offices were hired on a contract 
basis and therefore, because of being private employees, are excluded here, 
They are included beginning July 1945, however, when they were placed on 
the regular Federal pay roll by congressional action. Substitute rural mail 
carriers, which have been included in data published by the Civil Service 
Commission since September 1945, are excluded here. Employment figures 
include fourth-class postmasters in all months. Additional employment 
necessitated by the swollen Christmas business is included in December of 
each year; it is excluded from published figures of the Civil Service Com- 
mission beginning December 1942. 
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TABLE A-13: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency T 
[In thousands] 
Executive ? 
Government 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial 
mena Defense Post Office | lll other Saee® 
agencies ‘ Department § agencies 
All areas (including outside continental United States) 
1939 Ebein $1, 753, 151 $1, 688, 684 $357, 628 $586, 346 $744, 710 $14, 765 $6, 691 $43,011 
a - bbe 8, 301, 467 206, 767 6, 178, 743 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 209 “s 
10:6: July... ca . 561, 423 552, 335 282, 855 95, 601 173, 879 2, 169 1,041 5, 878 19% 
August : 568, 811 559, 734 291, 914 95, 873 171, 947 2, 158 1,141 5, 778 19 
September... 551, 286 542, 388 286, 693 94, 329 161, 366 2, 139 1, 106 5, 653 
October ; 56A, 372 555, 048 278, 795 96, 805 179, 448 2, 194 1, 190 5, 939 1% 
Novem ber - 524, 421 515, 284 255, 098 96, 836 163, 350 2,127 1,193 5, 817 At 
December ' 569, 003 559, 755 259, 348 137, 277 163, 130 2, 166 1,190 5, 892 a 
1947; January 532, 509 522, 987 246, 330 97,190 179, 467 2, 369 1, 222 5, 931 Ne 
February 492, 218 482, 962 229, 269 94, 525 159, 168 2, 308 1, 090 5, 858 De 
March . 514, 403 505, 040 244, 794 97, 002 163, 244 2, 365 1, 140 |- 5, 858 
April 505, 054 495, 509 231, 598 96, 444 167, 467 2, 440 1,178 5, 927 19 
ay 512, 961 503, 651 234, 047 95, 256 174, 348 2, 439 1,181 5, 690 Fe 
June... 519, 555 510, 332 243, 430 93, 506 173, 396 2, 425 1, 149 5, 649 M 
July... pews 513, 423 503, 917 231, 175 95, 092 177, 650 2, 462 1, 329 5, 715 Ay 
i Ju 
Continental United States 5 Ju 
i ntesduied $7, 628, 373 $7, 541, 181 $5, 553, 522 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
1046: July. —_ 523, 580 515, 212 252, 237 95, 298 167, 677 2, 169 1, 005 5, 194 
August 531, 587 523, 242 261, 826 95, 572 165, 844 2,158 1, 106 5, 081 19% 
September... 515, 735 507, 081 258, 164 94, 031 155, 386 2, 139 1,072 4, 943 1% 
October A 518, 986 249, 624 96, 507 172, 855 2, 194 1,154 5, 235 
Novem ber 488, 700 480, 204 226, 474 96, 538 157, 282 2,127 1, 160 5,119 19 
December. . .. 532, 354 523, 818 230, 194 136, 878 156, 746 2, 166 1, 155 5, 215 = 
1047: January ah 490, 368 481, 517 211,379 96, 869 173, 269 2, 369 1,183 5, 299 Oc 
February. : 450, 172 441, 602 193, 834 94, 203 153, 565 2, 309 1, 055 5, 206 Ni 
March... 469, 854 461, 282 207, 247 96, 679 157, 356 2, 365 1, 105 5, 102 De 
April. . 462, 991 454, 104 196, 756 96, 128 161, 310 2, 440 1,143 5, 214 
ay... 468, 606 460, 075 197, 324 94, 936 167, 815 2, 439 1, 145 5, 037 * 
June. ....-.. 472, 168 463, 608 203, 504 93, 185 166, 829 2, 425 1,114 5, 021 M 
July pasatndicnhes 466, 153 457, 325 192, 129 94, 766 170, 430 2, 462 1, 292 5, 074 A) 
1 Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from for the salary increases given in guy 1945 and July 1946. Beginning Decem- 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the ber 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are reported monthly by most u 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. ata for the executive branch agencies. : os 
are reported —~ = the Civil Service Commission, data for the legislative 3 See footnote 3, table A-12. 
and judicial branches and Government corporations are reported directly 4 See footnote 4, table A-12. a 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 5 Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices ~ 
§ From 1989 eye May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private ai 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported rolls for all areas and some employees and of fourth-class who eg = | were recom pensed val 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside by the retention of a part of the receipts. Both these groups were sit 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except Pp on a regular salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. Se 
for the War and Navy Departments for which these data were reported * Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables in 
monthly) were secured by multiplying employment in these areas (see because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States tel 
footnote 2, table A-12 for derivation of the employment) by the average are not available prior to June 1943, ba 
pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey as of that date, adjusted be 
of 
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TABLE A-14: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 
























































Agency ' 
Federal 
District of er 
ae Columbia Executive ! Legislative | Judicial 
Year and month Government Total ‘1 Fe pe 
efense ost ce other 
Allagencies | geencies? |Department‘| agencies 
Employment ® 
i et teeliibieel 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 424 
a ne lat a ae 300, 720 15, 867 284, 853 278, 176 144, 133 8, 273 125, 770 6, 171 506 
i tcnbeucensaierecé 259, 765 17. 372 242, 393 235, 112 87, 348 7, 523 140, 241 6, 697 584 
te SRT. OR 259, 511 17, 460 242, 051 234, 758 86, 883 7, 549 140, 326 6, 736 57 
0 257, 448 17, 460 239, 988 232, 602 86, 307 7, 547 138, 748 6, 825 S61 
Gee ccietersdenssc 250, 826 17, 501 233, 325 225, 862 81, 495 7, 495 136, 872 6, 902 561 
a 249, 811 17, 606 232, 205 224, 742 79, 085 7, 521 138, 136 6, 896 567 
- sae 252, 539 17, 582 234, 957 227, 78, 383 11, 036 138, 163 6, 806 560 
SO SET « cv ecessec-- 246, 528 17, 795 228, 733 221, 293 75, 676 7, 819 137, 798 6, 864 576 
TR 245, 769 17, 912 227, 857 220, 206 75, 284 7, 618 137, 304 7, 080 571 
ee 244, 991 18, 012 226, 979 219, 367 75, 304 7, 552 136, 511 7, 039 573 
pS AE 243, 715 17, 981 225, 734 217, 984 75, 052 7, 466 135, 466 7, 174 576 
i itatithanmineanscencesre 241, 053 18, 024 223. 029 215, 210 73, 309 7,413 134, 488 7, 246 573 
hs 237, 850 18, 512 219, 338 211, 554 71, 175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 569 
Pe Geatidamneabdxcceses~ 230, 360 17, 616 212, 726 204, 899 67, 968 7, 093 129, 838 7, 254 573 
Pay rolls 

0 $305, 728 $25, 226 $280, 502 $264, 527 $37. 825 $12, 524 $214, 178 $14. 765 $i, 209 
es 737, 792 32, 884 704, 685, 510 352, 008 20, 070 313, 432 17, 785 1, 613 
i 68, 063 3, 136 64, 927 62, 567 21, 077 2. 289 39, 201 2, 169 191 
Pitinéscaccocesee 65, 659 3, 007 62, 652 60, 294 21, 007 2, 262 37, 025 2, 158 200 
cca nnnnewsce 65, 619 4, 011 61, 608 59, 277 21, 118 2, 214 35, 945 2. 139 192 
Se 9, 896 4, 242 65, 654 63, 250 21, 978 2, 285 38, 987 2, 194 210 
inno cwascusce 64, 607 4, 090 60. 517 58, 194 20, 758 2, 261 35, 175 2, 127 196 
December---..-- nee 67, 555 4, 189 63, 366 60, 993 20, 205 3, 202 37, 586 2, 166 207 
1947: January-............ 69, 701 4, 326 65, 375 62, 791 21, 003 2, 355 39, 433 2, 369 215 
ee 62, 981 4, 067 58, 914 56, 417 19, 062 2, 268 35, 087 2, 308 1SY 
~<a 64, 999 4, 940 60, 859 58, 205 19, 653 2, 272 36, 370 2, 365 199 
ibieencccatpecce 66, 094 4, 233 61, 861 59, 219 19, 443 2, 254 37, 522 2, 440 202 
ee 67, 026 4, 251 62. 775 60, 135 19, 205 2, 231 38, 609 2, 439 201 
6 hh 63, 389 4. 204 59, 185 56, 564 17, 837 2,179 36, 548 2, 425 106 
tL 63, 837 3, 326 60, 511 57, 839 17, 818 2, 276 37, 745 2, 462 210 























1 Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include in December the additional postal employment neces- 
sitated by the swollen Christmas business, excluded fromn published Civil 
Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
in Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count 
basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have 
been reported; this adjustment has not yet been made in published figures 
of the Civil Service Commission; (3) exclude persons working without com- 

tion or for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission 
rom June through November 1943; (4) certain other revisions have been 
incorporated in the above data which have not yet appeared in published 
ae of the Civil Service Commission; (5) employment published by the 

vil Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here 
as of the first day of the next month. 


2 Beginning January 1942, data cover, in addition to the area inside the 
District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area. 

3 Covers the War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

4 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see items 1 and 2 of footnote 1. 

5 Year! gures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the prece ing 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay rol 
with pay during the om persed ending just before the first of the month 
for the legislative and fae icial branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
of the month for the District of Columbia Government. 
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TABLE A-15: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch’of Federal Government! 
[In thousands 
Personnel (average ~ ¥¥ or as of first of Type of pay (total for year or for month) 
mon 
Year and month 
M Family allow- 
Total Army? Navy‘ Total Pay rolls § a out ek _ meame pay 

eee 345 191 154 $331, ER Se aS oe eo) a a 
Ses Gnensescaneusndidees 8, 044 6, 733 2, 211 11, 173, 186 EE Ei cucudnustnenes jp GED Eeitemnetccnce... 
1946: July........ 3, 050 1, 890 1, 160 618, 256 459, 890 $115, 689 a. 
eee 2, 745 1,815 930 559, 112 413, 575 104, 937 583 $17 
September. ....... 2, 474 1, 731 743 507, 851 377, 90, 570 37, 572 2, 007 
Se 2,477 1, 738 739 607, 943 378, 853 64, 343 35, 650 129, 097 
November 2, 441 1,717 724 733, 071 345, 969 50, 617 35, 316 301, 149 
December......... 2, 204 1, 511 693 683, 036 320, 533 45, 315 33, 165 284, 023 
Peat 
SOGTs TAMUETY .<ccccccccce 1, 987 1,319 668 684, 875 307, 516 29, 967 29, 052 318, 340 
February.......... 1, 906 1, 254 652 648, 164 294, 040 18, 722 28, 004 307, 398 
RRS 1, 834 1, 199 635 651, 478 284, 441 18, 292 26, 548 322, 197 
 - See 1,777 1, 148 629 552, 071 264, 206 17, 290 26, 085 | 244, 400 
Benet 1, 703 i, 081 622 370, 279 264, 033 15, 022 25, 814 65, 410 
EE SIRE 1, 631 1, 021 610 335, 261 262, 505 12, 265 24, 529 35, 962 
Sl acacatbhetation 1, 592 990 602 340, 095 261, 696 12, 227 23, 922 42, 250 


























! Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of War, al) data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statisties by the various military branches. 

+ Includes personnel on active duty, those on terminal leave, the missing, 
and those in the hands of the enemy. 

* Prior to March 1944, data include | ry on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 

‘ Covers Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

‘ Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty only. For the Army, pay 
rolls for 1943 represent actual expenditures. Army pay rolls for other per 
and Navy pay rolls for all periods represent estimated obligations based on 
an average monjbtly personnel count. Pay rolls for the Navy proper include 


oe. peymente for clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and 


6 Represents actual] expenditures. 

asa Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included in 
y rolls. 

8 ve payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress 
to former enlisted personnel for accrued and unused leave and to present 
officers and enlisted mnel for leave accrued in excess of 60 days. Payment 
of rt personnel while on terminal leave is included in the pay roll. 
Value of bonds Gepeeoentins face value, to which interest will be added at 
time bonds are ed) and cash payments are included. 
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B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries! 




















Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Total accession: 
TR 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 MASE: Si a a en Laer Scie 
CR ES RE Se SS, TEC 8.5 6.8 wee 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 4. 
Pin nmnnedbeaedabcdaimemibemte 7.0 5.0 4.9 4.7 5.0 5.9 5.8 5.9 7.4 8.6 8.7 6. 
TEI SS ee “REET 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6.6 5. 
EE SIS ae ys ae ee ae 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2 
Total separation 
CO 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 | ESS a a ee ee wise 
ES EE a ee 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4. 
AN inp aed mibhbadecndeiaitienttn 6.2 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.0 7.9 7.7 17.9 12.0 8.6 7.1 5. 
Dt tbbecedGhhockeandebuseut: 7.1 7.1 4, 7.5 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0 6.4 6. 
i liede deliuadchaccenedbies 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3. 
Quit: 4 
ER icinddiddedectatdimandinwdn 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 a ea a Sr See 
i tnt dhitenniaGcnnwenemennen 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7 3. 
Sr Re 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.8 4.8 5.1 5.2 6.2 6.7 5.6 4.7 4. 
ee ae 4.5 47 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.2 4.5 4. 
SESS RE a .9 6 .8 .8 m on of .8 1L.1 .9 .8 . 
Discharge 
EE .4 .4 .4 4 .4 ee Se 
a ia. ceesinadinnamenilluain 5 5 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 .4 4 
6s ae, nnccednounahaluetl x on aan 6 .6 7 .6 7 6 -5 5 
See GS a ag 6 5 .6 5 .6 6 e 7 6 .6 .6 
a i a ein ales ninth walle cn on an 1 m 1 ot 1 1 on 2 
Lay-off: § 
EE ee eee .9 .8 .9 1.0 1.4 ye OR ee ee ee eco 
lish cisnnain tipttidngtieee-obinnntaaiad’ 1.8 ® 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 .6 7 1.0 1.0 7 1. 
aS Py .6 on au .8 1.2 ey 1.5 10.7 4.5 2.3 1.7 1. i 
Rn oon inca dtnanabebwe oe ”) 5 .6 5 6 5 .5 .5 7) 1, 
Eis caste nd amninamadmnnaias 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 18 2.0 2. 
Miscellaneous, including military: 4 
Rall d bcbibinuisntetidinctndctidieine 1 ~ wf = al EE ee se Saar : . 
Es ibs a adeides-ancdupnica dieansiighind clbuniies 2 . .2 .2 2 - 2 a 2 2 oJ 
SS iE ae 3 un .4 .4 .4 4 4 3 2 2 oD , 
RE SE ee 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.0 .8 S & .8 7 7 .6 -6 









































1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 


tries as indicated b 
those shown by the 
are based on 


labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
ureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
ta for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 


refer to a one-week period ending nearest the middle of the nomth. The 
turn-over sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll 
survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing and pub- 
lishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and peseervne, are 

ay 


not covered. Plants on strike are also e 


xcluded. For the month of 


rates are based on reports from 6,900 establishments employing 4,500,000 


workers. 


TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries,’ 


2 Preliminary figures. 
3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 


4 Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
quits. 
‘Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), 


and permanent lay-offs. 


by Class of Turn-Over 

















Separation 1947 
se 
1 sc 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge | Lay-ot | Mist. ine. 
June?| May | June?| May | June*| May |June*?| May | June*| May | June*; May 
Manujfacturing*® 

Durable goods_._............- “ a I a ae 5.5 4.9 5.0 5.6 3.2 3.5 0.4 0.4 1.3 1.6 0.1 0.1 
EE REE SRY lel Le AL A 6.2 4.6 4.4 5.0 3.1 3.4 7 a 9 1,2 a 1 
—>—_——_ —_—_— — 8S SS EE | ee 
Iron and steel and their products...........................------ 5.0 4.3 4.1 4.3 2.9 3.1 4 4 6 m | 2 1 
Blast furnaces, steel] works, and rolling mills....._....._--- 4.4 3.6 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.2 .2 a .2 = a | 
1 Ee eevesescacccensoet teh 7.6 7.0 8.0 5.1 6.2 1.0 1.0 6 5 a 3 
Nee ee pnanacseasnece 7.1 7.6 6.0 6.8 5.2 5.5 6 5 . 5 dl 3 
TE SS. CT a a a eE 4.2 4.5 3.9 6.3 2.5 3.2 4 5 8 1.4 2 2 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings......................... et ee eee 3.5 3.7 4.0 4.4 2.81 3.3 ia 5 9 5 a a 
2” EE 7.8 5.0 5.0 7.1 4.0 3.3 5 .6 4 3.1 7 on 
a LG EL AR 3.3 3.0 2.6 3.5 1.6 2.2 3 an 4 8 3 2 
Cut I 1.6 2.8 6.7 9.5 2.0 3.1 6 a 4.0 5.6 a | 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws). ------ 4.1 3.3 4.2 4.9 2.9 3.6 3 5 9 8 a (3) 
ie SSE pa Ai elie ih i aac i a 5.8 5.9 5.5 6.5 4.4 4.9 4 5 .6 1.0 a a 


See footnotes at end of table. 
758342—47——_8 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Em loyees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,' by Class of Turn-Over—Continued 






























































Separation 1947 
Accession 
1947 Mise. ine 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off military 
June*| May | June?| May | June*/} May | June*} May | June?! May | June? May 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment.................| 7.0 5.5 7.0 7.4 4.6 4.1 0.8 0.8 1.4 2.4 0.2 0.1 
Steam and hot-water heating ~- and steam fittings. __. 4.9 4.1 5.2 6.6 2.8 4.3 .4 .6 1.9 1.6 = 7 
ae ar and enameled ware and galvanizing.._____. es a 7.1 5.7 5.0 5.9 3.7 4.5 4 5 -8 .8 1 ol 
Fabricated structural-metal products OEE 38 3 6.2; 49/ 46] 53] 28] 32 .4 6) 13] 1.4 1 a 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. . 2.2 2.7 2.7 3.8 2.0 2.4 3 .4 -3 9 ea 1 
Forgings, iron and steel...........___. 2.8 4.0 3.1 5.1 2.0 3.1 4 5 -5 1,4 ao 1 
Electrical machinery _.___. , eee ee ee a eee ee 3.8 3.7 4.3 5.3 2.5 2.7 .4 4 1.3 2.1 a 1 
Electrical equipment for industrial use... = 2.9 2.4 2.6 3.5 1.6 1.9 on sn -6 1,2 on 2 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs............._____ 5.0 4.9 6.9 8.8 3.2 3.4 8 a 2.8 4.5 oa 1 
Communication equipment, except radios... = 2.8 2.0 3.8 3.0 2.7 2.4 3 8 oF 3 a 1 
Machinery, except electrical. .................................... 5.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 2.4 2.8 .4 .4 1.4 1.1 Pe 1 
A as EL AL IRE ty lng 4.4 4.0 4.9 5.6 2.2 2.9 4 .6 2.2 2.0 1 -1 
Agricultural machinery and tractors dadinlitlamenina om (4) 4.9) 4.4) 3.5) © 41 @® 3; &® +2 
Machine tools.....__. i pichondiinneddeanimbeemonneesinee 2.0 2.2 4.0 4.4 1.8 1.8 oan .3 1.8 2.1 al 2 
‘ Machine-tool accessories............_.. ee Se eg : 2.9 2.4 5.6 6.5 1.6 2.1 .4 5 3.5 3.8 1 1 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not elsewhere classi- 
_, EN A E's LET OO Shabubibeatind 3.7 3.0 3.2 3.5 2.5 2.7 3 3 3 -4 sa 
General industrial machinery, except pumps...............__. 3.8 3.3 3.6 4.3 2.1 2.5 4 4 1.0 1.3 7 
Pumps and pumping equipment.....___. Mlilbidweciubdbadiens 3.7 32]; 38] 41 2.3 2.7 oF 6 8 7] @® 1 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles... ss 6.9 6.2 8.8} 10.9 4.0 4,2 5 5 4.2 6.1 a 1 
Alrcraft.._. ane ptdemeadebitbdotiedabweaces toes tunnaha 5.4 4.6 8.2 12.4 4.5 4.9 .4 .4 3.2 7.0 om 3 - 
Aircraft parts, including engines... sss. ORS wh a 3.3 2.7 4.3 6.3 2.1 2.8 4 4 1.7 2.1 1] ® 
Shipbuilding and repairs.......___. iG 3 SURRY Nae 9.3 9.7} 124] 123 4.6 4.7 .9 .8 6.8 6.7 on ol} s 
DOI as cwtnstaceosnnjecnaginsscsesnceescorenessseee----4] BS] B91 9) 661 G3) gel .6) .6t .6] 28) af : 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers.......... = =. ss 4.9 3.5 4.1 4.9 3.1 2.9 5 4 4 1.5 ‘a 1 tl 
Motor-vehicle Parts and accessories A DE TORN SOOT A 5.9 4.3 4.6 5.7 3.0 3.3 .6 5 .8 1.7 on -2 t 
Nonferrous metals and their products........... 3.9 3.5 5.2 6.6 2.6 3.1 4 5 2.1 2.9 1 1 ? 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminumfand mag- ¥ 
nesium EES SS Se { ae ae 5.3 3.9 3.9 3.8 2.5 2.4 4 .4 .8 .9 ce ol 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys.___. sepemutiael 8 1.3 5.4 4.6 1.4 2.2 a a 3.7 2.1 7 oi 
Lighting equipment OS Te Ti 5.2) 4.8 5.1 3.8/; 3.9 .6 5 .4 7] ® (*) r 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and magnesium 3.4 3.8 4.8 7.3 2.9 3.6 4 6 1.3 3.0 a 2 
Lumber and timber basic products Eee ce eT eel 8.1 8.8 6.1 7.6 5.1 6.4 4 5 -5 5 1 1 
Sawmills kis bal ste sidewatedeatidcess 8.1 8.6 5.9 7.0 4.9 6.0 .4 .4 5 5 a o3 ’ 
Planing and plywood mills....................................| 62] 60] 4.7 6.2]) 3.7] 46 4 .4 5 2 1; @® 
Furniture and finished lumber products..........._. +. Tas" ees 7.1 7.1 6.8 7.6 4.4 5.5 -6 .6 1.7 1.4 + ay 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings........____. 7.3 7.3 6.8 7.5 4.5 5.5 o¥ 6 1.5 1.3 1 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products................._.. 6.1] 41 63) 47/1 29/1 29 5 4 1.7] 13 2 of 
Glass and glass products...................- 4.8} 40] 68! 64] 26] 25| :7/ ‘:65] a3] 22] [2 2 
ae a atin Eas ee ee eee 6.3 4.6 4.9 4.3 3.5 3.5 6 -5 .6 -2 3 1 
3 = [7 ores euEneE Et 5.7 4.6 5.3 3.2 3.7 5 aw of ow 8 2 
Pottery and related products...........__.. PRET SETI 5.2 3.6 4.6 4.7 3.4 3.4 5 8 -6 9 ok 3 
Textile-mill products............... iilid isin sininiae aiiniecneiniadinenl 4.3 4.5 5.0 5.9 3.2 3.8 of .4 1,4 1.6 of 1 
Di riietneiiiindiinds ematadeinmenausies siiildiemindinetbendin cnatiniel 4.9 5.3 6.1 6.7 4.2 4.7 4 5 1.4 1.4 1 1 
Silk and rayon goods........._. a aattiieall SE oi 3.4 3.4 3.5 4.5 2.2 2.7 on ol 1.0 1.4 1 1 
‘oolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing... 3.3 3.4 4.4 5.2 1.9 2.6 -3 3 2.0 2.2 -2 1 © 
Hosiery, full-fashioned.......-......2........-.-. swesoeeseimns 40) 24) 35) 40) 22) 22/ .2] .2] LO] 15] 21 1 A 
208 DS EE eee 4.3 5.1 7.0 6.9 4.1 4.2 on aS 2.5 2.3 on «9 
iia me aS ER eR eae 5.8 5.4 4.1 4.8 3.5 4.0 -2 -2 4 6) @® (*) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted . 3.3 2.6 3.0 3.8 1.8 2.2 4 6 .7 .9 a ~ 
Apparel and other finished textile products. ....................-- 5.2) 64) 46) 68) 38] 42 2 -2 6] 14 g o : 
en’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats.........--._.____. 4.3) 40) 3.1 35; 28) 31 1 2 -2 -2 h 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and ailied gar- 7 
SEpUET ivhatsceussnscnneiiibiensinntiteediednnmeimnenniesndis 5.1 6.5) 49] 659/ 40/ 43 of -2 7] 14] @® () A 
Leather and leather products........................ a Bee 47] 40] 44] 81] 33] a5] .3] .3] .7] 22] wt} at 
sattetitehshishabdndadhondubatineinicbacaidindsandsdubus 28/ 26/ 31/ 33/ LO] 22 3 3 8 7 1 1 F 
EP CE iadtnredebibenecapdambncdntnboncsndbenandinaes 60} 43) 47) 54) 36) 38 3 3 7] 12 1 1 8 
Food and kindred products... ..............-...---ececeecoceoe- 83; 67/ 5&5] 60] 42] 43 .4 .4 8; 13 1 1 7 
Meat Senuitinscenhdavenstivgcscecdabeboccsdbdheeneshée 91) 103] 63) 7.7) 38] 46 7 8} 16) 21 +2 2 A 
Se ancccidhchaseniisdisasdaibdlimaniaincioacatiaudins 66/ 40/ 30) 43] 23] 32 .2 3 4 8 -1] ® L 
Ne I nc ncschecrecotnccciiueskescsdeceesdnkacse 49) 5&9) 45) 64] 32] 3&8 3 3 9} 22 1 1 ¥ 
Paper and allied products... eee eee enneneneeene- 49} 41| 38] 45| 27] a1] .4] 16] .5] .7] .2]) oe r 
SD cthininthDnenedebtinebedetedimsniadhacdttinen: 48/ 39) 32) 34] 22] 265 -4 4 3 3 3 -2 P 
Goi sdtensstnbecenthecaedeiéccanecccscocnssuboocenstne 61) 43) 5&8) 67) 39) 47 5 6/ 12] Ll 2 3 R 
Chemicals and allied products............................... 25; 29) 30] 28] 16] LL? 3 3) LO A 1 1 x 
Paints, NR NN RT RE 37; 32/ 3&1] 30] 15] 1® 4 4!) 11 7 1] ® o- 
Rayon end allied products i cttihidednhadiinigtinaddidtiiasiia 2.9; 22) LO} LB] 14 1.4 1 2 3 1 1 »i 
ustrial chemicals, except explosives........................ Se) B85 S87 &6! EF) &F 3 3! 12 9 1 a p 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘ABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,’ by Class of Turn-Over—Continued 

















Separation 1947 
- - : 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge | Lay-ot | Mite, tne. 
June*?} May |June*/} May | June?! May |June?/ May | June?|} May | June? May 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Product of petroleum and coal. .....__. re eee Saas ee 3.2 2.7 1.0 1,1 0.6 0.8 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
A ES SE PRR LF 3.0 2.6 1.0 1.0 .6 .2 of a a 7 
Rubber iti hihiniihne gnigmdibirnedtbinsiinmetemtidiieiinia 2.8 2.5 3.4 4.7 2.3 2.6 .2 3 .8 1.7 ol ‘a 
Rub a ae RR EE. PM 1.9 1.4 2.8 3.6 1.8 1.8 < a 8 1.4 a .2 
Rubber footwear and ieee Peecnete PRB TIER AS --.L EY 3.9 3.7 4.2 6.1 8.5 4.2 a 3 4 1.6 a (3) 
Miscellaneous rubber industries.......................-.....-- 4.4 4.3 4.6 6.5 3.0 3.6 5 .5 1.0 2.3 at of 
ec nn awnncessusiddbnehsnscondunue 3.2 2.8 3.4 3.9 2.0 2.3 a -3 11 1.2 1 o3 
Nonmanufacturing 
I  icinnindn adnan bddiniincuse conabinsdbawnnwidinamoncala 7.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 4.5 4.9 5 .5 4 4 3 2 
Re. dtd nionediontnnndpantandubintaactetionennames 5.4 4.1 3.1 2.7 1.9 2.1 3 3 .4 1 .5 2 
ESE EE a ee ee” Te SES 7.9 7.6 6.6 7.2 5.5 6.4 6 .6 .4 l ot 1 
vend sino-ore IEEE SA Ke: 7.7 7.5 6.8 7.4 5.6 6.1 6 6 5 6 al 1 
Coal] mining:* 
I a cn ia al i i le i a 1.3 1.5 1.8 2.1 1,2 1.6 (8) (8) 5 4 1 l 
TELLS SALSA LEA A 2.3 3.5 2.7 3.6 2.3 3.1 aa a ‘a 2 a 1 
Public utilities 
i ttiticinndincekdhinciiibadsantiminedepenanauaiiel (4) (‘) (‘) (‘) (4) (‘) (‘) (‘) (*) (‘) (*) (*) 
i IE Ae NRE AN RE 7 (4) 23) (4 28] (4) 2.3} (4 ol (‘) -3) 1 









































1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- 


mation have been assigned indus 
Most plants in the employment an 
were in operation in 1939, are classifiec 


that time, ——- of so subsequent change in major 


turn-over data, beg ej in January 1943, refer to all employees. 


ment po Benes hey = al 


codes on the basis of current products. 
a sample, comprising those which 
od casendiinn to their major activity at 
roducts. Labor 


Employ- 


employees is available for major manufacturing 


industry groups; for individual industries these data refer to production 


workers only. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
3 Less than 0.05. 
4 Not available. 


*For the month of May rates are based on reports as follows: 
Manufacturing: 6,900 establishments—4,500,000 workers. 
Mining: 500 establishments—240,000 persons. 


TABLE B-3: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates ~ Men and Women in Al] Manufacturing and Selected 
roups! 





Industry group 





an geen CS Tes oe 
N oulamite goods a ee re 


Iron and steel] and their products_-___--- A EAD : 
Electrical machinery ----------- eareeniiohine gtesuss 
Machinery, except electrical , 
Transportation equipment except automobiles... .. 
Automobiles 

Nonferrous metals and their products............. 
Lumber and timber basic products... +, ee 
Furniture and finished lumber products _- dod 
Stone, clay, and glass products...............-_--. 


Textile-mill products__..._--- ESP 
Apparel and other finished textile Products. 
Leather and leather products__...............-.....-- 
Food and kindred products.-..-.........-.....---- : 
Tobacco manufactures... -.----- ha 
aoe and allied 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products << poem A TABS. wy 
a i ie A i ET A> Sool 
Miscellaneous industries _----- a A, Co RS 


Men 





Accession 1947 








Separation 1947 








Accession 1947 























Total Quit 
June? |} May | June?| May | June?! May | June? 
(Per 100 men employees) 

5.3 4.7 4.3 5.1 2.8 3.2 5.6 
5.6 4.9 4.8 5.7 3.1 3.5 4.8 
4.8 4.4 3.4 4.3 2.4 me 5. 
5.0 4.5 3.9 4.5 2.8 3,2 4.9 
3.4 3.2 3.3 4.3 1.9 2.1 4.7 
5.2 4.2 4.1 4.4 2.3 2.7 5.0 
7.4 6.3 8.7 11.3 4.1 4.3 4.0 
4.9 3.6 3.8 4.9 2.7 2.9 5.3 
3.9 3.5 5.1 6.5 2.4 2.9 4.2 
8.3 9.0 6.2 yo 5.2 6.6 4.4 
7.4 7.1 6.7 7.5 4.4 5.4 5.9 
5.2 4.0 4.8 4.5 2.7 2.8 4.7 
4.1 4.4 4.4 5.3 2.7 3.4 4.6 
4.2 5.4 3.9 5.9 2.6 3.0 5.5 
4.0 3.5 4.0 4.5 es 2.8 5.9 
7.3 6.5 3.8 5.1 3.4 3.5 11.1 
3.6 5.8 2.8 5.6 1.8 2.1} 5.6 
5.0 4.0 3.3 3.8 2.4 2.9 4.5 
3.4 2.7 2.7 2. 5 1.4 1.5 4.2 
3.2 a7 1.1 1.1 6 a 3.0 
2.6 2.4 3.1 4.0 2.1 2.3 3.6 
2.7 2.4 2.8 3.4 1.6 2.0 4.1 























Women 


Separation 1947 





Total Quit 
May | June?| May | June?} May 
| 

(Per 100 women employees) 

5.0 5.6 6.6 4.0 4.4 
4.4 5.8 6.8 3.4 3.7 
5.1 5.5 6.3 4.2 4.5 
4.4 5.1 6.4 3.3 3.8 
4.6 6.2 7.6 3.7 3.8 
4.1 5.1 4.9 2.8 4.0 
3.6 6.6 9.5 3.3 4.3 
3.6 4.0 7.1 2.5 2.8 
3.6 5.7 6.9 3.4 3.6 
4.5 5.5 4.1 4.1 4.7 
7.0 a 7.9 4.2 6.0 
4.4 7.6 6.2 3.7 3.5 
4.6 5.8 6.5 3.9 4.3 
5.4 4.8 5.6 4.1 4.5 
4.7 5.4 5.8 4.5 4.6 
7.6 7.8 9.6 6.5 fea 
5.9 5.4 7.0 4.0 4.8 
4.1 5.9 6.7 3.9 4.1 
3.4 4.4 4.0 2.9 2.7 
2.4 2.1 3.0 1.8 2.6 
2.9 4.9 6.8 3.2 3.6 
3.6 4.2 4.6 ae 2.8 




















1 These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all em- 
yees, inasmuch as some firms do not report separate data for women. 
for May are based on 6,100 reports covering 4,200,000 workers. 


? Preliminary figures. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 





TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 












































































































































Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Total: Iron and steel | Blast furnaces — Gray-iron and semi- 
Year and month and their products mills steel castings 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. = fy brly. | wkly. ore hrly. wkiy. Ave brly. | wkly. “= briy. | wkly. Ey 3 hrly. wip. Athy hrly. 
earn- | hours | CFD | C@FN- | hours | CAPM | C@TM- | hours | Carn- | earn- Sanne earn- | CATD- | hours | CAMM- | C@rN- | pours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average $23. 86 37.7 63.3 |$26.50 | 38.0 | 69.8 $21.78 | 37.4 58.2 |$27.52 | 37.2] 73.9 |$29.88 | 35.3 84.5 |$25.93 | 37.1 69.9 
1941: January...... 26. 64 39.0 68.3 | 30.48 40.7 74.9 | 22.75 37.3 61.0 | 31.07 40.4 76.9 | 33.60 | 40.2) 86.9 | 30.45 41.2 73.9 
1946: June 43.31 40.0 | 108.4 | 46.32 | 39.8 | 116.5 | 40.28 | 40.2 | 100.3 | 46.74 38.8 | 120.6 | 46.98 | 36.0 | 130.3 | 50.01 41.8 119.8 
July 43. 38 39.7 | 109.3 | 46.24 39.3 | 117.7 | 40.46 40.1 | 100.9 | 46.80 38.5 | 121.6 | 47.85 36.4 | 131.4 | 48.53 40.4 120.3 
August 44.99 40.5 | 111.2 | 48.02 40.5 | 118.6 | 41.89 40.4 | 103.6 | 48.78 39.9 | 122.2 | 49.84 38.2 | 130.5 | 50.90 41.8 121.8 
September 45. 39 40.3 | 112.6 | 48.36 | 40.3 | 120.1 | 42.34 40.3 | 105.0 | 49.29 | 39.7 | 124.1 | 50.28 | 38.0 | 132.5 | 52.58 | 42.3 124.3 
October 45.73 40.5 | 113.0 | 48.90 | 40.7 | 120.2 | 42.45 | 40.2) 105.6 | 49.86 | 40.3 | 123.9 | 50.39 38.7 | 130.3 | 53.36 | 42.8 124.8 
November 45.79 40.2 | 113.9 | 48.62 | 40.2 | 121.0 | 42.87 40.3 | 106.5 | 49.91 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.82 | 38.8 | 131.0 | 52.78 | 41.8 126.3 
December 46. 96 40.9 | 114.8 | 49. 57 40.8 | 121.6 | 44.24 41.1 | 107.7 | 49.67 | 39.8 | 124.8 | 48.59 37.0 | 131.4 | 53.98 | 42.6 126.6 
1047: January. ...... 47.10 40.6 | 116.1 | 49.60 | 40.5 | 122.4 | 44.47 | 40.7 | 109.4 | 50.64 40.2 | 126.1 | 50.89 | 38.2 | 133.2 | 54.43 42.7 127.5 
February......| 47.29 40.4 | 117.0 | 49.74 40.5 | 122.9 | 44.67 40.4 | 110.7 | 50.33 40.0 | 125.8 | 50.67 38.5 | 131.7 | 54.04 42.1 128.3 
March....... 47.69 40.4 | 118.0 | 50.30 40.7 | 123.6 | 44.89 40.1 | 111.9 | 51.31 40.4 | 126.9 | 51.77 38.9 | 133.3 | 54.49 42.3 129.0 
April. cocess| Ge 40.1 | 118.6 | 50.34 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 39.6 | 112.2 | 51.78 | 40.4 | 128.0 | 52.83 39.2 | 134.7 | 54.57 | 42.0 130.0 
BP cceccecce 48.46 | 40.1 | 120.8 | 51.72 40.5 | 127.8 | 44.93 39.8 | 113.0 | 53.70 | 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 | 38.9 | 144.5 | 56.34 42.6 132. 2 
| SE 49. 37 40.3 | 122.7 | 52.95 | 40.6 | 180.3 | 45.47 | 39.8 | 114.1 | 55.11 40.4 | 136.3 | 58.12 | 39.5 | 147.2 | 56.71 42.3 134.3 
ait Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework tools 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. ...... $24. 16 36.0 | 67.1 |$27.97 36.9 75.9 |$21.33 36.4 58.1 |$23. 61 38.8 61.1 |$25.96 | 38.1 68.3 |$23. 11 39.1 60. 1 
1941: January. ...... 28.42 | 40.2 70.7 | 32.27 41.4 78.0 | 25.42 | 40.5 62.6 | 25.31 39.8 63.9 | 28.27 | 39.7 71.2 | 25.90 | 40.5 65. 2 
506 AERP nwccnnece: 48.36 | 390.9 | 121.1 | 48.20) 38.4 | 125.8 | 41.11 39.7 | 103.6 | 42.43 40.2 | 105.4 | 47.20 | 41.2 | 114.4 | 45.03 43.4 103.7 
J ae 49. 60 40.6 | 122.2 | 46.35 36.7 | 126.3 | 41.55 40.1 | 103.5 | 43.47 40.9 | 106.7 | 49.61 41.9 | 118.3 | 43.74 42.3 103. 2 
August 51. 28 40.7 | 126.0 | 49.32 38.9 | 126.9 | 42.30 | 40.8 | 103.6 | 45.97) 42.6 | 108.6 | 49.36 | 41.5 118.8 | 44.98 43.1 104.3 
September... .. 51. 50 40.7 | 126.6 | 49.28 | 38.3 | 128.6 | 43.67 | 40.7 | 107.1 | 46.22 41.9 | 111.1 | 49.89 | 41.3 | 120.7 | 45.83 43.0 106.5 
October. .....- 52.27 | 40.9 | 127.7 | 50.27 | 38.9 | 129.3 | 45.23 | 42.3 | 106.8 | 44.68 | 40.8 | 110.0 | 48.87 | 40.9 | 119.6 | 46.49 | 43.0 108.0 
November 51.74 40.4 | 128.2 | 51.87 | 39.9 | 1290.8 | 45.92-| 43.0 | 106.7 | 42.68 | 39.1 | 109.7 | 48.94 40.6 120.5 | 46.41 42.7 108. 6 
December 51.35 | 40.3 | 127.5 | 51.72 | 39.8 | 130.0 | 46.17 41.8 | 110.3 | 44.79 40.8 | 110.4 | 49.28 | 41.0 | 120.2 | 47.50} 43.3 109.5 
1947: January. ... 52.92 | 40.9 | 128.8 | 50.68 | 39.0 | 129.8 | 49.51 43.9 | 112.8 | 44.30 | 40.0 111.1 | 50.05 | 41.3 | 121.3 | 47.19 | 42.7 110.4 
February.. 52.81 40.9 | 120.0 | 49.72 | 38.6 | 128.8 | 47.90 | 42.6 | 112.4 | 43.78 | 39.4 | 111.7 | 49.60 41.0) 120.8 | 47.59 | 42.7 111.3 
March...... 52. 72 40.5 | 130.0 | 52.23 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 43.0 | 113.2 | 44.95 40.3 | 111.6 | 50.50 | 41.2 | 122.6 | 47.85 42.9 111.5 
April.... 53. 52 41.0 | 130.6 | 53.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 | 44.85 40.1 | 112.7 | 49.79 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84 41.6 112.6 
ay..... 55.02 41.0 | 134.1 | 54.33 40.5 | 134.2 | 51.86 43.4 | 119.3 | 45.66 40.2 | 113.8 | 49.72 39.8 | 125.0 | 46.94 41.1 114.1 
June..... 54.36 | 39.8 | 136.5 | 55.76 40.2 | 139.0 | 52.27 43.0 | 121.5 | 47.45 40.3 | 117.9 | 52.19 | 40.1 | 130.0 | 48.85 | 41.9 116.4 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and _hot- Stam d 
tools, ine ; and heatingequip-| water heating ap- — 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies | ment, not elsewhere peratus and steam = and gal 
saws classified ttings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Avernge....... $24.49 | 39.7) 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9 | 59.3 |$25.80 | 38.2] 67.6 |$25.25 | 38.1 66.6 |$26.19 | 37.6 | 69.7 |$23.92 | 38.1 62.7 
1941: January... ... 20.49; 44.7| 66.2) 25.24) 40.9 62.1) 27.13 | 39.0| 69.6) 26.07 | 38.7); 67.8 | 30.98 | 42.5 | 73.2 | 26.32 | 39.4 66.5 
1946: June...... 46. 31 43.0 | 107.7 | 42.79 | 40.8 | 105.1 | 44.24 39.9 | 110.8 | 45.56 | 40.3 | 113.1 | 46.35 39.5 | 117.4 | 44.19 | 39.8 111.0 
Gl acennddnaie 46. 16 42.5 | 108.7 | 43.75 41.2 | 106.6 | 43.98 39.0 | 112.8 | 44.68 39.6 | 112.9 | 46.28 39.5 | 117.2 | 43.15 38.7 111.4 
I istic tint 46. 91 42.4 | 110.6 | 44.88 41.7 | 106.9 | 46.00 40.2 | 113.8 | 47.16 | 40.6 | 116.1 | 47.81 40.3 | 118.6 | 45.53 40.5 112.5 
September.....| 47.50 | 42.5 | 112.1 | 45.11 41.2 | 109.5 | 45.63 39.4 | 115.7 | 47.36 | 40.2 | 117.8 | 49.72 | 40.8 | 121.9 | 45.49 | 39.6 115.0 
October... .....| 49.01 42.9 | 114.1 | 46.24 41.9 | 110.5 | 48.64 41.4 | 117.4 | 48.89 | 41.0 | 119.2 | 51.45 41.1 | 125.2 | 46.83 40.7 115.0 
November... .. 49. 03 42.4 | 115.8 | 45.65 | 41.3 | 110.6 | 48.06 | 40.7 | 118.3 | 48.64 40.6 | 119.9 | 50.83 | 40.6 | 125.3 | 46.10 39.7 116.1 
December. .... 50. 02 43.3 | 115.6 | 46.42 41.7 | 111.3 | 49.68 | 41.4 | 120.2 | 49.61 41.3 | 120.1 | 48.78 | 39.9 | 122.2 | 48.30); 41.1 117.6 
1947: January....... 50.39 | 43.3 | 116.4 | 47.04 41.6 | 111.9 | 51.27 42.3 | 121.9 | 50.26; 41.1 | 122.4 | 50.12; 40.7 | 123.1 | 47.57 40.5 117.6 
February ...... 40. 54 42.6 | 116.4 | 47.45 41.9 | 113.1 | 48.51 39.9 | 121.5 | 49.02 | 40.2 122.0 | 50.31 40.7 | 123.5 | 46.71 39. 6 117.9 
March. m 49.93 | 42.9 116.3 | 47.29 41.7 | 113.5 | 49.90 | 40.7 | 122.7 | 49.79 | 40.6 | 122.6 | 51.02} 40.9 | 124.6 | 48.14 40.3 119.3 
Re 50. 48 42.9 | 117.6 | 47.90 | 41.5 | 115.3 | 50.22; 40.6 | 123.6 50.11 40.7 | 123.0 | 51.63 40.6 | 127.1 | 48.44 40.3 120.1 
ee 50.86 | 42.5) 119.8 | 48.96 41.7] 117.5 | 49.92) 40.0) 124.7 | 50.38 | 40.2) 124.9 | 51.43 40.1 | 128.3 | 49.96) 40.1 124.7 
inoue acalll 51.22 | 42.41 120.7 | 49.21 41.4 | 119.3 | 51.75! 40.3 | 128.2) 51.00 | 40.3 | 126.7 | 53.72| 40.8 | 131.6! 50.29! 39.61 126.9 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C~1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 


















































































































































































































| Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Fabricated - oors, sash, « 
snanl re me aS molding | Bolts, nuts, wash- | Forgings, iron and we moen’s 3 Steel barrels, kegs, 
mental metalwork | and trim 2 ers, and rivets steel wood screws and drums * 
Year and month 7” 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 
wkly. Ae brly. | wkly. brly. | wkly. ANE brly. | wkly. only brly. | wkly. AE. rly. wkly. ANE rly. 
earn- | hours | earn: | earn- earn- | earn- | Pours | C@mM- | earn | hours | earn | earn- |p ~~ 4 earn- | earn- h Y-| earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | °°") ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

1939: Average... --.-- Ss} te ie tee eee eer $26.04 | 37.7 | 69.0 |$20.45 | 38.4) 76.7 [....... a SS ne 

1941: January------- 31. 01 FF 2k} ) i RS, See 20.58 | 41.9] 70.6 | 36.75 | 45.0) 81.8 j.....2-].-2222-} LL. 

1946: JUMBs<c200-<- 59 | 39.8 | 117.7 |$47.68 41.8 | 112.5 | 44.29} 39.2) 112.6) 51.16 39.1 | 130.8 |$48. 74 41.8 | 116.7 |$44. 32 40.4 109. 8 
| Se 46.38 | 39.3 | 118.5 | 49.59 41.3 | 120.1 | 41.59 | 36.6 | 113.0 | 49.72 37.8 | 181.4 | 48.60 | 41.5 | 117.4 | 42.04 38, 2 112.5 
August.......- 48.69 | 40.7 | 119.6 | 50.23 | 41.2 | 121.8 | 46.41 40.4 | 114.3 | 53.94 | 40.0 | 134.9 | 50.65 | 42.8 | 118.4 | 47.06] 41.7 113.0 
September_...| 48. 85 40.6 | 120.3 | 52.13 41.1 | 126.9 | 45.70 | 38.9 | 116.7 | 54.22 | 39.5 | 136.3 | 50.57 42.3 | 119.6 | 45.46 | 39.8 114.3 

a 49.74 41.0] 121.4] 51.58} 41.6] 124.0 | 46.89 39.7 | 117.6 55.86 40.4 | 138.3 | 52.13 | 43.3 | 120.4 | 47.02] 41.1 114.4 
November....| 48.06 | 39.6 | 121.3 | 51.45 | 40.8 | 126.1 | 48.87 41.0 | 118.9 | 56.22 40.1 | 140.1 | 51.50 42.5 | 121.2 | 50.16 42.3 118.5 
heaton 51.10 | 41.7 | 122.5 | 53.54 | 42.8 | 124.9 | 48.76) 40.8 | 119.2 | 58.04 | 40.9 141.8 | 62.19 | 42.9 | 121.6 | 50.68 | 42.8 118.3 

1947: January.....-- 49.82 | 40.5 | 122.9 | 51.06] 41.8 | 122.1 | 48.83 | 40.2 121.1 | 59.01 41.3 | 143.0 | 52.21 42.7 | 122.4 | 48.41 39.9 121.8 
February ...--- 50.40 | 41.0 | 123.0 | 51.21 41.6 | 123.0 | 50.46 | 41.2] 122.2) 50.78 | 41.5 | 144.0 | 51.99 42.5 | 122.4 | 50.95 | 40.9 124.6 
March. .....-- 51.73 | 41.7 | 124.0 | 53.56 | 42.3 | 126.8 | 50.28 | 40.9 | 122.7 | 60.42] 41.7 | 144.8 | 53.42] 43.0] 124.3 | 50.85 | 41.0 124. 2 
, ae 51.94 | 41.7 | 124.6 | 52.990] 41.5 | 127.6 | 50.72 | 41.4 | 122.3 | 59.68 41.3 | 144.3 | 52.73 | 42.5 | 124.2] 51.16 |] 40.9 125. 2 

ite tivasin-tslteen att 53.07 | 41.8 | 126.9 | 56.06 | 42.9 | 130.7 | 53.51 42.1 | 126.8 | 60.22 | 41.3 | 145.9 | 53.37 | 42.3 | 126.2 | 51.75 40. 5 127.9 
} 54.90 | 42.0 130.6 | 54.83 | 42.2) 120.1 | 54.49] 41.5 | 131.1 | 61.76 | 40.9 | 150.5 | 53.79 | 42.1 | 127.8 | 53.49) 41.0 130. 5 
Iron and steel and Machinery, except 
their products—Con. Electrical machinery electrical 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

1939: Average_..---- $27.28 | 41.3 66.0 |$27.09 | 38.6 70.2 |$27.95 | 38.7)| 72.2 |$22.34/ 38.5] 68.1 |$28.74 | 38.3 75.1 |$20.27/ 39.3 74.6 

1941: January-.--.--- 35. 09 48.6 | 72.2) 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33.18 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 38.2 | 63.2 | 32. 47 41.4 78.4 | 34. 36 44.0 78. 1 

1946: June_._...-.-.-- 51.91 41.2 | 126.1 | 45.72 | 39.8 | 114.8 | 46.15 39.3 | 117.3 | 40.00 38.9 | 102.9 | 49. 37 42.2 | 117.1 | 50.04 40.9 122.3 
0 Se 51. 06 41.0 | 124.4 | 45. 59 39.4 | 115.8 | 46.31 38.9 | 118.9 | 40.40 39.1 | 103.4 | 47.80 41.1 | 116.4 | 49.76 40.4 123. 2 
August... ...-- 49.86 | 40.4) 123.5 | 47.49 | 40.6) 116.9 | 48.28; 40.2 | 120.2 | 41.54); 39.8 | 104.4 49.71 42.2 118.1 | 50.99 40.9 124.6 
September-_--.-| 53.30 | 42.3 | 125.9 | 48.31 40.8 | 118.5 | 49.24 | 40.5 | 121.4 | 42.63 | 40.0 | 106.6 | 50.60) 42.2 119.9) 51.74 41.1 126.0 
October ....-- 51.10 | 40.7 | 125.6 | 48.28 | 40.7 | 118.6 | 48.92 | 40.3 | 121.3 | 42.88 | 40.1] 107.0] 51.36 | 42.7 | 120.3 | 52.57 41.5 126. 6 
November_...| 52.89 40.7 | 130.1 | 48.33 | 40.6 119.1 | 49.12) 40.2 122.1 | 43.42] 40.3 | 107.6 | 50.48 42.0 | 120.3 | 52.06; 40.9 127.3 

aS 53.37 | 40.5 | 131.8 | 49.13 | 41.1 | 119.5 | 49.80 | 40.7 | 122.4 | 44.38 | 40.9 | 108.6 51.58 42.7 | 120.8 | 52.87 41.4 127.7 

1947: January_..-.--- 54.15 | 41.3] 131.2 | 48.63 | 40.5] 119.9 | 49.64) 40.3 | 123.1 | 42.33 | 39.4 | 107.4) 51.48 | 42.5 | 121.3 53.12! 41.4 128.3 
February -...-- 54.33 | 41.3) 131.5 | 48.13 | 40.0] 120.3 | 48.98 | 39.7 | 123.2 | 41.72 38.6 | 108.0 51.59 42.3 | 122.2 | 53.22 41.3 120.0 
aa *55.09 | 41.7 | 133.5 | 49.07 40.5 | 121.2 | 50.28 40.4 | 124.4 | 42.37 39.1 | 108. 51. 52 42.1 | 122.6 | 53.82 41.5 129.8 
_ en dehy 54.62] 41.1] 133.0 | 48.36] 40.0] 121.0 | 50.22) 40.2 | 125.0 | 42.31 | 38.9 108.8 | 47.84 | 40.5 | 117. 54.25] 41.5] 130.8 

te. 56. 38 41.3 | 136.6 | 50. 24 39.8 | 126.4 | 52.65 40.1 | 131.4 | 44. 57 39.1 | 113.9 | 46.52 39.1 | 118.9 | 55.22 41.4 133. 4 
ER wcwdnead 57. 54 41.6 | 138.3 | 51. 57 39.8 | 129.5 | 54.16 40.5 | 133.5 | 43. 98 38.2 | 115.1 | 49. 62 38.8 | 127.7 | 56. 29 41.3 136. 2 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Machinery and ma- | rngines and turbines Tractors AChinery, excluding | Machine tools | Macbine-tool acces- 
chine-shop products | “™8'Des ane tur meen nal g sories ? 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average... ._- $28.76 | 30.4 | 73.0 |$28.67| 37.4 | 76.7 |$32.13| 38.3] 83.9 |$26.46/ 37.0] 71.6 /$32.25| 42.9] 75.2 /$31.78| 40.9| 77.7 
1941: January--_-_---. 34.00 | 43.7] 77.7 | 36.50| 44.1] 82.7 | 36.03] 41.5 | 86.8 | 29.92) 30.5) 75.7 | 40.15 | 50.4] 79.7 | 37.90] 50.0 75.8 
1946: June... .....--- 49. 41.2 | 120.2 | 52.43 | 40.0 | 132.0 | 50.58 | 39.1 | 129.3 | 47.77 | 30.6 | 121.6 | 53.86| 42.2 | 127.7 | 56.36| 42.3) 133.1 
— 49.49 | 40.7 | 121.2] 52.86] 40.3 | 131.3 | 49.73 | 37.9 | 131.1 | 47.55 | 39.7 | 119.9 | 42.44) 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.63! 41.1 | 133.0 
August_....... 51.15 | 41.6} 122.8 | 51.95 | 39.0 | 132.8 | 51.01 | 39.1 | 130.3 | 48.66 | 39.9 | 122.4] 5407] 42.0] 120.1 | 56.89) 41.8] 136.1 
September....| 51.05 | 41.2 | 128.8 | 55.26) 40.5 | 136.5 | 51.21 | 39.3 | 130.2 | 50.42 | 40.4 | 124.7 | 54.45) 41.9 | 130.0 | 58.76) 42.5] 138.0 
October... ...- 61.91 | 41.6 | 124.5 | 55.38 | 41.1 | 136.5 | 52.28 | 40.2 | 130.2) 50.34 | 40.4 | 124.5 | 55.61 | 42.6 / 130.6 | 58.70| 42.6] 187.8 
November. -_-..| 51.38 41.1 | 124.9 | 55. 57 40.5 | 137.0 | 52.53 40.3 | 130.4 | 49.65 | 39.8 | 124.8 | 55.90 42.3 | 132.2 | 58.08 42.1 138. 0 
peloan 52.62 | 41.8 | 125.7 | 56.88 | 41.5 | 137.1 | 51.90) 40.1 | 129.7 | 49.75 | 39.8 | 125.1 | 56.66) 42.8 | 132.2 | 59.71 43.2 138.1 
1947: January ______- 52.78 | 41.7 | 126.4 | 56.08 | 41.0 | 136.8 | 51.96| 30.5 | 131.5 | 49.84] 30.9 | 125.0 | 56.17 | 42.2 | 132.6 | 58.43 | 42.5] 137.9 
February-_..-- 52.61 | 41.5 | 126.7 | 56.37 | 41.1 | 137.2 | 51.96} 39.8) 130.5 | 51.59) 40.6 | 127.2 | 56.09) 42.3 132.5 | 58.16] 41.8 139. 2 
March... .....- 53. 10 41.6 | 127.5 | 56.92 | 41.2 138.2 | 52.99) 40.3 131.4 51.78 40.1 | 129.2 | 56.46 42.3 | 133.4 | 58. 40 42.1 138.9 
GENE 53.31 | 41.6 | 127.9 | 57.27 | 41.3 | 139.4 | 54.73 | 40.3 | 135.8 | 51.93 | 40.3 | 128.9 | 56.06 | 42.0 | 133.4 | 58.66) 41.8 140. 4 
ti 54.44 | 41.6 | 130.7 | 58.74 | 41.2| 142.8 | 57.46| 40.0] 143.3 | 53.18 | 40.0 | 133.0 | 57.13 | 42.1 | 135.7 | 58.92] 41.7] 1414 
Si ccdesewh 55.37 | 41.6 | 133.2 | 60.20| 41.2] 146.0/| 57.69| 30.4 | 145.4 | 55.76) 40.8 | 137.4 | 5831 | 42.2) 198.1 | 9014! 41.6] 143.2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Cash registers, add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
Textile machinery Typewriters ing and calculat- wringers and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
Year and month ing machines ers, domestic ? dustrial ment ? 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly, | A¥8- | inriy. | wkly.| A¥8- | nriy. | wkly.| AY®: | hriy. | wkly.| A¥8: | inriy. | wkly.| A¥®: | hriy. | wkly.| A¥8 | hrs: 
earn- +L earn- | earn- wey. earn- | earn- —- earn- | earn- | W™!Y-| earn: | earn- | ¥*!¥- | earn: | earn- | ¥*!¥- | earn: 
ings | 2°88! ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 2OUFS| ings | ings | OUTS) ings | ings | 2OUFS| ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... > oP CR DlCUlUT SAR DR ARR oS ) SR ee ees ee ee ee eee | 
1941: January....... $e lm gk a ee tl OR EC! O°" EO SO EE a, Sets Cee 
046: June..... -----| 46.90 | 41.9] 112.3 | 45.08 | 42.3 | 106.5 | 56.00 | 42.0 | 133.8 ($43.81 40.2 | 109.0 |$50.40 | 43.6 | 116.5 ($46.64 38.6 120.8 
, 47.42 | 41.4 | 114.4 | 46.49 | 41.7] 111.6 | 56.29 | 41.9 | 134.9 | 44.99! 40.7 110.5 | 49.58 | 43.1] 115.6 | 46.77 38.6 121.0 
A all 48.28 | 41.9 | 115.2 | 46.01 | 41.1 | 111.9 | 52.84 39.9 | 133.8 | 46.30 | 41.2 | 112.4 | 52.27] 42.1 | 124.8 | 48.46] 39.7] 122.2 
September. . 49.43 | 42.6 | 116.1 | 47.19 | 41.7 | 113.2 | 57.91 42.6 | 137.0 | 47.87 | 41.7 | 114.7 | 51.15 | 40.4 | 127.4 | 49.54] 40.1 123. 5 
ctober. . ... 50.26 | 42.9 | 117.3 | 47.89 | 41.9 | 114.3 | 57.34 | 42.3 | 136.6 | 49.60; 42.7 116.1 | 52.63 41.2 | 128.2) 49.71 40.2 123.7 
November. . 49.60 | 41.8 | 118.6 | 48.908 | 42.1 | 116.5 | 58.42 41.8 | 140.6 | 45.76 | 39.6) 115.5 | 52.63 | 40.8 | 129.1 | 47.67 | 38.4 124. 1 
December... 52.12 | 43.5 | 119.9 | 47.41 40.6 | 116.9 | 56.37 | 40.7 | 139.1 | 48.43 | 41.5 | 116.8 | 54.13 | 41.7 | 130.2 | 47.56 38.1 124.9 
1917: January....... 53.15 | 48.2 | 122.9 | 47.56 | 40.8 | 116.5 | 57.14 41.1 | 139.9 | 52.31 42.4 | 122.5 | 54.02 | 41.5 | 130.7 | 51.59 | 40.4 126.7 ] 
February ...... 53. 67 43.1 | 124.5 | 47.95 | 40.9 | 117.1 | 60.47 | 42.7 | 142.7 | 49.21 40.4 | 121.8 | 54.61 41.6 | 131.5 |*48.79 | 38.2 127.6 
is déasmon 53.86 | 43.2 124.8 | 48.13 | 40.9 | 117.6 | 60.68 | 42.5 | 143.9 | 52.31 42.1 | 124.1 | 55.28 | 42.0 | 132.1 |*51.09 | 40.0 128.1 
ey pescoveses 53.14 42.5 | 125.1 | 49.29; 41.2 | 119.7 | 61.83 | 42.4] 146.9 | 53.91 42.8 | 125.8 | 54.46 | 41.2 | 132.8 | 53.42] 40.7 131. 2 
BT saccoceses 54.05 | 42.7 | 127.0 | 50.75 | 41.6 | 121.9 | 61.68 | 42.3 | 146.8 | 54.89] 42.5 | 129.1 | 55.00 | 41.0 | 134.7 53.19 | 40.4] 131.7 
Jume..........| 64.85 | 42.4 | 128.7 | 52.19 | 42.8 | 120.9 | 63.67 41.9 | 151.0 | 55.16] 41.8 | 131.8 | 57.66 41.0 | 140.7 | 54.77| 40.4] 135.6 
® Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
tion equipment, Locomotives S00, GEEgEEsS OS excluding atreraft Aircraft engines peer ay 
except automobiles steam-railroad 3 p boatbuilding 
i Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average......-. $30. 51 38.9 78.5 |$28. 33 36.7 77.1 |$26. 71 36.0 74.1 |$30. 34 41.5 74.5 \$36. 58 44.1 83.5 |$31.91 38.0 83.5 
1941: January....... 35.69 | 43.1 82.8 | 34.79 | 42.8 | 81.4 | 29.57 | 38.5 | 76.8 | 34.13 | 44.7] 77.6 | 42.16 | 47.2 | 89.2 37.69 | 42.0 89.3 : 
Fe  cosneneun 53.32 | 39.5 | 135.0 | 58.91 40.5 | 145.6 | 49.17 | 40.8 | 120.5 | 52.55 | 40.4 | 130.2 | 55.91 41.6 | 134.3 | 53.99 | 38.1 141.6 
| TSI: 53.70 | 39.3 | 136.6 | 59.18 | 40.5 | 146.0 | 48.21 39.6 | 121.9 | 53.01 40.0 | 132.5 | 54.72 | 40.6 | 134.8 | 55.20 | 38.4 143.6 I 
A ee F | 39.7 | 135.9 | 57.27 | 39.8 | 143.9 | 50.23 | 41.1 | 122.3 | 53.85 | 40.7 | 132.3 | 56.08 | 41.4 | 135.4 | 54.41 38.0 143. 1 
Sep ber....| 52.65 | 38.8 | 135.6 | 57.92 | 39.6 | 146.2 | 49.38 | 39.9 | 123.8 | 53.73 40.6 | 132.3 | 56.93 | 41.9 | 135.7 | 50.91 35.7 142.6 
cto --«---| 54.82 | 40.0 | 135.9 | 60.63 | 41.6 | 145.6 | 51.75 | 41.8 | 123.9 | 53.81 40.6 | 132.6 | 57.31 42.1 | 136.3 | 53.96 | 37.7 143. 2 
November....| 52.37 | 38.4 | 136.4 | 57.22 | 39.9 | 143.3 | 52.46 | 41.2 | 127.2) 52.53 | 39.6 | 132.6 51.06 | 37.2) 137.3 | 51.47 | 35.7 144.1 
December... ... 55.35 | 40.6 | 136.2 | 59.00) 41.5 | 144.5 | 52.24) 41.5 | 126.0 | 53.46 40.4 | 132.5 | 56.89 | 41.9 | 135.7 | 57.21 40.0 | 143.0 
1047: January....... 54.48 | 40.2 135.6 | 55.64 | 39.8 | 139.7 | 52.17 | 40.6 | 128.3 | 52.59 | 39.8 | 132.1 | 56.15 | 41.4 | 135.7 | 57.05 | 40.2/{ 142.0 1 
February...... 54.34 | 39.7 | 136.7 | 56.97 | 40.4 | 141.1 | 53.42 | 41.3 | 129.2 53.41 40.1 | 183.2 | 54.77 | 40.7 | 134.4 | 55.37 | 38.4 144, 2 
March........| 64.25 | 39.8 | 136.2 | 51.68 | 37.4 | 138.4 | 53.67 | 40.8 (131.5 | 53.22 39.8 | 133.8 | 53.02 | 39.4 | 134.4 | 56.59 | 39.9 141.8 
li AES 54.29 | 39.8 | 136.3 | 52.20 | 37.2 | 140.2 | 53.51 | 40.9 | 131.0 | 52.54 | 39.6 | 132.6 | 53.77 | 39.7 | 135.3 | 56.97 | 39.9 142. 6 
ATR 55.33 | 40.2 | 137.6 | 59.00 | 40.2 | 146.9 | 54.80 41.4 | 132.3 | 52.63 | 39.5 | 132.7 | 54.77 | 39.6 | 138.3 | 57.91 | 40.4] 143.3 
ie 55.60 | 40.1 | 138.8 | 59.10 | 40.0 | 147. 55.76 | 41.1 | 135.6 | 52.59 | 39.2 | 134.2 55.44! 38.8 | 142.8 | 57.80 | 40.6 142, 5 
Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
Automobiles an 4 rolling 
Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- joying and ro 
ay metals and their| ing, primary, of hy Clocks and watches 
products nonferrous metals except aluminum \ 1 
1 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 1 
1930: Avernge.......}......- een eee $32.91 | 35.4 | 92.9 |$26.74 | 38.9] 68.7 |$26.67 | 38.2 69.9 |$28.77 | 39.6 | 72.9 |$22.27 | 37.9 58.7 
el ES STE Pe 37.69 | 38.9 | 96.9 | 30.47) 41.4] 73.6 | 29.21) 38.7} 75.5 | 35.96} 44.0] 81.8 | 23.90] 38.9 61.4 
1946: June.........-. $47.06 | 30.8 | 118.2 | 49.32 | 36.6 | 134.7 | 47.61 | 40.9 | 116.3 | 47.45 | 40.1 | 118.2 | 52.53 | 41.7 | 125.8 | 40.70 | 40.3] 101.1 
Pietpcocuntd 44.64 | 38.2) 116.9 | 51.15! 387.8 | 135.4 | 46.68 | 40.0 | 116.6 | 47.42 | 39.9 | 118.9 | 50.34 | 40.2 | 125.2 | 40.44} 39.8 101.7 
Auge... 49.30 | 40.6 | 121.5 | 53.80 | 39.2 137.3 | 48.00 | 40.8 | 117.7 | 47.85 | 40.2 118.9 | 51.59 | 40.8 | 126.6 | 42.75; 41.1 103.9 
September....| 50.06 | 41.2 | 123.8 | 53.37 | 38.5 | 138.5 | 48.55 | 40.7 | 119.2 | 48.65 | 40.3 | 120.8 | 51.39 | 40.7 | 126.4 | 43.68 41.0 106. 4 
ess 53.24 | 42.6 | 125.0 | 53.41 38.8 | 137.6 | 48.92 | 40.9 | 119.5 | 47.80 | 40.0 | 119.6 | 51.93 | 40.7 | 127.5 | 44.81 41.6 107.8 I 
November..../ 52.39 | 41.2 127.0 | 53.83 | 38.6 | 139.4 | 49.24 | 40.9 | 120.4 | 48.25 39.8 | 121.2 | 52.21 | 40.6 | 128.7 | 45.46 | 41.6/ 109.3 
December.....| 56.23 | 43.2 | 127.8 | 54.98 | 30.4 | 130.5 | 50.40 | 41.7 | 121.0 | 49.75 | 41.1 | 121.5 | 53.69 41.7 | 128.6 | 45.39 41.4/ 109.6 
1047; January_...... 50.29} 40.5 | 124.0] 54.13] 38.9) 139.0/ 49.91 | 41.0] 121.7] 49.39) 40.4/| 122.7/| 53.45) 41.3 129.3) 43.83] 39.7) 110.3 
Fobruary...... 50.40 | 40.1 | 125.8} 54.20) 38.8 / 139.9) 50.12; 41.0) 122.2/ 50.04; 40.6) 123.4] 53.92; 41.5 | 130.0 | 44.88| 41.0/ 109.6 
Mareh........| 52.43 | 41.4} 126.7] 55.45 | 39.7] 130.6| 50.26/ 41.0 | 122.6 | 50.66) 40.9} 123.9] 53.68 41.2/ 130.2/ 44.83/| 40.7; 110.1 
St iibenshen 52.36 | 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.14] 38.5 | 140.6 | 50.30; 40.8 | 123.4 ts 40.8 | 125.2 | 53.45 | 40.9) 130.5) 4471 40.4 110.8 
BP davesccccen 54.60 | 41.8 | 130.7 | 55.96; 38.3 | 146.3 | 51.15 | 40.6) 126.0) 52. 41.4 | 127.8) 53.01 39.8 | 133.0 | 45.07 | 40.1 112.4 
Geidansccstnd 55.00 | 41.5 | 133.5 | 57.40} 38.7 | 148.4 | 52.01 | 40.5 | 128.5) 53.59) 42.7 120.5 /| 55.10] 39.7 | 137.9 | 45.82; 40.0; 114.5 






































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued 


Lumber and timber basic products 
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Jewelry (precious Silverw 
are and plated Aluminum manu- Total: Lumber and Sawmills and 
tA jewel- ware Lighting equipment fact timber basic products logging camps 
Year and month ‘_ 
Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wy brly. | wkly why brly. | wkly. EA brly. hrly. brly. | wkly. = : ety, 
earn- | hours | CaFM- | arn- | hours | Carn- | earn- om A earn- earn- earn- | ¢arn- the Y-| earn. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings ings | ings | "8S! ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $26.36 | 39.4 | 66.0 |$26.03 | 40.7 | 64.3 $25.73 | 37.1] 69.3 39.3 | 69.9 39.0 | 48.9 29| 38.4 47.6 
1941: January.------ 26.43 | 39.1 | 66.4) 27.37] 41.4] 66.6] 28.19] 39.3] 71.7 42.0 | 78.2 38.9] 52.1 59 | 38.4 51.0 
1946: Jume....-..----. 47.09 | 43.3 108.3 | 51.42] 44.8) 114.7} 45.00] 39.2] 114.7 39.5 | 116.7 41.5 90.8 56) 41.1 88.8 
Sebeweccecnce 44.69} 42.0| 105.7 | 50.29] 43.9) 114.6] 44.44] 38.2] 116.3 39.1 | 117.6 39. 1 91.0 | 34.66} 38.9 80.2 
August........ 46.72 | 42.7] 108.8 | 52.67 | 45.2| 116.6] 45.40] 39.0) 116.5 39.7 | 117.6 41.8 | 92.8 | 37.75 | 41.4 91.1 
September ....| 48.93 43.5 | 112.4 | 55.48 | 45.9] 121.0} 46.10] 39.1] 117.8 39.5 | 119.7 41.4 | 93.5 | 37.69 41.2 91.5 
October ....... 49. 91 43.8 | 114.6 | 56.42/ 46.1 | 122.2] 45.92) 39.1] 117.5 39.4 | 119.2 41.9 | 93.6 | 37.84 41.5 01.3 
November....| 49.31 42.6 | 114.9 | 55.70 45.2 | 123.4 47.13 | 40.0] 117.8 40.0 | 120.4 40.6 | 93.1 | 36.37 40. 2 00. 6 
December... 51.76 | 44.6] 115.2 | 58.27) 46.8] 124.9 | 46.74] 39.5] 118.4 40.6 | 121.1 41.7 | 93.1 | 37.05 41.1 90.1 
1947: January------- 48.84; 42.4/ 115.7 | 57.86) 46.2] 125.4] 47.91 39.9 | 120.0 40.0 | 120.4 40.6 | 96.2 | 37.41 40.0 03.5 
February-.-.--- 48.37 | 42.1] 115.4 | 57.34] 45.6] 125.8 | 48.92| 40.4] 121.0 39.2 | 121.3 42.1 97.9 | 39.89) 41.8 05. 4 
c 48.47 | 41.7] 116.7} 58.35 | 45.7 | 127.8] 47.59] 39.4] 120.9 40.1 | 121.3 41.0, 98.3 | 39.12] 40.6 06.5 
i a 47.09 | 41.0] 115.9 | 58.01 45.6 | 127.5 | 47.63 | 39.2) 121.5 39.7 | 122.1 41.4] 99.0) 39.81 40.9 07.2 
El eesccecace 47.52} 40.5) 118.0] 58.50} 45.8] 127.8) 50.87] 39.5 | 128.2 39.2 | 124.2 41.9 | 102.5 | 41.80] 41.5 100. 6 
, 47.34 | 40.7} 117.6 | 58.97 | 45.7 | 129.2] 50.44] 38.7] 130.5 39.0 | 126.7 42.6 | 105.6 | 44.01 42.2 104.2 
Lumber and timber Stone, clay, and 
basic products—Con. Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
Planing and bem MA sy tg Ferntere Caskets and other — Total: Stone, clay, 
plywood mills ber predusts morticians’ goods I B and glass products 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $22.17 41.1 54.0 |$19.95 | 38.5 51.8 |$20. 51 38.9 | SE Rae ee .-.--|$23. 94 37.6 63.7 
1941: January-....-..- 22. 51 40.5 | 55.4) 20.90 | 38.7 oo a eS a a See eee 25.02 | 37.4 66.9 
1046: June.......... 41.11 42.5; 96.8) 38.73 | 41.8) 92.7 | 39.31 41.4 95.0 |$41. 69 42.9; 96.9 85.7 | 42.01 40.4 104.1 
Pa eas cond 38. 71 40.0 | 96.5 | 38.37 41.0} 93.7 | 38.80; 40.6] 95.7 | 40.23 41.5 96.4 88.4 80) 39.5 105.7 
August........ 42.17} 42.9] 98.2) 40.09; 41.9/] 95.7 | 40.85 | 41.7] 98.2) 40.74 42.0! 96.6 89.4 | 43, 23 40.7 106. : 
September... ..| 42.04 42.2} 99.5 | 40.86} 41.8] 97.7 | 41.62] 41.6] 100.2] 42.74 42.8 | 100.2 91.7 . 03 40.5 108. 7 
October ....... 43.49 | 43.2] 100.5) 41.73 42.2; 99.0) 42.42] 41.8/ 101.4) 42.66| 42.5) 100.3 91.9 .46 | 40.6 109. 6 
November....| 41. 86 41.8 | 100.4 | 41.62 41.7 99.9 | 42.41 41.4 | 102.4) 43.14 41.5 | 103.5 93.1 91 40.3 111.4 
December-.-.-. 44.12| 43.4] 101.4 | 42.49; 42.2) 100.7 | 43.04 41.6 | 103.4 | 45.02 | 43.2) 103.7 92.1 5. 89 41.0 111.9 
1947: January-_-..-..- 44.11 42.5 | 103.9 | 42.41 41.8 | 101.5 | 43.35 41.5 | 104.6 | 45.02 | 42.7) 105.2 92. 2 5. 58 40.5 112.5 
February---.-- 45.13 | 42.9) 104.9} 42.80) 41.9 | 102.2 | 44.20] 42.0] 104.9 | 44.79) 42.1) 106.0 94.0 49 | 40.1 113.3 
Marech........ 45.10 | 42.8) 105.4 43.00} 41.7) 103.1 | 44.33 41.9 | 105.9 | 45. 67 42.3 | 107.7 95.3 | 46.38 40.5 114.4 
Ane basocesucd 45.90 | 43.3 | 105.9 | 42.87 41.5 | 103.2 | 43.99 41.4) 106.4 | 45.49 | 42.1 107.7 96.0 . 49 40.5 114.9 
agie deen 47. 65 43.5 | 109.7 | 43.49 41.5 | 104.7 | 44.29 41.2) 107.5 | 46.88 42.2 | 110.8 96.7 . 20 40.2 117.3 
EE 48.96 | 44.2) 110.7 | 44.25 41.7 | 106.2 | 45.17 41.4 108.6 | 46.99 42.0} 111. 98.3 56) 40.8 119.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and 
Glass and glassware | fom purchased glass Cement j related products Gypsum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average_....-- Ff fe fi ft ea ee ee ~--|$26.67 | 38.2} 69.9 |$20.55| 37.8) 654.3 C—O UE eee ae we 
1941; January-.-.----- RR) ee a ee 26.82 | 37.9) 70.9] 21.74) 36.9] 58.7 le | | eo ae a 
1946: June.....-..-- 42.16 | 38.7 | 108.9 |$38.22/) 41.2] 91.4] 43.10) 41.4) 104.2) 39.05 40.0 | 97.9 39.5 | 104.0 .02| 47.2 101.6 
tdaawsed 41.87 | 38.0} 110.2 | 37.33 40.4 90.2 | 44.66) 41.7 | 107.2 | 39.44) 39.8] 99.1 36.5 | 106.8 40) 44.3 104.8 
August__.....- 43.14 | 39.4) 109.5 | 39.60) 42.1 91.7 | 45.63 | 42.3 107.9 | 40.67] 40.0] 101.2 38.5 | 107.9 45 47.2 106.9 
September....| 45.29 | 39.5) 114.7] 38.88 | 40.5| 93.8) 47.03 42.9 | 109.7 | 41.28; 40.3) 102.0 38.2 | 108.6 46 | 46.6 108.4 
October .....-- 45.71 39.4 | 116.1 | 40.29) 40.9] 96.4] 46.02) 42.4 | 108.5) 42.25| 40.9] 102.7 38.4 | 109.6 . 04 47.8 108. 8 
November-____. 46.72 | 39.2) 119.4) 41.35) 41.2] 97.7 | 46.18 | 42.2] 109.5) 42.08 40.3 | 103.5 37.9 | 110.0 89 46.2 110.2 
a 47.96 | 39.9) 120.3 | 42.53) 42.0) 990.8 | 46.12} 42.4) 109.0 | 42.57) 40.7) 104.0 38.6 | 111.0 | 51.39 46.8 109. 9 
1947: January-_-.---.-- 47.78 | 39.4 | 121.4] 42.36; 42.0) 99.3 43.79 | 49.6) 107.9 | 42.22 40.3 | 104.1 37.7 | 112.1 | 61.49 46.2 111.4 
February.-..-- 46. 85 38.6 | 121.6 | *41. 58 41.7 |*100.0 | 44. 67 41.5 | 107.7 | 42.35 40.0 | 105.6 37.2 | 114.9 | 51.14 45.9 ill.4 
March......-. 48. 45 39.6 | 122.6 |*40.75 41.1 | *99.1 | 45.12] 41.6) 108.5 | 42.78 40.1 | 106.3 38.3 | 115.7 | 51.95 46.3 112.2 
po pinnguweeel 48.88 | 39.7 | 123.2) 40.69) 40.6 | 100.2) 45.82) 42.1) 108.9 | 42.58) 39.7) 106.2 38.9 | 115.2 | 50.45 45.2 111.6 
BP cccccecace 48.66 | 39.3 | 123.9 | 41.94 40.8 | 102.8 | 44.22 | 39.0] 113.3 | 45.77 40.6 | 112.3 38.9 | 117.1 | 52.05 45.8 113.5 
RRR: 50.42 | 40.0 | 126.4 | 43.07 40.8 | 105.1 | 51.59 | 42.4) 120.8} 45.60 41.1 | 111.0 38.7 | 119.0 | 52.38 44.8 115.9 
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Taste C-1: Average Exrnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 
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Apparel and other finished textile products 

























































































































































































Total: Appar] and | Men’s clothing, not Shirts, collars,and | Unde Women’s clothing 
. ‘ , rwear and ° 
— -- _ tex ome classi nightwear neckwear, men’s Work shirts aes here clas- 
Year and month o: age -— aiaavaeins 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wu brly. | wkly. Ae brly. | wkly. wu brly. | wkly. ax brly. | wkly. AN. ely. why. ae. hrly. 
earn- | Pours | earm- | earn- | Pout, | earm- | earn- | Po.7, | earn: | earn- | Po2, | earn- | earn- Hee 8 earn- | earn- | } — 4 earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | “° ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. ....-- $18.17 | 34.5] 62.7 |$19.32| 33.2] 58.1 1$13.75 | 34.6] 39.8 |$14.18| 35.4] 40.1 |$11.03 | 35.8] 30.9 |$19.20| 33.9 51.9 
1941: January. -....-- 18.76 | 33.5 | 56.0] 20.40] 33.4] 60.7) 14.22] 33.0] 43.1] 14.85] 33.6.) 44.2] 12.33 | 33.6 | 36.7] 19.47| 33.2 55.3 
1946: June.........-- 35.23 | 37.1 | 95.1] 38.18] 38.1] 99.9] 28.73 | 37.1] 77.0] 30.56] 36.4] 83.9) 22.62) 35.2) 64.2] 44.02) 36.1) 119.1 
} tes 33.83 | 36.0] 94.1 | 35.84] 36.2] 98.5] 27.90] 36.1] 76.9] 29.90) 36.4] 82.2] 22.30) 34.4] 64.8] 42.67) 35.4] 118.0 
August........ 36.48 | 37.0) 98.6) 38.11 37.5 | 100.9 | 28.76; 36.8| 78.2] 31.53] 37.5] 84.0] 23.48) 35.7] 65.8] 47.45 | 36.4 126, 3 
September....-. 37.25 | 36.9 | 101.0 | 39.14] 37.7 | 102.7 | 29.62) 37.0} 79.9) 33.13} 37.9] 87.5] 23.55 | 34.5] 68.2) 47.82] 35.8 130.0 
eee 36.68 | 36.8 | 99.7 | 38.89) 37.7 | 102.4 | 30.39] 37.4 80.9 | 33.32] 37.5) 88.9; 24.00| 34.8] 69.0 | 46.25 35. 5 126.6 
November._....| 36.54 | 36.6] 99.8] 41.39) 37.8] 108.6 | 32.04| 37.0 | 84.7 | 34.78 | 38.6) 90.1] 26.01 36.6 71.2] 43.28 | 34.9 121.1 
December. ---- 37.23 | 37.0} 100.6 | 41.78 | 38.1 | 108.9] 33.22] 38.1 86.8 | 33.68 | 36.9] 91.3 | 26.72] 36.9 72.4 | 44.14 35.3 122.3 
1947: January -.---.-.-.- 38.22] 36.9 | 103.7] 41.70] 37.8! 109.5 | 32.17] 37.1] 86.9 | 33.37|) 36.7} 90.8) 25.43) 34.7] 73.1 | 47.30) 35.7) 129.7 
February... ..- 38.74 | 36.9 | 104.9 | 41.86 | 37.8 | 109.7 | 32.32) 37.2] 86.9] 33.49) 38.6) 91.5] 25.69) 35.8 71.6 | 48.77 | 36.2 131.4 
March. ....-..- 38. 41 36.7 | 104.5 | 41.69 | 37.6] 110.6] 32.11 37.0 | 86.9] 34.35 | 36.5} 94.0 | 25.37 34.3 73.3 | 47.75 | 36.1 129.3 
Ane Pmecnentod 35.44| 35.5] 99.9] 40.45] 36.7] 109.4) 31.62) 36.5] 86.8| 32.18 | 34.3; 93.7] 25.09; 34.2] 72.8] 42.32| 34.4 120.0 
ay..........-| 35.36 | 35.8 98.8 | 41.18 37.2 110.5 | 32.01 36.9 | 86.7 | 32.42] 36.1 92.7 | 25.30 34.3 73.5 | 41.33 34.7 116.5 
Picindimenss 85.77 | 36.0] 99.4 | 40.97} 37.2) 110. 31.37 | 36.9) 85.6] 33.25 | 36.4 91.4 | 25.07 34.2 73.0 | 41,87 35.0 117.9 
Apparel! and other finished textile products—Continued 
Housefurnishings 
Corsets and altied Curtains, draperies, , entities 
garments 3 Millinery Handkerchiefs and bedspreads a ; —_ cur- Textile bags ? 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. ._...- Deen Seo Gs GR) GO Bins cckscnccccleesesadindocace BE Bes so FS SS See ee = 
1941: January- -.-.--- es a) ee Ce Cee. en. ol peeelnesndadiebed ooclsbaanetessnaeniocecceniconcnasiesceacs|ccccces Pa 
1946: June-_-_.. ....-- 33.67 | 38.7] 87.4] 42.37] 34.4] 118.8 |$27.26| 36.0] 75.8 |$28.45 | 37.3) 76.6 [$31.94 | 36.5] 86.8 /$32.03 | 39.5 81.0 
Sa 32.68 | 37.8] 86.7 | 47.58 | 36.7 | 123.5 | 26.438] 34.7] 76.4) 27.64] 36.1 | 77.0] 34.12] 38.2] 88.9} 30 06] 37.1 80. 6 
August. _...._-. 32.99 | 38.3] 85.8] 40.04] 37.2] 125.4] 28.61] 36.4] 78.9) 27.58 | 35.5) 78.4] 35.38] 38.7] 91.1] 31.53] 387.6 83. 1 
September_....| 33.72 | 38.2] 88.5] 60.81 | 37.3 | 129.2] 28.36] 35.0] 81.2] 28.31] 35.8] 79.9] 36.36) 38.9] 93.6] 32.48] 38.5 84,8 
October. -__...- 35.02 | 38.7} 90.7 | 47.73 | 36.4 | 127.3 | 20.44] 36.0) 81.9) 29.45] 36.5) 81.7] 33.06) 36.4 90.3 | 33.02 39. 0 RF. 2 
November.....| 35.29 | 38.4] 91.9] 39.98 | 32.3 | 119.6 | 30.89] 37.0] 83.7 | 29.52] 36.1 82.3 | 34.91 39.4 90.5 | 33.29 | 38.6 86.0 
December. --_-- 35.39 | 38.6] 91.7 | 42.91 34.5 | 119.6 | 31.83 | 38.2] 83.6] 28.88 | 35.0] 82.8] 35.85 39. 5 90.5 | 34.78 | 39.7 86. 5 
1947: January - ------ 35.21 | 37.8] 93.0] 48.40] 36.6] 125.6] 28.95 | 35.3] 82.1 | 28.57] 346] 82.5] 34.85 | 38.1] 91.0] 35.92] 39.7 89. 1 
February ----__. 36. 04 38.8} 93.0] 53.73 | 38.9) 131.7] 30.60] 36.5) 84.1 | 28.51 33.8 | 84.5 | 34.91 37.5 92.6 | 35.13 39.0 88. 4 
cindy teehee 36.05 | 38.7] 93.3] 51.76] 37.5] 131.8] 31.03) 36.5] 85.4] 28.72] 33.8] 84.9] 34.97] 37.2] 93.5] 34.60) 38,2 89.5 
i ndeatiee« 35.95 | 38.3] 94.91 42.94] 33.6] 124.1] 20.36] 34.2] 85.7] 26.90] 31.5; 84.8] 35.67] 37.6] 94.4] 35.26] 38.6 90. 8 
comet ddeee 36. 11 38. 6 93.7 | 40. 54 32.4 | 121.6 | 31.24 36. 4 85.8 | 27. 55 32. 5 84.7 | 37.36 | 37.9 98.1 | 34. 06 37.0 00. 6 
0 36. 38.4 95.6 | 43. 65 32.5 | 127.3 | 30.14 35.0 85.6 | 26.72 31.4 84.9 | 37.87 38.1 98.9 | 34. 56 37.1 $1.8 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and | », - 
leather products Leather stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens Trunks and suitcases 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average___.__. $10.18 | 3623) 623.8 $24.43 | 38.7] 63.4 j.......].......]....... a ee a a Sees. 
1941: January.......| 20.66 | 37.3 | 55.4] 25.27) 38.3) 66.2 /......-|.-.-..-]--.-.-- SE SED (MEE Ecc ctalennccssicocceostaonens é 
1946: June........... 37. 39.3 95.0) 44.51 40.6 | 109.3 |$36, 24 40.3 90.5 | 36.14 | 39.0] 92.3 |$32.26) 36.5 88.6 |$39. 04 39.7 97.5 
la maaTS 36.46 | 38.2] 95.4 | 44.08] 40.1 | 110.2) 35.86) 39.8] 90.4) 35.38] 37.8] 92.7 | 32.14 36.5 | 88.3 | 36. 67 37.1 98.3 
August__....-- 36.74 37.8 | 97.2) 45.08 40.3 | 112.0 | 37. 69 40.2} 94.0] 35.17 36.9 94.5 | 32.33 36.7 88.3 | 38. 96 39. 5 98.3 
September-.-_- 37.49 | 38.2] 98.2) 44.60 39.5 | 112.9 | 36.48 39.0} 93.8 | 36.18 37.9 95.5 | 33. 68 37.0 91.9 | 39. 56 39.3 100. 2 
iin cipiert 37.07 | 37.5 | 98.7 | 44.78 39.7 | 112.9 | 36, 24 38.7 93.6 | 35. 65 36.9 $6.0 | 33.48 36.9 91.5 | 40.85 40.0 102.0 
November.__..| 37.24 | 37.1] 100.4] 45.98 | 40.2] 114.4 | 35.78] 37.4 96.1 | 35.76 | 36.3] 97.8 | 32.69 35.7 92.3 | 40.63 39.7 102.0 
m ber... -- 39.83 | 39.1 | 101.8 | 47.71 41.6 | 115.0 | 37.32 | 38.7] 97.0] 38.65 | 38.8] 99.5 | 32.16) 35.5/| 91.0) 41.70) 40.1 103.4 
1947: January - ..-.-- 40.18 | 39.3 | 102.3 | 48.49] 41.3] 117.4 | 37.84 | 38.8] 98.0) 39.05] 39.1 99.5 | 32.10; 35.0] 92.2) 40.36) 38.7 104.0 
February -._...- 40.29 | 39.5 | 102.1 | 49.65 | 41.6] 119.3 | 37.79] 38.8] 98.4] 38.96] 39.2) 98.9) 31.38 35.1 89.6 | 41.60 | 39.9 103.8 
March......... 40. 11 39.0 | 102.8 | 49.88 41.4 | 120.4 | 37. 87 38. 1 99.9 | 38.91 38.8 99.9 | 31.52] 35.0 90.0 | 40. 87 39. 5 103. 6 
Spell Meemeetipenl 39.44 | 38.3] 102.9] 49.14] 40.7 | 120.4 37.07] 37.8] 90.4 | 37.96" 38.0) 9C.8 | 31.17 35.0 | 89.0) 41.22} 39.1 105, 3 
aidhesipametiad 39.50 | 38.2] 103.3 | 49.65] 40.7 | 122.0 | 37.32] 37.7 | 100.6 | 37.86 | 37.9] 99.8] 31.22] 34.6] 90.4) 40.35) 358.5) 104.6 
Ra A 40. 09 38.1 | 105.2 | 50.44 40.5 | 124.1 | 38.62] 38.1 | 102.5 | 38.41 37.7 | 101.8 | 31.42 35.0 90.8 | 42. 21 39. 6 106. 3 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 





























































































































Printing, publishing, 
Paper and allied products and allied industries 
: Total: Printing, pub- 
oe Paper and pulp Envelopes * Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, and ‘allied 
industries 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. 
Year and month | wkly. az brly. | wkly. i 5 hriy. | wkly. ax hriy. | wkly. AZ brly. | wkly. Avg. fol. whiy. Ave. ety ’ 
earn- | Pours | earm- | earn- | pours | eara- | earn- | hours | earns | earn- | pours | earn- | earn- cos earn- | earn- h KY.) earn: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°8"S| ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average.....--  & eee ee Sh UE ae ee a ee a en ree $21.78 | 40.2] 54.7 |$32.42 | 37.4 86. 6 
1941: January------- em (es 2. 5h 4 OR ae 6 Oe eee ee os REA FE 22.26 | 38.8) 57.6] 33.49] 37.8 RS. 6 
1968; Jame. . .......- 42.74 | 43.0] 99.3 | 45.34] 43.7 | 103.8 '$41.82] 43.1 96.9 .54 | 40.9 | 89.7 | 39.94 42.4; 94.4] 51.73 | 40.5 127.8 
, 43.12 | 42.8 | 100.7 | 46.06 43.8 | 105.3 | 40.61 42.5 95.6 | 37.42 41.3 91.1 | 39. 93 41.9 95.3 | 51.79 40.2 128. 7 
August........ 44.26 | 43.4 | 102.0 | 47.56] 44.4] 107.0 | 41.61 42.7 97.5 | 37.17 40.9 91.1 | 41. 21 42.6 96.8 | 53. 01 40.8 129. 9 
September. -_-..| 44. 57 43.0 | 103.7 | 47. 55 43.8 | 108.5 | 41.60 | 42.6 | 97.6 | 37.89 40.9 93.1 | 41. 53 42.2 | 98.5 | 53.96 41.0 131.5 
October... --- 45. 61 43.4 | 105.0 | 49. 05 44.5 | 110.2 | 42.15 42.6 98.1 | 38. 98 40.8 96.0 | 42.02 42.5 99.0 | 54.28 41.0 132. 5 
November. _-.-| 46. 08 43.3 | 106.4 | 49.37 44.4 | 111.1 | 43.98 42.6 | 103.1 | 38.78 40.1 97.0 | 42.74 42.4 | 100.9 | 55.11 41.0 134. 3 
December-.-.--.- 46. 87 43.7 | 107.1 | 49.92 | 44.6 111.9 | 44.51 43.0 | 103.5 | 39.96 40.7 | 98.3 | 43.61 43.2 | 101.2 | 57.038 41.5 137.4 
1947: January--.-.--.- 47.05 | 43.2 | 108.8 | 50.18 | 442] 113.4 | 44.68 | 42.8 | 104.3 | 40.52 | 40.2) 100.9 | 43.58 42.3 | 103.0 | 56.60 41.0 138. 1 
February -..--- 47.42 | 43.2 | 109.8 | 50.98 | 44.3 | 114.9 | 44.43 42.6 | 105.6 | 39.93 39.9 | 100.1 | 43. 58 42.0 | 103.9 | 56.74 40.1 141.5 
March._......| 47.92 | 43.2] 110.9 | 51.27 | 44.3 | 115.7 | 44.69 42.7 | 106.4 | 40.43 40.3 | 100.6 | 44.10 42.1 | 105.5 | 58.19 40.3 144.3 
SE 48.20 | 43.0 | 112.1 | 52.07 44.4 | 117.3 | 44.94] 42.8 | 106.3 | 39.69 39.5 | 100.7 | 43.98 41.5 | 106.0 | 58. 69 40. 1 146. 2 
Be Bectsincs 48. 97 43.1 | 113.5 | 52.82 | 44.7 | 118.4 | 45.25 43.0 | 106.5 | 40.42 | 39.1 | 103.6 | 44.30 41.2 | 107.7 | 59.60 40. 1 148, 7 
Po canconae 50. 07 42.9 | 116.7 | 54.79 44.5 | 123.1 | 46.13 43.0 | 108.2 | 41.69 39.6 | 105.4 | 44.87 41.3 | 108.8 | 59.95 39. 9 150. 1 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing, book and Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job Lithographing and allied products and colors and insecticides 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average.--.-.- $37. 58 36.1 | 100.4 ($30.30 | 38.3 OPP eS a See $25. 59 39. 5 64.9 |$28.48 ) 40.5 70.4 |$24. 16 39. 7 59. 2 
1941; January-.-..-- 38. 15 35.4 | 105.2 | 31. 64 Lam 8. he a eo 27. 53 39.9 69.0 | 29. 86 40.3 74.1 | 24. 68 39. 3 61.9 
1066; June. ......... 56.08 | 37.9 | 144.9 | 49.82] 41.6 | 120.3 /$53.03 | 43.4 | 122.1 | 43.95 | 40.5 108.4 | 47.10 | 42.9 109.9 | 38.26 | 40.2 95.3 
re 56. 62 37.9 | 145.9 | 50.03 41.5 | 121.2 | 51.80 41.8 | 124.1 | 44.67 40.7 | 109.8 | 46.62 42.2 | 110.9 | 38.42 39. 7 97.0 
August... ...-.- 58.09 | 38.7 | 147.5 | 50.83 41.8 | 122.0 | 53.97 43.3 | 124.6 | 44.91 40.8 | 110.2 | 47.41 42.6 | 111.4 | 38. 91 39.8 97.9 
September. ...| 60. 04 39.4 | 149.5 | 51. 50 42.0 | 123.2 | 53.99 42.9 | 125.8 | 45. 41 40.9 | 111.0 | 46, 52 41.4 | 112.4 | 39.05 39. 5 08. 7 
tober. .....- 60. 28 39.3 | 151.1 | 51. 50 41.7 | 123.8 | 55.08 43.4 | 127.0 | 45. 50 41.3 | 110.2 | 47.07 41.6 | 113.4 | 39.91 40.2 90. 0 
November. -.-.-} 61. 11 39.3 | 152.8 | 52.60 | 41.9 | 125.9 | 55. 76 42.9 | 129.9 | 45.88 41.3 | 111.2 | 48.16 41.8 | 115.4 | 41.06 40.2 101.9 
aameus 62.95 | 39.3 | 156.9 | 54.98 | 42.7] 120.5 | 57.55 | 44.1 | 1380.6] 47.14] 41.6] 113.3 | 49.17; 42.2) 116.6 42.01 40.6 103. 5 
1947: January-_-..-..-- 62.08 | 38.9 | 157.5 | 54.19 42.0 | 129.7 | 57.54 43.5 | 182.3 | 47.39 | 41.5 | 114.3 | 49.69 42.1 | 118.1 | 41. 86 40.4 103. 6 
b 38.6 | 160.7 | 54.07 40.8 | 133.6 | 56. 55 42.6 | 132.6 | 48.17 41.4 | 116.5 | 50.34 42.3 | 119.2 | 43.15 41.1 105, 2 
38.8 | 162.6 | 55. 67 41.1 | 136.4 | 58.47 41.8 | 139.8 | 48. 60 41.3 | 117.7 | 51.68 42.5 | 121.6 | 42. 86 41.1 104, 4 
38.9 | 165.1 | 56.13 40.7 | 138.6 | 58. 80 41.8 | 140.8 | 48.93 41.0 | 119.2 51.81 42.5 | 122.2 | 42.80 40.6 105. 3 
38.9 | 169.9 | 56.32 40.6 | 140.0 | 57.73 41.2 | 140.3 | 49.81 41.1 | 121.1 | 52.36 42.5 | 123.6 | 43.19 40.3 107.2 
38.4 | 171.8 | 56. 56 40.7 | 141.0 | 58.70 41.4 | 141.7 | 50.72 41.2 | 123.2 | 52.81 42.5 | 124.4 | 43.49 39.9 109. 1 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- ’ — 
Soap products where classified fuses arms Cottonseed oil 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average.--...-- $28. 11 39.8 | 70.7 |$24.52 | 37.9] 64.6 |$31.30 | 40.0] 78.4 |$29.99) 38.8] 77.3 |$22.68 | 39.0] 61.2 |$13.70 | 44.3 30. 2 
1941: January-.-.-.-.--- 29.58 | 40.0! 74.0] 27.26 | 39.2] 69.6] 33.10; 40.3 | 82.2] 31.56 | 37.8] 83.5 | 24.05) 38.6) 62.3] 15.55) 44.6 33.8 
1946: June-_...---.--- 47.60 | 40.9 | 116.4 | 40.09 | 38.3 | 104.7 | 50.69 40.8 | 124.3 | 48. 53 39.1 | 123.2 | 42.10 37.7 | 111.5 | 29.42 46.0 (4.0 
/ SSE? 47.08 | 41.0 | 114.8] 41.08 | 38.6] 106.5 | 52.09 41.5 | 125.6 | 47.96 38.9 | 123.3 | 42. 65 38.6 | 110.6 | 29.65 47.0 63.1 
CO FE = 47.22 | 40.7 | 115.9 | 42.62 | 39.1 | 108.9 | 51.81 41.1 | 126.0 | 48.37 39.1 | 123.7 | 39. 53 38.7 | 102.3 | 30.84 46.9 65. 7 
September....| 47.30 | 40.5 | 116.7 | 43. 55 39.3 | 110.7 | 52.61 41.1 | 128.1 | 50.98 41.3 | 123.3 | 44.05 39.1 | 112.7 | 31.93 49.9 4.0 
ae 47. 85 41.0 | 116.6 | 42.98 39.2 | 109.7 | 52.87 41.4 | 127.8 | 50.26 40.7 | 123.4 | 45. 80 40.4 | 113.3 | 33. 47 51.9 64.5 
November. ..-.| 48. 08 40.8 | 117.9 | 43.31 39.1 | 110.7 | 52.96 41.1 | 128.8 | 49. 53 39.8 | 124.3 | 46.98 40.9 | 114.8 | 35.14 52.6 66. 8 
Lidood 52.938 | 43.3 | 122.2 | 43.76 | 39.2] 111.7 | 54.15 41.2 | 131.6 | 51.68 40.7 | 127.0 | 47.38 41.2 | 115.0 | 36.49 53. 6 68.1 
1947: January-......-. 53. 08 42.8 | 124.1 | 44.14 39.5 | 111.7 | 54.77 41.3 | 132.7 | 53.08 41.0 | 129.5 | 48.14 41.5 | 116.1 | 35.91 §2.2 68.8 
February-...-. 53.46 | 43.1 | 124.0 | 47.31 39.3 | 120.5 | 55.10 | 41.0 | 134.2 | 50.07 39.4 | 126.9 | 48. 55 41.4 | 117.2 | 35.77 51.7 69. 2 
RS 54.12 42.5 | 127.2 | 47.92 39.2 | 122.1 | 55.33 40.9 | 135.1 | 50.60 39.0 | 129.9 | 48. 27 41.6 | 116.1 | 35. 69 50.3 70.9 
, ee 54. 42.8 | 128.1 | 42.59 39.4 | 123.3 | 55.45 40.8 | 135.9 | 49. 57 37.4 | 132.5 | 48.24 41.4 | 116.4 | 33.88 48.0 70. 6 
— EEE 55. 19 42.2 | 130.9 | 48.37 39.5 | 122.4 | 56.35 41.0 | 137.5 | 53.31 40.2 | 132.6 | 49.12 41.2 | 119.2 | 35.29 49.2 71.8 
. ae 56. 43.1 | 131.9 | 48.63 39.6 | 122.9 | 56.80 40.9 | 139.0 | 54.77 40.4 | 135.7 | 49.62 41.8 | 118.6 | 35.83 48.6 73.7 












































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaspLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 1__Con. 













































































Mining—Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude oleum ee Electric light Street railways 
nonmetallic pr Telephone Telegraph * and power and busses 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. Ax " hrly. | wkly. as brly. | wkly. ane hrly. | wkly. L\ 2 brly. | wkly. Ls hrly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. 
earn- | Pours | earn | earm- | hours | earn- | eara- ;| earn- | earn- | Foie, | earn: | eam- | fou), | earn- | earn- | } — A earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "° ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $21. 61 39.2] 55.0 |$34.09 | 38.3 87.3 |$31.94 | 39.1 SAP Eniacepelbevenssbeecess $34.38 | 39.6 | 86.9 |$33.13 45.9 71.4 
1941: January-....... 22. 38.2 | 57.6 | 33.99 | 37.7] 88.5 | 32.52 | 39.7] 82.4 |.......]..-----]..--- --| 35.49 | 39.4] 90.3 | 34.63 45.3 73.1 
1946: June....------ 45.32 | 45.7 | 99.4 | 52.23 | 39.6 | 132.2 | 44.93 | 39.3 | 114.7 [$40.39 | 44.5 | 90.8) 52. 07 | 40.9 | 127.5 | 52.46 49.3 105. 3 
eee 45. 51 45.4 | 100.4 | 52.97 40.4 | 131.1 | 44.82 | 30.7 | 113.5 | 41.15 45.2 91.0 | 51.96 41.5 | 125.8 | 54.60 48.4 109. 7 
August_.......| 47.1 46.5 | 101.6 | 53.42 40.9 | 130.7 | 44.19 39.3 | 112.9 | 41.31 45.4 91.0 | 52.27 41.6 | 126.0 | 55.35 48.6 109. 9 
September -....| 47.97 46.1 | 104.2 | 53.19 39.9 | 133.4 | 44.10 38.5 | 114.8 | 40.98 44.8 91.4 | 52.78 41.0 | 129.1 | 54.50 7.5 111.0 
ctober _...... 48. 28 46.1 | 104.7 | 53.72 41.2 | 130.8 | 44.30 39.1 | 113.7 | 47.37 44.4 | 106.7 | 53.18 41.9 | 128.4 | 55.62 47.7 113.0 
November. _.-.| 47.40 45.4 | 104.5 | 54.25 40.4 | 133.4 | 44.40 39.3 | 113.1 | 46.25 43.5 | 106.3 | 53.61 41.6 | 130.2 | 54. 64 47.3 112.5 
December... .-. 48. 07 45.8 | 105.2 | 53.15 39.5 | 134.6 | 42 98 38.0 | 113.2 | 45.94 43.2 | 106.2 | 54.58 41.4 | 133.7 | 55. 26 47.9 114.2 
1947: January-_...... 45.55 | 43.1 | 105.8 | 56.02 | 41.3 | 135.5 | 43.37 | 38.4 | 113.2 | 46.83 43.8 | 106.9 | 54.11 41.9 | 131.3 | 55.98 47.7 116. 5 
February -.....- 45. 34 42.8 | 106.2 | 55.86 40.3 | 139.0 | 43.31 38.0 | 114.1 | 41.2 44.0 | 116.4 | 55.37 41.6 | 135.2 | 56.70 48.0 117.4 
March__......| 46.41 43.5 | 106.9 | 56.25 39.6 | 142.1 | 42.51 37.9 | 112.4 | 50.91 43.7 | 116.4 | 54.43 41.0 | 134.1 | 56.82 47.8 118.4 
FT *e@eee 48. 67 44.5 | 108.0 | 58.74 40.8 | 144.4 | 32. 26 26.9 | 117.4 | 59.27 47.3 | 125.2 | 55.90 42.2 | 134.3 | 56.94 7.8 119.0 
EET daénaeccce 49. 86 45.6 | 108.2 | 58.71 40.5 | 144.8 | 38.13 31.5 | 118.9 | 57.17 46.0 | 124.2 | 55.90 41.6 | 135.8 | 56.99 47.6 119.5 
iad sakeade 50. 92 45.6 | 111.0 | 61.46 41.9 | 147.5 | 45.58 37.5 | 121.8 | 55.36 44.8 | 123.6 | 57.84 42.2 | 138.8 | 57.71 47.4 121.2 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale — 
Total: Retail Food General merchandise Apparel eon ist - tr ; ys —_ 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average......- $29.85 41.7 71.5 |$21.17 43.0 53.6 |$23. 37 43.9 52.5 '$17. 80 38.8 45.4 |$21. 23 38.8 54.3 |$28. 62 44.5 66.0 
1941: January -.-.--- 30.59 40.6 75.6 | 21.53 42.9 54.9 | 23.78 43.6 53.7 | 18.22 38.8 46.6 | 21.89 39.0 56.0 | 27.96 44.9 66. 6 
a Fae... ........ 47.88 41.4 | 114.6 | 32.93 40.9 87.6 | 39.41 41.8 90.3 | 27.80 36.9 73.4 | 34.10 37.3 92.1 | 44.33 43.6 103. 6 
48.06 41.4 | 115.5 | 33.64 41.3 88.8 | 40. 20 42.3 92.1 | 28.22 37.5 74.2 | 34.27 37.4 92.6 | 44.86 44.8 105. 8 
August _......- 48.14 41.7) 114.8 | 33.81 41.3 89.3 | 40.48 42.7 92.4 | 28.63 37.6 74.7 | 34.93 37.5 92.5 | 44.52 43.5 104. 5 
September 49.54 41.8 | 117.9 | 33.76 40.8 90.8 | 40.08 41.0 04.0 | 28. 57 36.7 75.6 | 35, 26 37.2 95.4 | 46. 59 43.9 108. 0 
Octo _.-; 49.44 41.9 | 117.2 | 33.19 40.1 90.7 | 40.16 41.0 94.3 | 27.65 35.7 75.7 | 34.68 36.5 06.0 | 45.84 43.3 107.4 
November. __.| 49.80 41.6 | 118.6 | 33.04 39. 7 91.7 | 40.42 40.3 97.2 | 27.63 35.5 76.0 | 34.74 36.4 96.2 | 47. 26 43.6 110.1 
December. .--- 51.20 42.3 | 120.2 | 34.73 40.3 91.9 | 41.19 40.8 98.1 | 29.33 36.4 76.5 | 35.52 36.9 96.8 | 49.39 43.8 115.2 
1947: January.......| 50.05 41.5 | 119.7 | 35.02 39.9 95.3 | 41. 50 40.1 | 101. 2,| 29. 75 35.9 81.1 | 35, 89 36.9 95.7 | 45. 86 42.2 112.5 
February . ..-- 50.87 40.8 | 123.0 | 35.27 40.1 95.7 | 42.04 40.4 | 101.9 | 29.98 36.1 80.9 | 35. 85 37.3 05.6 | 45. 85 41.9 111.6 
Marck.._....- 50.80 40.8 | 123.1 | 35.31 | 40.0| 96.0 | 41.67] 40.1 | 102.2] 29.91] 36.0] 80.9] 35.99| 36.8] 97.5) 46.96) 421) 115.2 
think acatis 51.13 41.2 | 122.91] 35.93 | 40.0| 97.4] 42.39] 40.0 | 102.9] 30.60| 36.1] 82.3] 37.07] 36.8] 99.9 | 47.82] 42.4) 117.0 
ETS 51.57 41.2) 124.1 | 36.50 39.9 98.6 | 43. 29 40.0 | 105.1 | 31.24 36.0 84.0 | 36.98 36.8 99.7 | 49.01 42.5 118.0 
SSE 52.88 41.6) 126.2 | 37.60 40.8 99.6 | 44. 57 41.0 | 105.8 | 32.15 37.1 84.7 | 37. 86 37.2 | 101.3 | 50.20 43.2 119.3 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 









































390 OC: BARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 
Tapie C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. E 
Trade—Continued Service Finance a 
Retail— Continued 
po mi ( foams) Power laundries | Cleaning and dyeing a... 7 Insurance ! 
Year and month Automotive Laguber and balis- “ 
ing materials 
. 
Avg. , Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. out briy. | wkly. ou briy. | wkly. ae hrly. | wkly. LV bry. | wkly. ae brly. |Avg. wkly.|Avg. wkly. 
earn | hours | COPD | CAPM | pourg | C@lM- | CAFM- | pours | COMM- | earn | pours | CarM- | C@IM- | pours | Carn- earnings | earnings 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. .....|$27.07 | 47.6] 67.1 |$26.22| 42.7] 61.9 |$15.25 | 46.6] 32.4 /$17.69/| 42.7] 41.7 |$19.96; 41.8) 400 $36. 63 $36. 32 -- 
1041: January. ..... 28.26; 46.8}; 60.6) 26.16; 41.7/ 68.4) 15.65; 45.9) 33.8 | 18.37) 42.9) 42.9/ 19.92) 41.9/| 488 38. 25 37. 52 
1946: June.......... 47.47 | 46.3| 1040) 42.08| 43.2| 98.8/| 26.70) 43.9] 59.8 | 30.64) 43.3/ 70.3/ 36.29] 43.8/ 83.4 67. 39 51. 51 1 
+ Ge 47.36 | 46.1 | 104.6) 42.32; 42.7); 100.1 | 26.68; 440) 60.2) 30.37/ 43.4/) 69.8) 35.58; 43.2/| 82.6 64. 04 50. 76 ' | 
August.......| 47.97 | 46.3 | 105.9 | 42.93 43.0) 101.2 27.15 | 43.8| 61.4 20.97; 43.0] 69.3 | 35.01 42.6 | 83.2 62. 61 49. 87 1 
September 49.15 | 46.5 | 107.7 | 43.60) 43.1] 102.4) 26.98; 43.5/| 62.0 | 30.45; 42.9/| 70.8)! 35.81 42.9 83.9 63. 50 50. 63 
October. . 48.82 | 46.1 | 107.9 | 43.70) 43.1 | 103.3 | 27.27 | 43.8| 62.6 | 30.52; 43.0) 70.8 | 35.81 | 42.2| 85.4 62. 24 51. 20 1 
November 48.74 46.1 | 108.7 | 43.32 | 42.3 104.0] 28.15 43.8; 64.2 | 31.05] 42.6) 72.9 | 35.32) 41.9) 85.4 62. 08 51. 24 , 
: 50. 61 47.2 | 100.3 | 44.78 | 43.5) 103.7 | 28.40) 43.7] 65.1 | 32.13} 43.5! 73.9/| 36.50| 42.8] 86.7 63. 78 52. 25 
1047: January...... 49. 01 45.7 | 109.2 | 44.30| 43.0) 104.3 28.62) 43.8/| 648)| 32.46/| 43.3 74.5 | 36.20) 42.3) 87.4 62. 56 52. 46 1 
February.....| 49.60 | 45.7 | 100.8 |*45. 31 43.0 | 106.1 | 28.91 44.3 65.4 | 31.78 | 42.5 74.8 | 34.93) 41.1 86.1 63. 87 53. 04 
March........ 49. 58 45.4 | 110.8 | 45.74 43.3 | 106.8 | 29.09 44.7 64.2 | 32.18 42.4 75.9 | 36.41 42.0 87.6 62. 91 52.18 1 
le 5. 45 45.5 | 112.5 | 45.70 | 42.8) 107.8 | 29.41 44.9 | 64.2 | 32.37; 42.8 75.7 | 36.77} 41.9] 888 61. 36 52. 65 | 
45.6 | 112.4 | 46.32 43.4 | 100.4 | 29.23 45.0 64.3 | 32.45 42.7 75.6 | 37.70 42.6 89.4 61. 06 52. 35 
Pal nconcocoal Ga 46.0 | 114.1 | 47.43 | 43.3 110.4] 20.85; 46.1 64.5 | 33.21 42.8 | 76.7 | 38.10} 42.9 89.8 64. 04 53. 75 1 















































Seeeineted accesscries—June 1946; comparable May data are $55.66 
an .3 cents. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic—January 1947; com- 


' These figures are based on reports from cooperat establishments 
covering both full and part-time employees who worked or received pay 
during any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of June 1947. The 


figures shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases 
except security brokerage and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a 
migntty os sample (see footnote 1, tables A-5 and A-8). 
anufactu : 31,700 establishments; 7,127,000 production workers. 
Mining: 2 tablishments; 346,000 production workers. 
Publie utilities: 6,900 establishments; 776,000 employees. 
Wholesale trade: 8. establishments; 234,000 employees. 
Retail trade: 28,200 establishments; 709,000 employees. 
Hotels (year-round): 900 establishments; 85,000 employees. 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: 1,300 establishments; 64,000 
uction workers. 
Finance. 3,800 establishments; 172,000 emplo 
For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, an eigeing ond dyeing 
industries, the data relate to production workers only. For remainin 
industries the data relate to all employees except high paid executives an 
cfficials. Data for the two current months are subject to revision without 
notation. Revised data for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 


1 New series ing with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier periods: 


Medal doors, sash, frames, 


December 1946 data are $52.33, 43.2 hours, and 121.2 cents. 
Steel barrels, s, and drums.—January 1947; comparable December 
1946 data are $49.69 and 116.9 cents. 


3 Data relate to ali la 
commission basis. Excludes genera} and divisional headquarters personnel, 


trainees in school, and messengers. 
4 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 


, and trim—January 1947; comparable - 


parable December 1946 data are $49.81 and 119.4 cents. 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment—February 1947; comparable 
January data are $51.05. 

Cars, electric, and steam, railroad—March 1947; comparable February 
data are 130.3 cents. 

Aluminum manufactures—January 1947; comparable December 1946 
data are $48.34. 

Corsets and allied garments—August 1946; comparable July data are 
$32.21 and 85.2 cents. 

Textile bags-—-July 1946; comparable June data are 82.0 cents. 

Butter—January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 47.5 hours 
and 88.8 cents. 
ae eat nee nied 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 91.8 


Envelopes—Febru 1947; comparable January data are $44.12. 
a line employees except those compensated on’a 


not included. 


Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 


* Revised. 
**April and May data reflect work stoppages. 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Adjusted aes | Earnings, Exclusive of Overtime,' of Production Workers in 



























































n . “ . . 
a anufacturing Industries 
aia All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
ne! Based on distribution of total man- | Based on distribution of total man- | Based on distribution of total man- 
hours worked among major hours worked among major hours worked among major 
industry groups industry groups industry groups 
- Year and month — a 
As reported in January As reported in January As reported in January 
y. 1941 1941 1941 
¢ As cur- As cur- ae EY Spee aes Seer ae 
rently re- Seder J rently oe Sede 3 rently re- 
= ' per Absolute ex Jan-| port Absolute | {dex Jan-| ported Absolute | [dex Jan- 
uary 1941= * | uary 1941= ‘Tia | Mary 1041= 
value 100 value 100 value 100 
a. —— — sees eiepiteenniamts ee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
51 1961: Jamuaty.........-......--...---------- 66. 4 66. 4 100. 0 72.2 72.2 100. 0 60. 1 60. 1 100.0 
y 
Ms 1908: Jammary..................-..-.-...-..- 76. 2 75.1 113. 1 83. 5 82. 6 114.4 67.0 66.8 11 
33 Pe irewbdbauvinescuduentesbuus< 83.9 80.7 121.5 91.9 88.8 123. 0 72. 3 71.8 119.5 
; 6: Seeey..............-......--.-..220- 85.9 81.9 123. 3 94.1 90. 5 125. 3 73.3 72.6 120. 8 
5 a cieth iccccotanedcteenbe 91.6 86.3 130.0 99.7 95.0 131.6 78. 1 76.8 127.8 
6 1944: January........- eeseosenessenescneones 93. 1 87.7 132. 1 101.3 96. 5 133. 7 79.3 78.0 129.8 
4 | SE PTS 95.6 90. 8 136. 7 103. 8 99. 1 137.3 82.9 81.7 135. 9 
4 EEE ~—s 97.0 92.0 138. 6 105. 3 100. 5 139. 2 84.0 82.7 37.6 
5 SE retesececeseccccscpeseccosssnn 94.5 94.2 141.9 102. 1 101.4 140. 4 87.0 86. 3 143. 6 
' inks cabs usdniredeniosses we 96. 6 97.6 146. 1 103. 3 103. 7 143. 6 90. 3 89. 5 148.9 
NE Ea eS 96. 7 98. 2 147.9 103. 2 104.7 145.0 91.7 91.1 151.6 
ida ticekdncessvunaudeencace 99.9 100.8 151.8 106. 7 107.8 149. 3 93.9 93.2 155, 1 
i iixettiitiddkewiidoatidceialibina 102.3 102.7 154.7 109. 6 110, 2 152. 6 95.4 94. 6 157.4 
ict tbincarichienebdnbinseat 104, 2 104. 7 157.7 112.0 112.7 156. 1 96. 6 95.9 152. 6 
adel inkncndessassutinndia 105.3 105. 7 159. 2 113.4 114.2 158. 2 97.2 96. 4 160. 4 
ee ee 106. 4 106.7 160.7 115.0 115.5 160. 0 97.7 97.0 161.4 
August....... 107.6 107.9 162. 5 115.0 115.6 160. 1 100. 1 09. 5 165. 6 
id cceacistorccsSucines 109. 2 109. 4 164. 8 116.6 117.2 162. 3 101. 5 100. 8 167.7 
a Renperes penevwnye 109. 3 109. 5 164. 9 116.3 116.9 161.9 102. 1 101.4 168, 7 
ELECTS SST 110.3 110. 166. 4 117.5 118.1 163. 6 103. 0 102. 2 170.0 
TSA 110.7 110.6 166. 6 117.6 117.8 163. 2 103. 6 102. 7 170.9 
a hieiawaieeii 112.2 112.0 168. 7 118. 6 118.8 164. 5 105, 5 104. 6 174.0 
a thr a BE eo oe 113.3 113.1 170.3 119.2 119.4 165. 4 107.0 106. 2 176.7 
SE AI oe 114.2 113.9 171.5 119. 6 119.8 165. 9 108. 4 107. 6 179.0 
ini canttpabtinobiedecambns 115.1 114.6 172.6 120. 5 120.6 167.0 109. 0 108. 0 179, T 
8 a isdibiatedacseeubis 117.0 116.7 175.8 123.7 124.2 172.0 109. 7 108. 6 180. 7 
EE, OS ee renee 118.8 118.4 178.3 126.1 126. 6 175.3 110.6 109. 5 182. 2 
1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for therefore, may not be precisely comparable with data for the other months in 
at time and a half. The method ofestimating adjusted hourly earnings exclu- which important holidays are seldom included in the reporting pay period. 


sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the compara- 
holidays. Data for the months of January, July, September, and November, bility of the figure for January 1941 with those for the following months. 


TABLE C-38: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm! 
























































Building construction 
All types, private Special building trades 
construction projects aS we ’ Se 
Total building General contractors . 
Plumbing and Painting and 
Year and month All trades ? heating decorating 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. ; Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 

wkly. | AY®: | hriy. | wkly.| AY®: | rly. | wkly.| A®®: | hriy. | wkly.| AY®: | briy. | wkly.| AY®: | rly. | wkly.| AY®: | rly. 

earn- ae earn- | earn- ane earn- | earn- aan earn- | earn | », Hs earn- | earn- |) me earn- | earn- |}, ~ 4 earn- 

ings 3 ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? “| ings | ings? “| ings 
1940: Average_--.--- (4) (4) (*) = 1$31.7 33.1 |$0. 958 |®$30.56 | § 33.3 |§$0.918 |$33. 11 32.7 |$1. 012 |$32.87 | 34.6 |$0.949 $33.05 | 32.5 | $1.016 
1941: January-----.- (4) (4) (4) 32.18 | 32.6 | .986 |§30.10 | 432.7 | 5.946 | 33.42 | 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16 | 35.8 | .9565 | 31.49 | 29.7 1. 062 
| aa $54.92 | 38.6 |$1.423 | 55.23 | 38.2 | 1.444 | 52.39 | 37.9] 1.384 | 58.64] 38.7) 1.515 | 59.07 | 39.2] 1.508 | 58.86 | 38.1 1, 545 
July_........-.}| 56.16 | 38.6 | 1.454 | 56.25 | 38.2 1.473 | 53.01 | 37.7 | 1.408 | 60.09 | 38.8 | 1.547 | 60.92 | 39.4 1.548 | 58.81 37.6 | 1.565 
August_.......| 56.61 | 38.7 | 1.462 | 56.67 | 38.2] 1.482 | 53.66 | 37.8 | 1.419 | 60.34 | 38.7 | 1.558 | 61.43 | 39.5] 1.555 | 69.75 | 37.8) 1.581 
September. __.| 58.39 39.3 | 1.485 | 58.49 38.7 | 1.510 | 55. 64 38.4 | 1.450 | 61. 87 39.2 | 1.580 | 63.70 40.2 | 1. 584 | 62.06 38. 6 1, 609 
October__.....| 58.93 39.2 | 1.505 | 59. 20 38.8 | 1.526 | 56.39 38.5 | 1.463 | 62.39 39.1 | 1.596 | 63. 89 40.1 | 1.593 | 62.16 38. 4 1. 620 
November__..| 57.38 37.6 | 1.527 | 57.65 37.2 | 1.549 | 54.68 36.8 | 1.485 | 61.11 37.7 | 1.622 | 62.62 38.6 | 1.620 | 57.39 35. 2 1. 629 
December..-.-- 59. 92 38.8 | 1.545 | 60.32 38.4 | 1.569 | 56.73 38.0 | 1.495 | 64. 53 40.0 | 1.655 | 67.44 40.8 | 1.655 | 61.05 36.9 1. 653 
1947: January-_....-- 59.38 | 37.9 | 1.568 | 50.97 | 37.6] 1.504 | 56.49 | 37.2 | 1.518 | 64.00 | 38.1 | 1.680] 67.16) 39.9] 1.681 | 58.83 | 35.9] 1.637 
February--..-- 58.67 | 37.4 | 1.569 | 58.92 | 36.9] 1.508 | 54.91 | 36.2 | 1.516 | 63.65 | 37.6] 1.691 | 66.65 | 39.3 | 1.604] 58.75 | 36.3 1. 619 
arch. _......} 60.63 | 38.3 | 1.585 | 61.23 | 38.0) 1.610 | 58.02 | 37.9 | 1.531 | 64.92 38.2) 1.609 | 66.89) 39.2) 1.705 | 60.10 | 37.1 1, 619 
(  =aweere 60.11 | 37.4 | 1.607 | 60.53 | 37.1 | 1.634 | 56.32 | 36.2 | 1.554 | 65.43 | 38.0) 1.723 | 67.37 | 38.7 | 1.739 | 60.87 | 36.6] 1.662 
J 61.93 | 38.1 | 1.627 | 62.38 | 37.7 | 1.656 | 68.21 | 36.9) 1.578 | 67.08 | 38.5 | 1.741 | 68.24 | 38.7 | 1.761 | 63.71 37.2) 1.711 
Es » <teennee 62.22 | 38.2] 1.630 | 62.68 | 37.7 | 1.661 | 58.55 | 36.9 | 1.586 | 67.63 | 38.7 | 1.747 | 67.71 | 38.9 | 1.740 | 63.52 37.4 1, 607 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1947 


D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index! for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group 
of Commodities 











[1935-39= 100) 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Year and month * House- Miscella- 
0 All items Food Apparel Rent inlet Ag poner furnishings eaann 
° electricity and ice 

i ivenebnktcadpesdecanmeaiamed 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 (?) Q 59.1 50.9 
cet nbate Senn ncnginianeienind Tae 81.7 69.8 92.2 62.3 (2) ts 60.8 52.0 
ETERS RF 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90. 4 (?) Qe 121.2 83.1 
SE ES: 149. 4 185.0 209.7 119.1 104.8 4 ts 169. 7 100. 7 
SE CS aT 122.5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 ; ) 111.7 104. 6 
EE Sat RE a Sa 97.6 86. 5 90.8 116.9 103. 4 @ (?) 85.4 101.7 
ER a aie et TEE help 90.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.3 101.3 100.7 
RS 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 99.0 96. 3 100. 6 100. 4 
I 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104.6 99.7 98.0 101.6 100. 6 101.1 
ELE TR, EEO, a 105, 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 104.0 
I a 100.8 97.6 101.2 105 0 100.8 97.5 104.0 100, 2 101.8 
PE ea 110.5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 96. 7 111.3 116.8 107.7 

1942: Average._...._.... ies si-essmsanieane 116.5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 06.7 113.9 122. 2 110.9 
a ccuenbublene 123. 6 138.0 129.7 108.0 107.7 96.1 119.0 125. 6 115.8 
es euieniiines 125. 5 136.1 138.8 108. 2 109.8 95.8 123.4 136. 4 121.3 
1945: Average.......... bales atinantheachepaistaeminabiiaindaae 128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 125. 1 145.8 124. i 
Ee TER RE eS 129.3 140.9 146, 4 (8) 111.4 95.2 127.2 146.0 124. 5 
i 139.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 132.0 159, 2 128.8 
c( a +. Te ee ote 133.3 145.6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 128.4 156.1 127.9 
RE aE aaa a vied 141.2 165. 7 158.7 () 113.3 92.1 133.8 157.9 128, 2 
EN a ee = 144.1 171.2 161.2 108. 7 113.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 120.8 
ES 145.9 174.1 165.9 108.8 114.4 91.7 136. 5 165, 6 129.9 
RE 148. 6 180.0 168.1 (3) 114.4 91.6 136. 6 168, 6 131.0 
cE Ss RIES: 152. 2 187. 171.0 (3) 114.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 132. 5 
December 15........- aon iileeaianiias er See 153.3 185.9 176.5 (8) 115.5 92.0 138.3 177.1 136.1 
SS Ae eee 153.3 183.8 179.0 108.8 117.3 91.9 142.1 179.1 137.1 
ty al SaaS aa 153. 2 182.3 108.9 117.5 92. 2 142.3 180.8 137.4 
ES RST SSS RES 156.3 189. 5 109.0 117.6 92.2 142.5 182.3 138. 2 
at. aE 156, 2 188. 0 109. 0 118.4 - es 143. 8 182. 5 139. 2 
PP hide ta badnsenbagtsaeeedemibed 156.0 187.6 109. 2 117.7 92.4 142. 4 181.9 139. 0 
ES Sr ae ee 157.1 190. & 109, 2 117.7 91.7 143.0 182. 6 139. 1 
































1The “‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,”’ 
formerly known as the ‘“‘cost-of-living index,”” measures average changes in 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services, weighted by quantities 
bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large 
cities in 1934-36. The items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent 
of the expenditures of city families whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living estimated that, because 
of quality deterioration, disappearance of cheaper goods, and other factors, 
the consumers’ price index understated the rise in retail prices of living essen- 
tials by 3 to 4 points between January 194] and September 1944 for large cities 
and an additional 44 point for smali cities. Later the Stabilization Director, 

December 1945, made an allowance of 434 points for large cities and 5 points 
for large and small cities combined. 

These ents have not been included by the Bureau in the published 
indexes. For a more detailed statement concerning these adjustments, see 
the Monthly Labor Review for March 1947. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 609, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 


Epiror’s Nore 

Tables D-1, D-2, and D-3 include the same data as appeared in the August 1947 Monthly 
Labor Review. Because of staff reductions arising from budgetary limitations, there has been a 
delay in the issuance of the Consumers’ Price Index for July 1947. The necessary adjustments 
in the Bureau’s program are rapidly nearing completion and no further delays are expected in 
issuing data for future months. 


Citiesin the United States, 1912-41, contains a detailed description of methods 
used In constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
— Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of 
ving. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major groups 
of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available since 
1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies from 
city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World War I. 

2? Data not available. 

1 Rents not surveyed this month. 

*Beginning with the consumers’ price report for June 15, 1947, the Bureau's 
clothing indexes will be designated as “apparel’’ indexes to conform with 
general usage of the term in the trade and for uniformity in publications of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other government agencies. There has 
been no change whatever in the composition of this group. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families by City,' for Selected Periods 










































































[1935-39= 100] 
June | May | apr. | Mar. | Feb. | yen. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | J June | Jan. | Ang. 

Oty 15, ne | 15, 1 " 15, | 15, 1047 15, 1947| 15, 1947) 15, 1946) 15, 1946) 15, 1946 15, 1946 15, 1946 i abes 15, 1946) 1, 19412 15, 1039 
eS TE BB) 157.1 156.0 | 156.2 186.2 | 153.2 | 153.3 | 153.3 | 152.2!) 1486] 145.9| 1441] 141.2] 1383.3/ 1008/ 98.6 
Atlanta, Ga.................] 180.1 0) (3) 160.9| (3) o 155.8| (@) (3) 146.5| @ © 133.8| 99.8 98.0 
Baltimore, Md......_.._.... 100.5 | 150.4) 150.7| 159.6| 155.9) 1562] 155.7/ 1549] 150.9) 148.1 | 146.7| 143.2] 135.6| 100.7 98.7 
Birmingham, Aia...____.... 162.1 | 160.7| 161.7| 162.0| 158.1 | 158.7| 168.5| 157.9| 150.4| 147.1] 148.6] 143.3] 136.5 | 101.6| 98.5 
Boston, Mass..............| 150.3 | 148.6] 149.4] 160.3| 147.4] 148.7| 148.2] 146.1| 144.6] 141.6| 140.0] 137.6| 127.9| 99.1 97.1 
Buffalo, N. Y............-.-| 157.7 | 186.2] 156.3| 155.8 | 152.4| 152.7| 151.7| 149.6| 146.5| 144.9| 142.2| 130.6| 132.6] 101.9 98.5 
Chicago, Mll.............. ---| 168.3 | 156.8 | 155.7] 156.2| 152.8] 153.0| 153.0] 152.5| 149.5| 146.1| 144.0| 141.1] 130.9] 101.2| 98.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio......_____- 158.5 | 186.8| 157.2| 157.0| 153.2| 152.6| 152.7| 152.9| 146.5| 145.4| 143.5| 1402] 1322] 99.6 97.3 
Cleveland, Ohio. .-.----- 160.3 | 150.0| 150.2] 150.2] 155.9| 156.1 | 156.2| 1540| 149.5| 147.6| 147.0] 143.8] 135.7] 102.0] 100.0 
Denver, Colo............... 155.9 | 155.8| 155.8) 1648] 152.2| 151.4] 152.5| 161.9! 143.7] 142.5] 140.1] 1381] 131.7] 100.0 98.6 
Detroit, Mich............... 158.7 | 166.8 | 156.7] 156.5 | 153.1 | 153.0} 163.1 | 152.0| 148,8| 146.6| 145.4| 144.2] 1364] 101.0 98.5 
Houston, Tex...............| 157.6 | 167.6| 158.6 | 157.1 | 154.1! 183.9| 152.3] 150.0] 144.2] 1428] 140.7| 136.6| 130.8 | 102.0| 100.7 
Indianapolis, Ind...........| 18.0 (2 ” 157.5 ® () 154.2 146.1 ® 131.9} 102.0 98.0 
Jacksonville, Fla....... nel @ ’ 163. 4 (3) 158. 8 150. 2 3 138.4; 101.9 08. 5 
Kansas City, Mo.__........ 149.5 | 150.5 | 151.0| 150.8] 148.7] 147.7| 147.0] 1468] 142.1] 141.1] 140.4] 1364] 1204] 98.4 98.6 
Los Angeles, Calif.........-| 156.3 | 157.6 | 167.4] 156.9] 155.9| 155.3| 154.5 | 184.5| 1485| 145.5] 1446| 142.3| 136.1] 102.5] 100.5 
Manchester, N. H..........| 160.4] @ 2) 1581] (3) 156.5| @) 2) 147.0 ¢ 3 134.7} 100.27] 97.8 
Memphis, Tenn............ 160.6 | (@ 168.8} @ 156.3 ) " 146.2 134.5 | 99.8 97.8 
Milwaukee, Wis............ 156.6) @ ’ 154.5| (@ , 150.6 | (3) 42.8/ (@ 131.2} 99.2 97.0 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 152.9 | 151.5 | 151.4] 151.6| 149.0] 1483) 149.7] 1488] 145.9] 1424] 130.5] 1380] 129.4| 101.8 99.7 
SIR, BED ccconceceeses 159.3 e ® 159.2) @ 153.6 | @) 145, 2 O) 132.9 | 100.4 98. 6 
New Orleans, La............| 164.6 ’ 4 164. 5 (3) 162.9 (3) 153.8 138.0 | 101.7 99.7 
New York, N. Y............| 166.9| 185.6 | 186.8] 187.4| 154.2| 154.6] 155.2] 154.3] 152.8| 1444| 145.7| 1439] 135.8] 101.0 99. 0 
Norfolk, Va................. 1600.0} @) () 160.9} @® () 157.6 | (3) () 148.8/ @ () 135.2 | 100.6 97.8 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 187.1 | 155.1 | 154.9] 186.1] 151.6] 1523] 152.5] 150.5] 147%8] 146.0] 143.7| 1400| 1325] 99.2 97.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa..............| 161.1 | 150.6] 150.0| 150.2| 156.5 | 156.0| 155.4| 153.8| 1494| 147.4| 145.9| 142.8] 134.7] 101.2 98. 4 
Portland, Maine............| 153.3| @) (a 152. 5 ) 149.2/ (3) (3) 141.4] @) ? 128.7| 98.5 97.1 
Portland, Oreg.............. 161. 5 c 160.6 157.8} (3) (3) 150.9 " 140.3} 102.0| 100.1 
Richmond, Va.............. 152.6 | @@ ’ 152.9 149.3} (3) (3) 139.8 3) 128.2| 99.6 98.0 
St. Louis, Mo...............| 155.6 | 154.6] 156.1 | 156.8] 151.8] 151.1] 151.2| 1806] 146.6| 142.9] 142.5| 130.6| 131.2] 101.0 98. 1 
San Francisco, Calif.....__. 150.3 | 160.5 | 161.3 | 160.3| 158.4] 180.3] 160.4/| 150.1 | 153.3] 150.9| 147.9| 144.4| 137.8] 101.8 99.3 
Savannah, Ga........,-.-..| 165.8 | 165.5 | 166.2] 166.6 | 162.5] 1623] 1622] 161.8] 155.2| 153.8| 152.7] 148.8] 140.6| 101.4 99.3 
Scranton, Pa........0'.....| 18.9} @ | @) 157.3] @) () 154.0} @) (3) 146.4| @) () 132.2| 99.2 96.0 
Seatt le, Wash.............. 158.3 | 158.5 | 150.1 | 158.2 | 155.4] 155.7] 157.2] 155.3] 151.9] 147.9| 144.8] 142.9] 137.0] 1021] 100.3 
Washington, D. C.......... 156.0 | 164.6] 154.8] 154.7| 151.5] 1521] 152.0] 150.3] 147.6] 145.0] 142.6] 140.5] 133.8] 99.9 98.6 

















1! The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 

2 Jan. 1, 1041, is the base date for determing allowable ‘‘cost of living’’ 

increases under the ‘Little Steel’’ formula and under the wage-price 
policy of February 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes have been estimated by 


assuming an even rate of change from Dec. 15, 1940, to the next pricing 


3 Until June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed for 34 large 
cities in March, June, September, and December and in the intervening 
months for 21 of the 34 cities. Because of budgetary limitations, a new sched- 
ule was inaugurated in July 1947. (See statement on p. 393). 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of Com- 






















































































modities 
{1935-39 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Food Apparel Rent House fur- | yriscellaneous 
Total Gas and elec- | Other fuels and nishings 
City tricity ice 
June | May | June ay une ay une ay | June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May 
15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 

Average......-.-.-- 190.5 | 187.6] 185.7] 185.0} 109.2) 109.2] 117.7] 117.7 91.7 92.4] 143.0) 142.4] 1826) 181.9] 139.1 129. 0 
Atlanta, Ga_....... 193.0 190. 3 180. 4 (1) (2) 108, 2 128. 5 128. 5 78. 3 78.3 174.7 174. 6 185, 4 (') 145. 5 (i) 
Baltimore, Md.....| 202.2 198. 5 180. 5 182. 6 (2) (4) 125.0 124.7 113.0 112.4 134. 7 134. 6 186. 3 182. 5 136, 4 137.2 
Birming ..-| 197.3 195. 8 184, 4 180. 4 (2) (2) 120. 5 120. 5 79.6 79.6 151.2 151, 2 171.7 169. 1 138. 7 137.8 
Boston, Mass. --..- 179.6 175.6 | 173.5 171.8 (2) (2) 127.5 | 127.5 105. 5 105. 5 139. 4 139. 4 175, 2 174.7 136. 3 136. 4 
Buffalo, N. Y.-..--- 187.0 182. 5 186. 5 187.6 (2) 115. 4 118.1 117.8 94.9 94.9 138. 7 138. 2 190. 1 188. 9 144.0 144.0 
Chicago, Ill... ---- 193.9 190. 6 184. 8 183. 0 (’) 116.4 112.4 111.7 83. 5 83. 5 142.4 141.0 175.8 173. 4 137. 6 137. 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio...| 191.1 187.9 185. 5 181.9 106. 3 (4) 116. 2 116.2 90. 8 90. 8 140. 4 140. 4 179.3 178. 2 140. 3 140.0 
Cleveland, Ohio....| 198.3 194.3 183. 5 183. 4 (2) (2) 122.3 122.3 104. 9 104.9 139. 0 139. 0 170. 2 169. 0 138. 0 138. 5 
Denver, Colo......- 191.9 191.9 183.7 182.3 (2) 110. 6 99. 5 99. 5 68. 5 68. 5 135, 1 135, 1 200. 9 202, 4 136. 7 136.9 
Detroit, Mich._._-_. 188. 5 182.7 182.1 181.9 115, 4 (2) 122.3 122, 2 83.7 83.8 151. 6 151, 4 190. 3 188. 4 149.8 150. 1 
Houston, Tex. -.-.-- 196. 2 197.1 188. 5 187.0 (2) (3) 94.4 94.4 81.9 81.9 128. 0 127.9 184, 2 182. 4 139.8 139. 8 
Indianapolis, Ind...| 188.7 185. 1 176. 4 (1) (2) (2) 123. 1 123. 2 86. 6 86. 6 144. 5 144.7 176. 6 (‘) 142, 6 (‘) 
Jacksonville, Fla...| 199.1 196. 0 177.0 (1) (2) (2) 130. 5 130. 3 92.8 92.8 163. 2 162. 8 i170. 6 (1) 151.1 () 
Kansas City, Mo_._| 180.0 180. 7 169. 0 170.0 ty (4) 109. 4 121.3 66. 3 91.2 148.8 148.7 171.4 170, 2 138.3 137.9 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 193.8 196. 7 177.1 179. 5 2) ts 94.5 94.5 89.3 89.3 119.3 119.3 176. 1 179.1 138. 3 138, 2 
Manchester, N. H..| 190.3 185, 1 176.1 f 108. 6 (2 131. 5 131. 5 94. 6 94. 6 150. 0 149.9 187, 4 (‘) 135. 6 (‘) 
Memphis, Tenn....| 205.1 201. 6 195.1 a (2) (2) 116. 2 114. 6 77.0 77.0 137.9 135. 4 159. 0 (‘) 131.7 (1) 
Milwaukee, Wis....| 190.8 186. 6 184.3 (1) 109. 2 () 122. 6 121.0 98. 3 93.3 139. 3 140. 0 189.0 (1) 135. 7 (1) 
Minneapolis, Minn_| 182.6 179: 0 188, 1 187.0 2) e 114.9 114.5 78.9 78.9 188, 5 137.7 178.9 177.3 137. 5 137. 5 
Mobile, Ala_...___- 196. 9 197.0 182.1 Q 2) 2 118, 2 117.9 84.1 84. 1 145, 1 144.7 170.3 (‘) 131. 5 (‘) 
New Orleans, La...| 203.7} 201.1 188.9 (a 2) (2) 107.3 105. 8 75.1 75.1 141.7 138. 7 174, 1 (‘) 139, 1 (') 
New York, N. Y...| 187.9 184.8 | 201.2) 200.5 (2) () 116.9 115. 6 94.0 94.0 152.0 148. 7 173.2 | 175.0 140. 1 139.9 
Norfolk, Va..._.._- 198. 0 198. 8 175.1 (1) (2) 109.3 125. 3 125, 3 94.9 94.9 149.3 149. 3 182.9 () 143. 3 (‘) 
Philadelphia, Pa...| 187.1 183, 4 182.3 180, 2 (2) (4) 122.7 122, 4 97.8 97.8 141.7 141, 2 180. 2 180, 2 138. 9 137, 4 
Pittsburgh, Pa__._- 196.9 | 192.4; 209.1] 210.7 (2) (2) 120.8 | 120.7] 103.3) 103.3] 150.7] 150.7] 179.4] 181.1] 136.5 136. 3 
Portland, Maine..-| 185.3 180. 2 178. 6 (1) (2) (2) 127.5 | 127.4 96. 1 95.7 143, 1 143, 1 178.9 (‘) 136, 2 (1) 
Portland, Oreg. -_-- 199.7 | 200.8 179.9 (1) (2) ° 122.8 122.8 89.9 89.9 163. 0 163. 0 176, 2 (') 141, 4 (‘) 
Richmond, Va.....| 185.8 186. 3 183. 8 (1) 104. 6 2) 117.8 117.4 96. 7 96. 7 130. 6 130. 1 190. 2 () 131. 6 (‘) 
8t. Louis, Mo. ee | 193. 4 177.9 178. 3 106. 3 (2) 116. 6 118.0 94.1 97.2 136, 5 136, 4 158. 7 156. 4 132.7 133.0 
SanFrancisco,Calif.| 196.9 199.9 176. 6 178, 6 (2) (4) 82.7 82.6 72.7 72.7 118, 2 117.6 155. 1 153. 1 148. 1 148. 5 
Savannah, Ga_____- 209. 4 208. 2 172.6 174.0 (2) (2) 128, 2 128, 2 91.2 91.2 150, 1 150. 0 189, 2 190. 4 142.7 142.6 
Scranton, Pa_.....- 194.9 189, 2 190. 4 (1) ts (2) 126. 6 126. 7 91.8 91.8 147.9 148. 0 177. 5 () 133.9 (1) 
Seattle, Wash____._ 193.3 193. 9 178, 2 178.0 2) (2) 112.4 112.1 86.8 85.8 133. 8 134. 1 184, 8 183. 6 143. 1 143.4 
Washington, D.C_.| 190.9 187.8 205. 1 202. 8 (2) (2) 118.9 118.1 94.4 94,4 135, 2 133. 9 189. 8 188. 3 143. 7 143, 2 

1 Until June 1947, prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous services in 21 of the 34 cities. Because of budgetary limitations a new sched- 


goods and services were obtaine 


n 34 la 


rge cities in March, June, September, 


and December and in the intervening months for a shorter list of goods and 


ule was inaugurated in July 1947. 


2 Rents not surveyed this month, 


(See statement on p. 393.) 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 















































[1935-39 = 100] 
8 Meats Fruits and vegetables 
als 
Dairy _| Fats | Sugar 
Year and month All | and prod- | Eggs Bever-| and | and 
foods |bakery Beef Chick- cts Can- ages | oils |sw 
-| Total} and | Pork |Lamb|~ "| Fish | ® Total | Fresh | ‘10q_ | Dried — 
ucts veal 
1923: Average. .............| 124.0 | 105.5 | 101.2 |.._..- Kobelpotenbeldnotdtliponn igh 129.4 | 136.1 | 160.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2) 175.4 
ee TT UC aE 2 5 peee Sapeee! ceeeen! Ree Seetes: 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0 | 120.0 
1929: Average. . FEF ¢ oe 4h eee Bees eee See eee 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2] 114.3 
1932: Average... ... SAR Fog. t ) eee eee See See ee 84.9 | 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9] 91.1) 91.2) 112.6) 71.1 89.6 
1939: Average. .... 95.2) 94.5) 96.6) 101.1 | 88.9) 09.5) 93.8] 101.0] 95.9); 91.0) 045) 96.1) 92.3) 93.3) 95.5) 87.7) 100.6 
August 93.5 | 93.4) 95.7) 99.6) 88.0) 08.8) 94.6) 99.6] 93.1) 90.7); 92.4) 928) 91.6) 00.3) 049] 845 95.6 
1940: Average 96.6) 96.8) 95.8 |) 102.8) 81.1) 90.7) 04.8) 110.6] 101.4) 93.8 | 96.5) 97.3) 92.4) 100.6) 92.5) 82.2 96.8 
1941: Average. 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2 97.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 | 94.0] 106.4 
December 113.1 | 102.5 | a1.1 | 114.4 | 108.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5) 114.4 
1042: Average. ....... 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 | 126.5 
1943; Average........... 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 | 127.1 
1944: Average. .... 136.1 | 108.4 | 120.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 | 126.5 
1945: Average. ............. 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0] 126.5 
BEER 6 cco cccccceses 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 | 126.6 
1946: Average. ............. 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 | 143.9 
June..... 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4 | 136.2 
July..... 165.7 | 126.1 | 173.7 | 175.2 | 150.3 | 171.6 | 178.2 | 235.2 | 179.1 | 161.0 | 188.4 | 202.1 | 130.9 | 175.9 | 126.0 | 137.9 | 138.5 
August. . 171.2 | 135.4 | 186.6 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 189.5 | 175.2 | 237.6 | 180.1 | 173.6 | 178.3 | 185.8 | 140.7 | 183.0 | 126.6 | 180.3 | 140.3 
September 174.1 | 137.3 | 188.5 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 187.6 | 192.8 | 237.8 | 186.6 | 193.3 | 176.4 | 181.1 | 148.7 | 185.6 | 162.0 | 151.4] 141.5 
October . 180.0 | 188.5 | 100.7 | 174.6 | 182.4 | 187.7 | 225.3 | 249.7 | 202.4 | 214.6 | 176.5 | 178.8 | 154.6 | 198.7 | 166.5 , 147.9 | 167.5 
November............ 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170.5 
December. ..........- 185.9 | 141.7 | 197.8 | 187.6 | 193.3 | 198.8 | 189.4 | 267.6 | 200.9 | 201.1 | 185.0 | 180.6 | 172.6 | 268.0 | 176.2 | 207.3 | 175.3 
1947: January. ............. 183.8 | 143.4 | 199.0 | 190.9 | 190.8 | 205.3 | 185.8 | 271.3 | 190.1 | 181.7 | 187.9 | 184.1 | 173.6 | 269.2 | 178.3 | 201.9 | 176.2 
February 182.3 | 144.1 | 196.7 | 190.0 | 191.6 | 204.3 | 176.5 | 258.7 | 183.2 | 169.9 | 191.7 | 189.3 | 172.6 | 269.9 | 182.8 | 201.3 | 178.1 
Bocecccscces 189.5 | 148.1 | 207.6 | 195.1 | 217.2 | 209.7 | 178.3 | 266.0 | 187.5 | 174.7 | 199.6 | 199.4 | 172.9 | 271.3 | 186.9 | 219.1 | 178.6 
OS 188.0 | 153.4 | 202.6 | 194.6 | 203.5 | 206.5 | 177.1 | 261.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 269.7 | 189.5 | 227.8] 179.3 
ay.. eeee 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 197.1 | 204.2 | 209.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 209.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5 | 179.3 
June.. 190.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 | 171.5 | 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 169.7 | 262.6 | 181.3 | 188.3 | 179.7 
July... agglbccceses 193.1 | 155.0 | 220.2 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 | 260.6 | 178.8 | 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 263.6 | 180.8 | 182.0 | 179.7 





























!'The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first four days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. 
areas included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income 
amilies. 

The indexes, based on the retail prices of 61 foods, are computed by the 


fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) relative 
importance of chain and inde 
prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and m 


dent store sales in oe city average 
erate-income 


workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, to combine 
city eggrees o tes in order to derive average prices and indexes for all cities 
combined. 
Indexes of retail food prices in 56 a cities combired, by commodity 
ups, for the years 1923 through 1 (1935-39100), may be found in 
ulletin No. 799, ‘‘Retail Prices of Food—1942 ard 1943,’ Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, table3, p. 15. Mimeograph tables of 
the same data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods by City 
[1935-39= 100] 
Jul June | May | April | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dee. | Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July Aug. 
City 1947 | 1947 | 1047 | 1947 | 1947 | 1047 | 1947 | 1946 | 1946 | 1046 | 1046 | 1946 | 1946 | 1939 
ar 

4 Bey SE wre ae 193.1 | 190.5] 187.6} 1880] 180.5] 1823] 183.8] 185.9] 187.7] 180.0| 1741] 171.2] 165.7] 93.5 
MTR iibisisdincenccccccen csi 194.5 | 193.0] 100.3] 194.6] 199.6] 187.5 | 187.5 | 188.7] 192.0] 177.5] 173.4] 1741 161.5 02.5 
= Baltimore, Md....................-- 204.6} 2022] 198.5] 197.7] 190.3] 180.7] 191.4] 1923] 195.1] 1861] 180.1] 178.0] 170.5 04.7 
Birmingham, Ala..............-.-.-.-- 201.8 | 197.3] 195.8] 198.8] 2029; 193.5] 1960] 1984] 203.5] 183.0] 1766] 180.8] 166.6 00.7 
5.4 Bostom, Mass...........-.--- ot cell 183.5 | 179.6] 175.6] 1763] 180.0] 1727] 177.6] 1781] 177.8] 1744] 1680] 165.2] 161.9 93.5 
t Bridgeport, Conn....................| 187.7 | 1869] 180.8] 180.4] 1846] 1785] 180.0] 180.7] 179.5] 175.9] 1689] 1643] 158.7 93. 2 
6 SE adeunesosseneseencie 187.0 | 182.5] 179.2] 179.7] 173.3] 175.9] 175.8] 175.4] 168.4] 1647] 1628] 157.9 94.5 
. 6 ho con caseud 185.9 | 184.7] 183.4] 1845] 175.1] 1749] 180.2] 1808] 175.6] 170.0] 1636] 154.4 94.1 
. 6 Cedar Rapids, Iowa! -7 | 203.2] 197.3] 197.3] 195.6] 190.0] 1886] 1927] 1921] 1848] 180.0] 1746] 171.8) 
.8 Cie sncccencececsote 190.6 | 1883] 187.0] 188.0] 189.2] 181.5] 180.5] 184.2] 1882] 1730] 170.4! 173.2! 161.9 |" "Qaj 
4 Ci ctprnreescenress-erces 198.4 | 193.9] 190.6] 188.6]/ 100.8] 183.2] 1845] 187.0] 189.4] 183.4] 1762] 1740] 168.4 92 3 
4 Ctastenatt, Oble...............-.... 194.3 | 191.1] 187.9 | 188.9] 191.3] 1828] 1824] 1840] 187.0] 171.3] 169.3| 1686] 161.6 90. 4 
5 ff Cleveland, Ohio. -.........-.-...----- 199.7} 1083] 1043] 195.0] 195.1) 186.9] 180.1] 191.4] 193.1] 183.1 | 179.3] 178.6] 171.3 93.6 
1 Columbus, Ohio.....__-.--_- PORES. «. 179.3 | 178.4 | 176.6] 176.2] 177.0] 170.0| 171.6] 174.0] 170.4] 171.6] 161.9] 160.3] 153.1 88. 1 
5 Dallas, Texas........-- AEN ES 192.8] 191.4] 1925] 1938] 191.4] 186.5] 186.3] 187.1] 188.7] 177.0] 173.0] 1686] 162.7 917 
: edie dosnnnecednanl 191.6 | 191.9] 191.9] 1924] 191.4] 185.7] 185.0] 1906] 1927] 171.4] 170.1] 1663) 161.8 27 
A ..-| 191.4] 188.5] 1827] 1827] 183.0] 1751] 1765] 179.2] 181.6] 173.9] 168.4] 168.5] 166.9 90.6 
u Fall River, Mass........--_._..-.--- 188.7} 186.3] 181.7] 1831] 1868] 1782] 1809] 177.2] 1826] 175.6] 1684] 1647] 158.2 95. 4 
2 Te iidnscadcegnes<aaee 198.7 | 196.2] 197.1] 199.2] 1963] 190.6] 1925] 189.9] 190.0| 174.7] 173.5] 1688] 160.4 97.8 
5 Indianapolis, Ind_._................- 191.7] 1887] 185.1] 187.9] 187.8] 179.9] 180.0] 1843] 187.3] 1759] 1724] 170.8] 159.9 90.7 
: stn cotahdine nec 205.6 | 2027] 201.7! 2060] 2033] 199.0] 199.1} 200.8| 203.4] 195.8] 1890] 1880] 169.1 ad 
6 Jacksonville, Fla. ....-....------.--- 201.8 | 199.1] 1960] 199.7] 1988] 189.3] 190.3] 1948] 199.1] 1825] 180.7] 1815] 1706] 95.8 
5 Kansas City, Mo...................- 181.3 | 180.0] 180.7] 1827] 1823] 1766] 175.4] 175.4] 1780] 1666] 165.3| 1643] 1544 91.5 

3 Knoxville, Tenn.!.......___......... 225.8 | 223.0] 2168] 223.4| 225.2] 213.9] 216.4] 220.4] 226.5] 201.5] 197.8| 203.7] 1864)  — 
7 '  —§ “iets 193.6} 189.8] 188.1] 193.0] 190.8] 1829] 1824] 1848] 1863] 1723] 1686] 167.8] 159.3 94.0 
1 Los Angeles, Calif__...............-- 193.8} 1933] 1067] 1957] 1955] 1941] 1043] 1951] 1981] 1828] 1765] 1751] 171.2 04.6 
5 SE CCS 185.4 | 183.4] 180.0] 183.6] 183.9] 1766] 177.7] 178.6] 1849] 167.4] 163.7] 1631] 155.2 92.1 
3 Manchester, N. H............-..---- 192.6] 190.3] 185.1] 1840] 1868] 177.5] 183.6] 1867] 185.6] 176.9] 170.0] 168.7] 161.5 04.9 
3 Memphis, Tenn. ...................- 210.1} 205.1} 201.6] 2046] 205.1] 198.6] 200.2] 206.0] 207.3] 191.0] 185.3 | 187.5] 174.6 80.7 
j Milwaukee, Wis..................... 193.4 | 190.8] 1866] 185.4] 186.9] 180.1] 1780] 179.7] 1841] 1748] 170.3] 168.3] 167.4 9i.1 
Minneapolis, Minn...............--- 182.5 | 182.6] 179.0] 179.6] 181.3] 1746] 1740] 180.2] 181.7] 177.6] 167.9| 163.3] 160.9 95.0 
EE 198.6 | 1969] 197.0] 201.6] 199.6] 188.7] 189.2] 191.0] 193.8] 1828] 1764] 175.5] 163.8 95.5 
(SET 186.1 | 1841] 181.1] 183.3] 185.3] 1765] 1785] 180.4] 181.7] 179.5] 170.9| 170.0] 1649 95.6 
New Haven, Conn...-.............-- 187.8 | 186.4] 180.5] 1785] 181.4] 1741 177.3 | 179.1 179.0 | 173.9 | 166.8 | 163.7 | 160.6 03.7 
See Geeme, 14. .................-. 207.2 | 203.7} 201.1] 2040] 2043] 199.1] 199.7] 202.4] 207.4] 196.0] 190.7] 188.8] 180.6 97.6 
PIE BD © oc deccccesccce. conse 191.7 | 187.9] 1848] 187.3] 189.5] 1821] 183.5] 1861] 1886] 1867] 1788] 171.0] 168.9 95.8 
Norfolk, Va_...... shdaidbchtncindidad 199.5 | 198.0] 1988] 200.5] 199.8] 191.6] 191.3] 195.0] 197.0] 189.3] 177.4] 176.6] 164.5 93.6 
AR Re RR 187.2] 187.4] 183.8] 183.2] 183.2] 1783] 1782] 1829] 1841] 1782] 171.0] 167.8| 161.4 92.3 
i ENTER RRR 205.5} 201.7| 195.1] 1983] 197.2] 183.9] 187.1] 186.2] 190.3] 1889] 183.8] 183.5] 172.2 93.4 
Philadelphia, Pa..................-- 188.9] 187.1] 183.4] 181.9] 185.8] 177.2] 179.7] 181.8! 181.6] 1762] 172.6] 169.2] 160.8 93.0 
LTE... nonduosetdasecedssel 199.9] 1969] 1924] 189.9] 1920] 185.6] 185.2] 187.7| 1885] 170.3] 176.9] 1740] 167.6 92. 5 
Portland, Maine..................-.. 188.4 | 185.3 | 180.2] 181.4] 184.8] 174.3] 179.8] 180.5] 178.9] 173.5] 167.0| 166.5] 160.8 95.9 
ie ERE TRE 202.7 | 199.7] 200.8] 201.4 | 198.1] 191.2] 192.8] 196.0] 194.8] 183.7| 184.5] 182.1 | 175.8 96.1 
Providence, R. I__......-.....-..---- 199.3 | 194.2] 186.1] 185.5] 189.8] 180.5] 183.8] 184.0] 186.7] 184.1] 175.9| 173.4] 165.3 93.7 
RR RCERT 188.4 | 185.8 | 186.3 | 188.3] 188.8 | 182.1] 181.5 | 186.5] 188.2] 175.9] 167.4] 164.1 | 154.0 92.2 
49 ) IEEE 187.4 | 185.2} 180.5 | 178.4] 180.3] 174.3 177.4] 176.8] 176.9] 172.5 | 165.7| 165.5] 160.6 92.3 
EE Pee 200.9 | 196.8] 193.4] 195.2] 198.9] 188.4] 187.4] 189.3] 191.8] 183.6] 174.5 | 175.5] 169.7 93.8 
a beccatanncasssee 179.3 | 178.5 | 176.8 | 176.6 | 179.1 | 172.3 | 173.1 | 177.7] 180.1] 176.2] 164.6] 161.6] 159.0 04.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah...........___.. 192.2} 192.6] 189.3] 189.2] 186.8] 184.1] 183.9] 190.6] 191.9] 180.6| 175.4] 171.8] 166.4 04.6 
San Francisco, Calif._...........__-- 200.4 | 196.9; 199.9 | 201.7} 199.5] 195.4] 200.6] 204.6] 205.2] 101.4] 186.5] 180.6 172.1 93.8 
Si Mhhictc+ceisosceves 207.4 | 209.4] 208.2) 208.9] 213.1] 203.1 | 203.8] 205.8] 209.4] 192.2] 190.9] 187.2] 180.1 06.7 
ES eee 196.1 | 194.9] 189.2] 188.0] 188.9] 182.6] 180.9] 185.2] 185.6| 1828] 174.0] 171.2] 168.4 92. 1 
a 197.1 | 193.3 | 193.9] 196.4] 194.3] 187.4] 189.6] 195.9] 194.6] 186.1] 175.6] 170.0] 167.1 4.5 
Wetton SRR 205.9 | 203.5 | 200.2 | 201.7/ 202.3] 194.5] 193.4] 191.6] 194.9] 181.7] 179.8] 181.1 | 174.1 04.1 
ash ne a 190.2 | 190.9] 187.8] 189.4] 190.3] 181.3] 183.7] 186.1] 186.8] 180.6] 174.7| 160.9] 164.8 94.1 
Wichita, Kans.!.............--. 2... 199.8 | 197.3] 195.3] 198.7] 196.6] 190.1] 193.3] 195.5 | 108.5] 189.2] 186.6| 183.2] 1748| .. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.!___.......... 195.0 | 194.4] 191.8] 197.2| 199.2] 189.6] 192.6] 105.3] 200.0| 184.3] 179.2| 177.4] 164.6)... 














! June 1940=100. 
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REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1947 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 399 
TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices! by Group of Commodities for Selected Periods 
[1926== 100] 
All 
Fuel Chem Mi 4 = 
em- S- com- | modi- 
All Hides | ex. | and | Metals! puiia-| icals | House-| cella- Semi- | Manu-| modi-| ties 
com- | Farm and | tile | light- | 9894 | ing | and | fur- | neous | R@w | manu-|  fac- i 
Year and month prod- | Foods | leather metal mate- | fac- | tured | Wes, | except 
modi- ucts zod- prod- ing rod- | mate- allied | nish- | com- ials | tured except | farm 
ties iaete ucts | mate- eae rials | prod- | ings | modi-| ° arti fl prod- | ‘farm | prod- 
rials ucts ties mcies| §6ucts prod- ucts 
ucts and 
foods 
1913: Average.-....- 69.8 71.5 64. 2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90. 8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68. 8 74.9 69.4 69. 0 70.0 
Re Fe ickedccsce 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88. 1 67.3 67.8 66. 9 65.7 65.7 
1918: November....| 136.3 150.3 128.6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143. 5 110.8 178.0 99. 2 142.3 138. 8 162. 7 130. 4 131.0 120.9 
1920: 167.2 169. 8 147.3 193. 2 188. 3 159.8 155. 5 164.4 173.7 143.3 176. 5 163. 4 253. 0 157.8 165.4 170. 6 
1929: Average. -..-.-- 95.3 104.9 99.9 109.1 90. 4 83. 0 100. 5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 94.5 93.3 91.6 
1932: Average-.--.-- 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55, 1 59.3 70.3 68. 3 70,2 
1939: Average ---.--- 77.1 65.3 70.4 95. 6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86. 3 74.8 70. 2 77.0 80. 4 79. 5 81.3 
August......-. 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93. 2 89.6 74.2 85. 6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79. 1 77.9 80. 1 
1940: Average. .-.-.-- 78.6 67.7 71,3 100. 8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
1941: Average--..-_- 87.3 82.4 82.7 108. 3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103. 2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83. 5 86. 9 89. 1 &8.3 9.0 
December... 93. 6 94.7 90. 5 114.8 91.8 78.4 103.3 107.8 90. 4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90. 1 04.6 93.3 93. 7 
1942: Average------ 98. 8 105. 9 99. 6 117.7 96.9 78.5 103. 8 110. 2 95. 5 102. 4 89. 7 100. 6 92. 6 98. 6 97.0 95. 5 
1943: Average... 103. 1 122. 6 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80. 8 103. 8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2 112.1 92.9 100. 1 98. 7 96. 9 
1944: Average. ..--- 104.0 123.3 104.9 116.7 98. 4 83. 0 103. 8 115.5 95. 2 104.3 93. 6 113. 2 94, 1 100. 8 99. 6 98. 5 
1945: Average_....- 105. 8 128.2} 106.2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104. 5 94.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100. 8 99.7 
ER 105. 7 126. 9 106. 4 118.0 99. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104, 5 94.8 116.3 95. 5 101.8 100. 9 9. 9 
1946: Average. _---- 121.1 148. 9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115.5 132.6 101.4 111.6 100. 3 134.7 110.8 116, 1 114.9 109. 5 
ET 112.9 140.1 112.9 122.4 109. 2 87.8 112,2 129.9 96. 4 110.4 98. 5 126.3 105.7 107.3 106. 7 105. 6 
SE 124.7 157.0 140. 2 141.2 118.1 90.3 113.3 132. 1 99.3 111.9 101.3 141.7 110, 2 118.9 117.5 109. 5 
August_...... 129.1 161.0 149.0 138.9 124.0 04.4 114.0 132.7 98.4 112.6 102.0 145.7 111.9 123.9 121.9 111.6 
September....| 124.0 154.3 131.9 141.6 125.7 94.3 114, 2 133.8 98. 4 113. 6 102. 1 141.4 115.0 117.2 117.2 112.2 
October... _.- 2134.1 165.3 157.9 142.4 128.6 94.2 | 2125.8 134. 8 99.9 115.3 104.0 148.7 118.2 | 2129.6 | 2127.1 | 2115.8 
November_._.| 2 139.7 169. 8 165. 4 172. 5 131.6 94.5 | 2130.2 145. 5 118.9 118, 2 106. 5 153. 4 129.1 | 9134.7 | 2132.9 | 2120.7 
December. ._..| 2 140.9 168. 1 160. 1 176.7 134.7 96.1 | 2134.7 157.8 125.7 120. 2 108. 153. 2 136, 2 | 2135.7 | 2134.8 | 2124.7 
1947: January. .....| ? 141.5 165. 0 156. 2 175.1 136. 6 97.7 | 2138.0 169. 7 128.1 123.3 110.3 152.1 138.8 | 2136.7 | 2136.1 2127.6 
February -.--- 2144.5 170.4 162.0 173.8 138.0 97.9 | 2 137.9 174.8 129.3 124.6 110.9 154.9 142.1 | 2139.7 | 2138.6 | 2128.5 
| BER 2149.5 182. 6 167.6 174.6 139. 6 100.7 | 2 139.9 177.5 132. 2 125.8 115.3 163. 2 145.9 | 2143.3 | 2142.1 2131.1 
Re 3147.7 177.0 162. 4 166. 4 139. 2 103.4 | 2 140.3 178.8 133. 2 127.8 115.7 160. 1 144.5 | 2141.9 |12141.0] 2131.8 
Se 2147.1 175.7 159. 8 170.8 138.9 103.3 | 3141.4 177.0 127.1 128. 8 116, 1 158. 6 144.9 | 2141.7 | 2140.6 | 4131.9 
* re 148.0 177.9 161.8 173. 2 138.9 103.9 | 2 142.6 175, 2 120. 2 129. 2 115.8 160, 2 145.9 | 2142.3 | 2141.2 | 2132.0 
Pi wnbdvncses 2150.8 181.4 167.1 178.4 139. 5 107.9 | 2 143.8 176. 5 118.8 129.8 116.6 164.7 147.0 | 2144.7 | 2143.9 | 2133.8 





















































1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
fam oy prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
m one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these 


The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 
with = representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a 
detailed description of the method of calculation see ‘‘Revised Method of 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index’’, in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) 

Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and 
monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is 


useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later data on 
price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete reports. 

br gray on tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly exes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for sub- 
groups since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1932. 

? Includes current motor vehicle prices. The rate of production of motor 
vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average rate of civilian pro- 
duction in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement made in Septeim- 
ber 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the 
October calculations. During the war motor vehicles were not produced 
for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward in 
each computation through September 1946. 


TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices! by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 


[Indexes 1926=100. Not directly comparable with monthly data; see note below.] 























| All 
co All com- 
Hides Fuel | Metals — Miscel- Semi- | Man- | °°™- | mod- 
All Farm and |Textile| and and — a | House-|laneous| Raw | manu-| ufac- nee LA 
Week ended ~~ i prod- | Foods | leather| prod- |lighting| metal a allied |{Urnish-| com- | mate- | fac- | tured | .¥ 4 ‘tam 
ities ucts prod- ucts mate- | prod- rials prod- ings mod- rials tu red prod- | ® fmm prod- 
ucts rials ucts ucts ities articles| ucts prod- nets 
ucts and 
foods 
1947 
0 EE 147.9 179. 5 163. 1 166. 6 138. 5 104.4 142. 5 177.5 124.7 129. 5 115.9 161.8 142.5 142.9 141.0 132. 2 
SER or | 147.6 178.3 162.4 167.0 138. 5 104. 4 142.3 176.1 124.4 129. 6 116.0 161.2 142.3 142.9 141.0 132. 1 
REESE 147.8 178. 7 162. 6 169. 4 138. 4 104. 5 141.5 176.3 124.3 131.0 115.8 161.5 142.7 142.9 141.1 132.1 
 ° ae 147.6 179.0 162. 2 170.0 138. 4 104. 5 141.4 175. 4 123. 2 131.0 115.8 161.6 142.1 142.7 140.8 132.0 
ae 148.0 179.5 164. 6 171.7 138. 4 105. 1 141.6 175. 2 121. 5 131.0 115.4 162. 6 142. 5 142.8 141.2 132.1 
MET Biconccecccace| Se 178. 2 165. 8 173.3 138. 3 105. 8 141.6 175.4 117.5 131.0 114.6 162.0 142, 2 143.7 141.8 132. 1 
RISE EIS 150.3 182. 4 168. 0 172.7 138. 4 107.1 142.9 174.8 117.9 131.4 115.7 165. 2 144.4 145. 1 143. 3 132.9 
TERE AS 150. 6 182.0 167.1 173.6 138. 6 108. 9 143. 6 174.8 117.9 131.3 116.4 166. 0 145.3 145.0 143.7 133. 7 
rE 151.3 180. 8 168. 0 174.5 139. 0 109. 7 146. 1 176. 6 116.9 131.4 116.8 165. 6 147.2 146.0 144.8 134.7 
| TS 152.2 181.2 171.1 176. 5 139. 5 110.7 146.7 178.0 116.9 131.8 116.0 166. 4 147.1 147.2 145.9 135. 2 
ss ee 152.7 181.4 172.3 177.8 139. 7 111.0 146.7 178.9 117.2 132.0 115.5 166.8 147.2 147.8 146. 5 135.4 
 Miicnasaccccosns| Me 181. 172.3 182.3 140.1 114.1 147.0 179.1 117.4 131.9 115.6 167.7 149. 5 148.3 147.4 136. 6 
TE itceoseneasal sae 181.7 172.1 183.3 140.1 114.2 149.8 179.3 117.6 131.9 115.9 167.9 149.9 148.9 147.9 137.3 






































1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices! by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 




































































[1926= 100] 
1947 1946 1939 
Group and subgroup —— -— 
July May | Apr. | Mar Jan. Nov Sept Aug. Aug. 
Als coenmbeGtha....ccacccoccccecccass 4150.8 2146.9 | * 147.7 | 4149.5 9141.5 4139.7 124.0} 129.1 75.0 
Farm products. .......-.------------ 181.4 177.9 175.7 177.0 182. 6 165. 0 169. 8 1K4.3 161.0 61.0 
Gra re SS ee 22.3 206.0 | 202.4 199.8 | 203.3 162. 6 165. 4 170.6 169. 0 51.5 
Livestock and poultry.. _au-| 29.9 | 200.9 198. 7 199.2 | 216.0 189. 6 197.4 150.4 177.6 66.0 
Other farm products.. cose ane 155. 3 153. 5 156.4 155. 8 149.7 153. 3 161.1 147.8 60. 1 
Daats.. . i ichiisssecndebocosdsssneua 167.1 161.8 150.8 162. 4 167.6 156. 2 165. 4 A 131.9 149.0 67.2 
Dairy products. .......-...-...-- 152.8 140.9 138.8 148. 8 157.6 164. 6 182.9 85. 5 169. 1 161.8 67.9 
Cereal products. .........-.---+- 144.7 149. 2 161.7 164.1 150.4 139.9 136. 1 128. 5 127.4 124.7 71.9 
Fruits and vegetables.........-... 139.7 145. 2 144.3 142.2 141.5 131.6 139. 5 122.5 115. 5 120.4 58. 5 
Dt tieraheeonces sneseenate 217.9 | 208.6 | 203.0 196.7 | 207.3 183. 4 202.8 191.4 131.3 198. 1 73.7 
GONE PIBGB coo ccsccecocctsoccent 141.7 139.7 138. 4 147.6 152.8 14L.1 141.4 136. 2 115.5 114.9 60.3 
Hides and leather products... eam) * 168. 0 165. 6 166. 4 174.6 175.1 172.5 142.4 141.6 138.9 92.7 
OEE. ctnacoedonocesededinocect 173.2 172. 6 172.2 172.1 171.5 170. 6 162. 9 145. 2 144.8 140.1 100. 8 
Hides and skins. ...........----- 2038. 5 187. 1 177.7 178. 1 192. 2 198. 5 221.0 153. 0 151.5 156. 8 77.2 
ee a 187.4 157.1 14. 5 158. 0 183. 7 181.6 178. 1 138. 5 138. 5 133. 3 84.0 
Other leather products. .......-.- 138.8 138. 3 138.3 137.7 137.7 140.3 123.5 | 118.6 115.8 115.8 97.1 
Textile products........--..-.- nina 139. 5 138. 9 138. 9 139. 2 139. 6 136. 6 131.6 128. 6 125.7 124.0 67.8 
COGN. « « c cnbcdevcencodececess 134.3 . 133. 9 133. 0 133. 0 132. 4 127.9 125. 5 122.9 122.8 120. 5 81.5 
Cotton g00ds........--------ce- 195.9 193. 0 194.7 196. 6 134. 6 174.7 172.9 166. 6 160.0 148. 6 65. 5 
Hosiery and underwear..........| 100. 4 100. 8 100.8 100.8 100. 0 99.3 89.3 88.8 88. 7 87.7 76.3 61.5 
RAYCOM. cc ccccccecccceesoccsccece 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 33.8 33.8 32.0 30. 2 30. 2 30.2 30. 2 28. 5 
eee 68. 2 67.9 69. 4 73.2 80. 2 101.2 103. 2 115.0 125.7 126. 5 134.8 126. 7 44.3 
Woolen and worsted goods. _.... 130.1 129. 2 129. 1 127.5 121.9 120.8 119.0 117.7 116. 6 113.9 112.8 112.7 75. 5 
Other textile products........... 171.2 176.1 | 175.8| 175.1] 1701] 160.9) 168.1) 161.3) 1306) 126.7) 121. 7) 113.5 63.7 
Fuel and lighting materials.......... 107.9 103. 3 103. 4 100.7 97.9 97.7 96.1 94.5 94.2 94.3 94.4 90.3 72.6 
RO — gee 114.1 112.2 113.9 114.9 114.8 114.7 113.7 113. 5 113. 5 113. 5 113. 4 114. 5 72.1 
Rituminous coal.............-.-- 158.0 145. 1 145.0 143. 6 143.3 142.6 138.9 137.4 137.2 137.0 136. 7 136. 1 96.0 
[ME . nscuadapebeesousccescdasé 160.7 155.7 155. 4 155. 2 155. 1 152. 5 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.0 147. 5 104. 2 
BieCtrisiby ....-.cncccecccccescces f 164.1 64.3 64.3 65.7 64.9 65. 8 65.2 64.1 64.7 63.9 65. 6 75. 8 
Tt inna aacianenc cee ’ 85.0 84.0 84.9 84.3 80.8 83. 1 84.4 80. 8 80. 6 79.5 80.7 86. 7 
Petroleunt and products.......-- .8 86.8 86.3 81.7 76. 6 76. 5 75.8 73.4 73.1 73.0 72.8 65.1 51.7 
Metals and metal products.......... 4143.8 2142h.4 140.3 | 2139.9 | 9137.9 | 138.0 | 4134.7 | # 130.2 3125.8 114.2 114.0 113.3 93. 2 
Agricultural implements. ....-.... 118.4 117.8 116.6 116.8 117.6 117.5 117.1 112.5 108. 7 108. 6 108. 5 107. 2 93. 5 
Farm mach Dov enduccceall 119.7 119.2 118.0 118.2 119.0 119.0 118.6 113.8 109. 9 109. 8 109. 7 108. 7 04.7 
ret GG BIE bcowcscodedeccouss 133.3 128. 6 127.6 126. 9 125.0} 123.9 117.4 114.0} 113.7 113.5} 113.3 111.3 95. 1 
Motor vehicles. .............---- 4150.3 |? 3149.3 | 2148.8 | 2149.2 | 2149.3 | 4151.3 3148.2 | 4 143.6 (2) (2) (4) 92. 5 
Nonferrous metals............... 141.8 |? 143.9 141.0 139. 0 131.3 130. 5 129.3 118.4 101.8 101.4 101.4 102. 7 74.6 
Plumbing and heating.........-- 123.4 120. 0 118.2 117.9 117.1 117.0 114.9 107.2 107.2 107.2 106. 3 106. 0 79.3 
Building moterinis ee 176. 5 177.0 178.8 177.5 174.8 169. 7 157.8 145.5 134.8 133.8 132. 7 132. 1 89. 6 
De Gls Gn cocconcocacccenes 143.3 . 134. 5 134.5 132. 4 132.3 132. 2 130.0 129.1 127.8 127.7 126. 0 122. 5 90. 5 
CIGD. 0 cccneccccescesescocecce 114.9 4.3 114.0 114.0 112.3 109. 9 108. 3 106. 9 107.0} 106.5 106. 5 105. 8 104. 0 91.3 
A tinea tincuesaminpoanete 269.0 | 266.1 | 260.4 | 273.5) 269.3 | 263.6 | 249.9/ 227.2) 192.1 178.9 | 178.2] 177.6] 177.3 90. 1 
Paint and paint materials.......; 190.4 163. 9 169. 2 175. 5 176.1 173.9 171.2 155. 4 151.3 119.2 116.7 113.9 114.9 82.1 
Plumb and heating........... 123.4 119. 1 120. 0 118.2 117.9 117.1 117.0 114.9 107.2 107.2 107.2 106. 3 106. 0 79.3 
Struct Si intiannenneadeiit 130.8 127.7 127.7 127.7 127.7 127.7 127.7 120. 1 120.1 120.1 120. 1 120.1 120.1 107.3 
Other building materials. ....... 146.1 | 1451] 1448] 143.7] 1435] 141.5] 139.0] 131.8) 125.3 122.5 | 121.4} 120.9] 119.9 89. 5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 118.8 | 120.2] 127.1| 1332] 1822] 129.3] 1281) 125.7 118.9 99.9 98. 4 98. 4 99.3 74.2 
Crt... ncessenequapeanninll 119.9} 1187] 1187] 119.5] 1145] 1188) 1127] ML8 106. 9 98. 8 98. 6 98. 4 98.5 83. 8 
D and pharmaceutical mate- 
(qa 127.4 156.1 173.6 181.0 182.7 182. 5 181.7 181.2 152.8 11L 5 110.3 110.1 112.6 77.1 
Fertilizer materials. ............. 103.5} 101.8] 102.5| 101.2; 10L8 99. 2 99.9 95.1 96. 3 91.9 90. 2 94.4 88.2 65. 5 
M DE, gcccancadnocunes 97.2 6.8 96.7 96.7 96.3 96.3 95, 5 93. 6 91.1 90. 5 90. 0 87.7 86. 6 73.1 
RTS iy 139. 2 179.9 | 220.1 231.5| 214.3| 2106] 203.0); 191.0 111.1 103.3 102. 5 114.2 40. 6 
Housefurnishing goods..............- 120.8 | 120.2| 1288] 127.8] 1258] 1246) 123.3) 120.2 198.2 | 115.3] 113.6] 112.6) 1119 85. 6 
DD, cccnacsedneonencount 138.1 | 137.2 | 1369] 135.2] 1314] 120.6] 1284) 126.3 124.4] 121.3] 119.4); 1185)] 117.3 90. 0 
PUPTUTO.. .. .02200ccccccccccccece 121.1 | 120.9| 120.3] 120.0] 1200) 1195) 1182) 113.9) LL 8/ 109.2] 107.5) 106.6)| 106.4 81.1 
Miscellaneous. ................-«---- 116.6 115.8 116.1 115.7 115.3 110.9 110.3 | 108.9 106.5 | 104.0) 102.1 102.0} 101.3 73.3 
Automobile tires and tubes...... AY; 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73. 0 73.0 60. 5 
CRGEED GEEle « oc cccacsoceccussncéee 4] 253.3| 287.4] 2089] 2384] 1786] 181.7] 193.8 210.8 | 217.2} 201.8) 221.1); 246.3 68.4 
pene Ge Pei caccocoascentnéas 157.2| 154.2) 1543] 1625] 145.1] 1434] 141.9) 136.4 127.7| 124.6| 121.9; 119.6) 117.1 80.0 
Ru CUED. nncn.comeemiiihaianein 34.6 $7.1 45.6 62.0 52.9 52.9 51.2 46. 2 46. 2 46.2 46.2 46.2 46.2 34.9 
miscellaneous............. 121.2) 121.7| 1221] 1283] 1222] 1188) 1181) 117.0 1132.3} 108.2) 106.5; 105.0/| 1019 81.3 
t See footnote 1, table D-7. 
? Not available. 


* See footnote 2, table D-7. 
¢In process of revision, 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 

Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | M8n-days ~~ month or 

Month and year ae ‘ ear 

f es- 

Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- :; eroens oF ee 

month or year} ing month | month or year| ingmonth Number i _ 

EES Ay SR a eareee 28.1 Pe me | SESE Sar eee | 16, 900, 000 0. 27 
tt inndinmbnneemhaaihentndnnietenaeanennaseute ee cn dat beens Fy ee SS 38, 000, 000 .47 
ES ES ERS ae eee To niciceeinaeaenaniwitte <a es 116, 000, 000 1.43 
EE SS ere = RS 563 910 228, 000 408, 000 3, 970, 000 58 
SE RSIS. Sa ES RRR S tes 560 965 , 000 425, 000 3, 900, 000 56 
ER ERE ARIE SEES 2 RT 499 853 , 000 499, 000 4, 880, 000 77 
a CSE Si RAR) 516 848 307, 000 467, 000 6, 220, 000 RS 
ESR Ie) RS 344 677 435, 000 707, 000 4, 980, 000 77 
cing 168 402 76, 400 500, 000 3, 130, 000 46 
ENR CE SE Se Sa) as Sy 320 475 105, 000 165, 000 1, 375, 000 2 
CC PETITE AE AER SEARS TNO 290 475 75, 000 150, 000 1, 240, 000 3 
SE PRT PE VR oe 330 525 100, 000 165, 000 1, 100, 000 2 
aT) TRS: 460 625 600, 000 650, 000 7, 750, 000 1.1 
CC LETT STONE TS LAE LS SE RR 425 650 200, 000 625, 000 5, 700, 000 8 
TET TIE GE SNS ES ae 350 600 475, 000 625, 000 3, 750, 000 6 
SESE 300 500 500, 000 650, 000 4, 200, 000 5 























1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘man- 
days idle” and “workers involved” cover all workers made idle in establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or 


F: Building and Construction 


secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employees are 
made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


2 Preliminary estimates. 
final. 


TABLE F-1: Estimated Construction Expenditures, by Type of Construction ! 


Figures for early months of 1947 revised but not 















































Estimated expenditures (in millions) 
Type of construction 1947 1946 

Aug.? | July *|June*| May#| Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug 

ET Tae $1, 405 |$1,340 {$1,241 [$1,117 |$1, 028 $954 $913 $966 |$1,054 {$1,151 |$1, 243 st, 237 |1, 223 

eee 1,212 | 1,153 | 1,065 955 876 826 795 839 905 987 | 1,070 | 1,066 | 1,056 

Private construction._..............-. 909 865 806 722 662 648 634 666 711 745 788 800 809 

Residential building (nonfarm) - - 443 421 384 342 306 285 284 300 320 335 347 356 347 
Nonresidential building (non- 

SPO a ea en a 266 261 255 245 240 247 260 275 296 308 318 315 321 
RT eS 139 139 140 141 142 146 152 159 166 171 171 167 159 
CS ESTEE ESE 76 74 7 61 55 57 62 69 80 86 03 95 107 
EEE a SE 51 48 45 43 43 44 46 47 50 51 4 53 55 

Farm construction...............- 75 60 50 40 30 20 10 10 10 20 40 50 60 
a awed 125 123 117 95 86 06 80 81 85 82 83 79 81 
Public construction.................-.- 303 288 259 233 214 178 161 173 194 242 2 266 247 
Residential building. ............- 10 s 6 9 16 24 33 39 51 48 66 54 42 
Nonresidential building (except 
military and naval facilities) ---- 46 44 42 41 41 36 32 33 23 27 32 35 32 
Industria] facilities *.............- 2 2 2 3 4 3 3 5 5 7 9 9 7 
po SSE 44 42 40 38 7 33 29 28 18 20 23 26 25 
Military and naval facilities__..._- 19 19 15 15 15 12 12 12 16 17 20 16 18 
pa 135 130 117 95 75 48 34 37 57 7 99 93 91 
CO i cnccwccestece 93 87 79 7 67 58 50 52 47 54 65 68 64 
in 48 43 36 35 29 25 23 24 23 27 32 $2 30 
State and loca] ®..............- 45 44 43 38 38 33 27 28 24 27 33 36 34 
Minor building repairs.................... 193 187 176 162 1g 128 118 127 149 164 173 171 167 
Residential (nonfarm) ®..............- 65 64 60 54 47 36 33 32 35 43 47 47 47 
Nonresidential (nonfarm) ®..........-- 65 65 62 58 55 52 50 55 60 63 66 69 70 
Farm construction .................. 63 58 54 50 50 40 35 40 54 58 60 55 50 














| 

1946 1939 
ieee | es 
Total Total 
$11, 694 | $6,836 
9, 890 6, 062 
7, 739 38, 619 
3, 183 2,114 
8, 350 785 
1, 689 254 
i, 114 287 
547 244 
350 22ff 
RAR 404 
2, 151 2, 443 
387 AS 
319 835 
84 23 
235 812 
188 125 
706 R35 
551 583 
270 330 
281 253 

1, 804 774 
521 290 
753 180 
530 304 











1 Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of the 
volume of work accomplished during the given period of time in continental 
United States. These figures should be differentiated from data on value 
of construction reported in the tables on urban building and Federal 
construction. 

+ Revised. 

4 Joint estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


758342—47—_9 


New construction includes expenditures for major additions and alterations. 
5 Excludes nonresidential building by a owned public utilities. 


¢ Expenditures for facilities to produce atomic 


ombs are excluded. 


? Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 
§ Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public service 


enterp 


* Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which building 


permits are generally required. 
1° Covers maintenance and repairs. 
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‘TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
Construction, by Type of Project! 





Period 


— -- ee + 


Se 


August 


i Sa 


October 


November..........-. , 


December....... 


1947: 
March 


React PRE, 
May? PE LE 


June * 


A 5 ee 
es SRE SR 









































Valuation (in thousands) 
Conservation and 
Buildings * development 
Highways, 
All types . Electrifi- Water and| Al) other 
of projects Alrports * River, cation 4 -. _™ sewage types * 
Residen- | Nonresi- | Reclama- | harbor, and 
tia! dential) tion flood 
control 
$1, 532, 429 (®) 7 63, 465 § 497, 929 $73, 797 $115, 913 $14, 878 $511, 685 $154, 807 $100, 965 
1, 586, 604 4, 753 231, 071 438, 151 115, 612 109, 811 29, 775 355, 701 118, 131 183, 590 
pesados 7, 775, 497 579, 176 549, 472 5, 580, 917 150, 708 67, 087 32, 538 347, 988 152, 343 315, 268 
oan 1, 450, 237 14, 859 435, 453 114, 203 169, 253 131, 152 4, 541 535, 784 13, 231 31, 761 
187, 184 828 76, 768 12, 959 31, 002 5, 254 399 50, 766 8, 168 1,040 
143, 221 282 56, 495 1, 784 975 29, 661 0 62, 211 68 1, 745 
07, 757 358 36, 475 6, 120 671 932 0 52, 666 418 117 
04, 793 261 1, 147 2, 769 32, 909 2, 027 0 55, 480 169 31 
45, 680 2,012 204 8, 702 5, 263 635 80 28, 593 Q 101 
51, 043 122 204 7, 898 572 1, 908 233 39, 966 0 50 
£1, 043 2, 159 388 35, 903 2, 447 19, 231 475 25, 561 20 458 
57,972 237 2, 505 10, 442 5, 188 4, 220 589 34, 529 172 0 
ouuninte #2, 913 340 5, 197 8, 942 13, 803 21, 082 414 42, 388 46 701 
122, 646 387 7, 035 16, 512 7, 892 16, 912 312 72, 218 753 625 
120), 696 1, 384 5, 968 14, 486 4, 443 27, 148 182 64, 242 2, 21 662 
175, 885 5, 466 21, 248 35, 919 11, 572 38, 923 892 57,177 2, 698 1, 990 
67, 169 163 b 1, 276 2, 010 175 57, 845 40 863 





1! Covers projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 
cludes off-continent construction beginning with January 1941. 


Classified ae secret by the military are excluded. 


’ Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under building 


construction. 


§ Includes additigns, alterations, and repairs. 


4 Data differ f 


those published previously due to the exclusion of loans 


Ex- 
Projects 


granted by The Rural! Electrification Administration. 
* Covers forestry, railroad construction, and other types of heavy engineer- 
ing projects, not elsewhere classified, 


6 Included in “All other types.” 
71 Includes nonresidential construction at the site of three Resettlement 
Administration projects for which a break-down of residential and nonresi- 
dential costs is not available. 
§ See footnote 7. 


TABLE F-8: Estimated Permit Valuation! of Urban Building Construction Scheduled To Be Started, by 
Class of Construction and by Source and Funds? 


Valuation (in thousands) 


























All building construction New residential building * New nonresidential building | 4A4ditions, alterations, 
and repairs 
vane ‘ Non-Federal m . 
von- on- on- 
Total Federal | Federal Total Federal| Total Federal Federal | Total Federal | Federa! 
Private | Public 
1942 «+ o--e-0~e~|$2, 704, 239 |$1, 066, 092 |$1, 638,147 | $015,079 |.......--- ...-~---}$313, 336 |$1, 510, 688 | $222,998 |$1, 287, 690 |$278, 472 |$241, 351 | $37, 121 
Sewanee 4, 728, 0809 | 4, 200, 600 437, 480 |2, 501, 162 | 2, 147, 256 | 54, 209, 118 | 1, 457, 142 |1, 415, 071 42,071 | 769,776 |.-....-.- aimetes 
1046: JUNO... .cocsso- 411, 512 347, 480 64,032 | 242, 760 188,787 | 8,810 | 45,163 106,200 | 104, 502 1,698 | 62,552} 54,191 8, 361 
CUNY. ccoccceces 413, 758 348, 475 65,283 | 237,781 183,537 | 9,060) 45,184 110,030 | 105, 362 4,668 | 65,947] 59,576 6, 371 
[eee 424, 653 350, 754 73,899 | 263,847 194, 962 | 25,390 | 43,495 92, 119 92, 188 11 | 68,607 | 63,604 5, 003 
Septem ber..... 847, 022 316, 304 30,718 | 193, 498 173, 775 0} 19,723 94, 671 89, 7 4,964 | 58,853 | 652,822 6, 031 
October. ..... 337, 351 324, 509 12,842 | 193, 991 184,198 | 8, 441 1, 352 85, 259 83, 986 1,273 | 58,101 | 56,325 1, 776 
Novem ber..... 272, 745 23, 253 9,492 | 149,863 149, 581 0 282 81, 507 73, 091 8,416 | 41,375 | 40, 581 794 
Decem ber. .... 229, 809 221, 059 8,750 | 109, 101 109, 101 0 0 78, 514 70, 792 7,722 | 42,194) 41,166 1, 028 
1947: January....... 265, 583 249, 886 15,697 | 132,444 125,180 | 7, 264 0 83, 506 76, 522 6,984 | 49,633 | 48,184 1, 449 
February...... 277,060 | 269, 286 7,774 | 139,793} 139,7 0 0 86,376 | 79, 562 6,814 | 50,891 | 49,921 960 
March........| 382,344 | 372, 565 9,779 | 207,967 | 206,381 | 1,586 0} 109,887] 102,830 7,057 | 64,490] 63,354] 1,136 
A pri aviinanieni 440,289 | 429, 276 11,013 | 241,815 | 239, 866 ©} 1,949] 123,558] 115,920 7,638 | 74,916] 73,490] 1,426 
May..........| 427, 406 418, 614 8,792 | 227,947 227, 947 0 0 126, 734 | 120, 201 6,533 | 72,725 | 70,466] 2,259 
ries a samen 474,929 | 460, 099 14,830 | 261,145 | 254,628) 3,857 | 2,660) 133,753 | 129,424 4,329 | 80,031 | 76,047) 3,984 
7s months o 
oP . Sey 2, 702, 742 | 2, 466, 246 236, 496 |1, 353,081 | 1,152,102 | 11,898 | 189, 081 914,962 | 899,945 15,017 | 434,699 | 414,199 | 20, 500 
rs months 0 
1047 4... senses -«-| 2,267,612 | 2, 190, 727 67, 885 |1, 211,111 | 1,193,795 | 12, 707 4, 609 663,814 | 624, 459 39, 355 | 302,687 | 381,473 | 11,214 
































! Includes value of Federal! construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue 
* Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and loca 
urban building construction are based upon building permit reports receiv 
from places containing about 85% of the 
States; ostimates of Federally financed projects are compiled from notifica- 
tions of construction contracts awarded which are ob 


urban population of the United 


rmits. 
government 


4 Revised. 


tained from other 


incorporated places of 2,500 po 
a smal] number of incorporat 

3 Includes value of dormitories, hotels, and other nonhousekeeping resi- 
dential buildings in addition to housekeeping units shown in table F-4. 


§ Preliminary. 


Federal agencies. Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers al! 
lation or more in 1940 and, by special rule, 
civil divisions. 


a, 





ag 


a 
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ABLE F-4: Estimated Number and Valuation! of New Dwelling Units Scheduled To Be Started in 
Urban Areas,’ by Type of Dwelling and by Source of Funds 

















Number of new family-dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
Period Privately financed Privately financed 
All dwell- financed pone — -—~'ws ae | ——-—_—--—— 
ings an Multi- gs nance M 
ar ulti- 
Total | 1-family | 2-family * family 4 Total | 1-family | 2-family $ family ¢ 

ee 280, 838 95, 946 184, 892 138, 908 15, 747 30, 237 | $895, 511 | $296,933 | $598, 578 | $478, 665 $42, 420 $77, 284 
ee cea 528, 755 98,737 | 430,018 | 358, 126 24, 271 47,621 |2, 445, 77: 331, 887 |2, 113, 886 |1, 830, 305 102, 754 180, 737 
1946: June___-- ain 52,062} 13,932] 38,130] 31,388 2, 156 4,586 | 237, 391 50,190 | 187,201 | 160,038 9, 204 17, 050 
PE slitiarcnccesoceentio 62,178 14, 212 37, 966 31, 170 1, 980 4, 816 230, 008 48, 720 181, 288 157, 833 &, 218 15, 237 
pO 55, 106 16, 446 38, 660 32, 921 i, 943 3, 796 257, 755 64, 285 193, 470 168, 555 8, A54 16, 261 
ESS 42, 563 7, 519 35, 044 29, 335 2, 050 3, 659 191, 455 18, 777 172, 678 150, 705 &, O10 12, 92% 
nn nonce cannes 37, 401 1, 334 36, 067 29, 576 1, 899 4, 502 193, 385 9, 792 183, 593 156, 482 8, 200 18, 821 
REE 28, 661 122 28, 539 23, 747 1, 594 3, 198 149, 57 282 149, 297 126, 048 7, 397 14, O52 
TE iccanduccsabanes 21, 369 0 21, 369 17, 469 977 2, 923 108, 284 0 108, 284 92, 385 4, 447 11, 452 
iit itcncsccmnetn 25, 383 1, 084 24, 299 20, 537 1, 496 2,266 | 131,771 7, 264 124, 507 108, 433 6, 342 0, 732 
i tntininesn amet 27, 074 0 7,074 22, 156 1, 615 3, 303 138, 443 0 138, 443 118, 613 6, 375 13, 455 
etn ndeseeseneded 37, 649 491 37, 158 30, 615 2, 448 4,095 | 206, 511 1,586 | 204,925 176, O84 10, 763 18, O78 

| 42, 862 328 42, 534 35, 214 3, 142 4,178 240, 390 1, 949 238, 441 202, 847 13, 478 22.116 
Diitblidcdssadacences 41, 138 0 41, 138 33, 670 3, O85 4, 383 224, 951 0 224, 951 ISD, 254 14, 068 21, 629 
ES 47,010 1, 005 46, 005 34, 576 8, 542 7, 887 | 252, 906 6,517 | 252, 906 198, 023 14, 434 40, 449 
First 6 months of 19466___._.- 291, 477 59, 104 232, 373 193, 908 13, 828 24, 647 |1, 315, 307 190, 031 |1, 125, 276 977, 397 56, 788 91, 091 
First 6 months of 19475___.__.. 221, 116 2, 908 218, 208 176, 768 15, 328 26, 112 |1, 194, 972 17, 316 |1, 184, 173 903, 254 65, 460 125, 459 









































1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 


! See table F-3, footnote 2. 


3 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


‘TABLE F-5: Estimated Permit Valuation! of New Nonresidential Building Scheduled To Be Started in 
Urban Areas,” by Type and by Source of Funds 


4 Includes multifamily dwelling units with stores. 


§ Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 




















Valuation (in thousands) 
New nonresidential Industrial Commercial Community Government Public works and 
buildings buildings 3 buildings ¢ buildings § buildings ¢ utility buildings’ 
Period = 7 = 
Total Total b Total : Total Total Total 
(including Non- (inelud-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (inelud-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- 
Federal) Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal 
’ Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) 
1946... ...........-./$1, 457, 142 |$1, 415, 071 |$396, 923 | $395, 250 lean 498 |$669,498 ($190,098 |$167,327 | $12,042 $3, 624 |$101, 241 | $92,032 | 
ef 106, 200 104. 502 34, 118 34, 063 34, 840 34, 840 19, 602 19, 448 1, 817 328 9,714 9, 7:4 
SS 110, 930 105, 362 32, 009 32, 009 44,777 44,777 19, 871 15, 271 359 28 5, S64 5, 864 
August-_....- 92, 199 92, 188 21,779 21, 779 38, 851 38, 851 15, 453 15, 453 212 201 7, 489 7, 489 
Septem ber- .- 94, 671 89, 707 33, 262 33, 110 30, 939 30, 939 15, 276 10, 464 492 492 6, 447 6, 447 
October...... 85, 259 83,986 | 21,123 | 21,123 | 35,264) 35, 264 14, 049 12, 793 170 153 6, 422 6, 422 
November... 81, 507 73,091 | 20,944] 20,944] 23,267] 23,267] 16,168 7, 752 321 321 14, 585 14, 585 
December - - - 78, 514 70, 792 22, 665 22, 665 24, 328 24, 328 15, 643 12, 336 157 157 6, 968 6, 968 
1947: January.....- 83, 505 76, 522 22, 889 22, 889 31, 439 31, 439 16, 323 9, 339 257 257 7,719 7,719 
February.... 86, 376 79, 562 20, 080 20, 080 30, 785 30, 785 17, 727 11, 033 659 539 10, 136 10, 136 
March....... 109, 887 102, 830 26, 813 26, 813 38, 780 38, 780 26, 310 19, 322 388 319 10, 665 10, 665 
cS es 123, 558 115, 920 22, 907 22, 907 45, 458 45, 458 24, 461 21, 508 7, 399 2,624 13, 883 13, 8&3 
a 126, 734 120, 201 25, 366 25, 366 47, 863 47, 863 28, 155 24, 015 8, 246 853 2, 157 12, 157 
| re 134, 023 129,695 | 28,306} 28,306 54,806] 54,806 28,109 28,001 5, 415 1, 195 8, 295 8, 205 
First 6 months of 
nai 914, 962 899, 945 | 245,141 | 243,620 | 472,072 | 472,072 | 93,638 | 93, 258 10, 333 2,012 | 49,051 44, 257 
First 6 months of 
A IT 664, 084 624, 730 | 146,361 | 146,361 | 249,131 | 249,131 | 141,085 | 113, 308 17, 364 5, 787 62, 855 62, 855 















































All other 
buildings 8 


Total 
(includ Non- 
ing Federal 
Federal) | 
_- - —_—- _ —<— 
$87, 340 $87, 340 
6, 100 6, 109 
7, 153 7, 153 
8,415 8,415 
8, 255 R255 
8, 231 4, 231 
6, 222 ti, 222 
4, 338 4, 338 
4, 879 4, 879 
6, 989 6, 989 
6, 931 6, 931 
9, 450 0, 450 
0, 047 0, 947 
9, 092 9, 092 
44, 726 44, 726 
47, 288 47, 288 








lincludes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 
ban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated places 
of 2,500 population or more in 1940 and, by special rule, a small number of 


incorporated civil divisions. 


2 Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local government) 
building in al] urban areas are based upon building permit reports received 
from places containing about 85 percent of the urban population of the coun- 
try; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from notifications 
of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from other Federal 


agencies. 


Ur- 


Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice 
plants, industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and 


similar production sites. 


4 Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercan 


tile buildings, public garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 


5 Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 


libraries, ete. 


* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 


offices, city halls, fire and police stations, army barracks, naval stations, ete. 


7 Includes railroad, bus, and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 


gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, ete. 


§ Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buiidings 


Preliminary. 


not elsewhere classified. 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE F-—6: Estimated Number of New Dwelling Units Started and Completed in Nonfarm Areas! 





New family dwelling units 












































Permanent ! Permanent ? 
rn Tempo- Tempo- 
> _ 
Period Total rary 3 Total rary ¢ 
Total Private Public Total Private Public 
Started Completed 

Ss <2 > ae WN TS =e, \.i iad l | Angas | seed 
1946: ‘Total 778, 000 | 670, 500 662, 500 | 8, 000 107, 500 5 476, 400 437, 800 | 437, 800 (8) | 5 38, 600 
January 42, 600 37, 500 36,9001 #60] &£5,100]........... 15, 900 15, 900 y  Setetexaet z 

February 49, 800 42, 400 42, 400 0 ee es 17, 300 17, 300 SE 
March 70, 500 62, 000 62, 000 0 OD Se 18, 700 18, 700 if SS Se 

April 80, 300 67, 000 67, 000 0 | i a ESE 21, 000 21, 000 4 ar ee 
May 83, 400 67, 100 67, 100 0 ie EI 25, 100 25, 100 4 a 
June 79, 000 64, 100 62, 800 1, 300 {oe 30, 600 30, 600 4 a 
July 78, 500 62, 600 61, 300 1, 300 ft | aa 36, 700 36, 700 ee 
August 81, 700 65, 400 61, 900 3, 500 8) aa 43, 400 43, 400 , Sea 
Septem ber 66, 000 57, 600 57, 600 0 | ae 49, 700 49, 700 |) ae i 
October 68, 200 57, 800 56, 500 1, 300 ot as — 55, 500 55, 500 Sa aa 
Novernber 47, 800 47, 700 47, 700 0 ly J 61, 200 61, 200 ol tewane 
Decem ber ae. 39, 300 39, 300 39, 300 0 ee $5 co ae. 62, 700 62, 700 fe, OO. 
1947: January 40, 100 40, 100 39, 000 1, 100 0 78, 600 62, 600 62, 600 0 16, 000 
February 44, 100 44, 100 44, 100 0 0 75, 800 60, 300 60, 300 (8) 15, 500 
March fg, 400 58, 400 58, 400 0 0 72, 700 57, 700 57, 700 0 15, 000 
April 68, 700 68, 700 68, 700 0 0 65, 900 59, 500 59, 400 100 6, 400 
May 72, 700 72, 590 72, 500 0 200 62, 500 59, 900 59, 900 0 2, 600 
June | 79, 200 77, 200 77, 000 200 2, 000 66, 800 63, 000 62, 800 200 3, 800 
July’ 80, 000 80, 000 | aa ea as 65, 700 65, 400 | eee 





























! Estimates of equivalent living accommodations provided by the conver- 
sion of family units, dormitories, and trailers previously shown in this table 
have been discontinued because of the paucity of data 

* Covers both conventional and prefabricated units. 

* Starts data for 1946 cover only those family dwelling units in the Federal 
temporary re-use Jousing program which were provided by dismantling 
temporary war structures and their re-erection at new sites, Starts data for 


1947 cover new temporary housing projects outside of the Federal temporary 
re-use program. 

4 Covers only those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use 
housing program which were provided by dismantling temporary war struc- 
tures and their re-erection at new sites. 

§’ Monthly data not available. 

¢ Less than 50 units. 

’ Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-7: Estimated Number and Average Construction Cost of Privately Financed Dwelling Units 
Started in 29 Leading Industrial Areas! 





Number of dwelling units started 

























































































Industrial area ? 1947 1946 
May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July June May 
fa ee ee eT 595 487 415 345 365 435 460 590 655 565 675 775 615 
I ans ich ant ini esta igeaien eel indepen elieiandidetin 875 587 830 530 245 325 450 495 355 385 655 550 555 
Ee Se rae Ps ae ae 425 345 240 205 155 170 70 280 200 $45 240 580 270 
0 SRE eS Fe Se 1,703 | 1,342] 1,190 700 230] 1,105] 1,485] 1,410] 1,225] 2,005] 2,300} 2 220 1, 565 
PS a 00x Kenioeschepitinignion 615 493 610 400 300 410 515 770 735 670 555 460 655 
nd cbdidksoonsdhtabncdnncvngaiihene 248 250 275 185 180 140 205 370 225 285 320 170 815 
PE ntdbeatbdisdecackdebttsnntle iteistabaledin 748 842 540 505 335 245 425 425 675 875 540 520 480 
Denver... ------------------------ werenreee--- 312 354 270 70 275 380 330 565 §25 635 680 735 720 
Ee ey ee eer 2 1,528} 1,615] 1,505 810 615 780 | 1,195] 1,195] 1,355] 1,500] 1,425] 1,445 2, 010 
as patted cinco is diame Ralduhenittdinistsuilayes 474 457 400 455 210 180 250 330 340 395 335 840 265 
0 ENS a eee ee ae 272 258 160 65 65 110 110 65 120 140 140 130 170 
EE a ee 299 260 230 130 160 150 165 270 260 405 270 40 240) 
eS EE ESS, ee = 201 166 125 95 95 120 155 315 210 20 225 205 300 
DL onisncininnsaanphebukssencstgsouns 4,643 | 5,096 | 5,040] 5,675 | 3,855] 4,630) 4,005 | 3,995] 4,980] 5,135] 4,275! 4.390 5, 910 
OE Se eee 5 331 508 380 415 225 220 420 355 270 365 465 880 355 
Milwaukee_-.--._... w= = 2---2---2-- wonesenene- 517 387 120 105 195 220 360 425 305 475 310 4S 625 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_......_...__- uivepeleied ic 587 418 195 210 210 410 495 580 585 715 600 780 764 
New York-Newark-Jersey City 4__..___._- ---| 2,454) 1,900] 2,495] 1,810] 2,865} 2,030] 3,270] 3,640/ 4,305| 4,545! 3,440] 3.905 8, 700 
Philadelphia-Camden___-____- nececrecesnnnne- 1, 481 826 805 375 350 385 855 775 730} 1,005] 1,200] 1.315] J) 135 
le te nominee — 775 849 455 185 280 370 380 390 720 530 500 195 510 
a ee aS ae 266 330 315 325 350 175 280 265 365 865 300 830 850 
San Francisco............... -e--e-eee-----| 1,266] 1,664] 1,780] 1,505] 1,570 945 | 1,365 €85 | 1,610} 1,520] 1,405] 1,960 1, 760 
I (6) (8) 670 410 375 430 360 700 850 900 755 R60 020 
iran es anueeinerereienin 185 135 65 40 30 85 85 70 100 120 115 135 150 
RE mii ash hse soa daginheneteay 692 671 495 405 310 325 430 490 660 630 700 495 795 
Se sn nencdwaereterscc cons cosnceneesouenn 140 124 50 10 5 15 110 95 125 135 140; © 46 100 
eh eM Rinieintrd thins iat & oinnmiaeceemetenine 104 95 105 60 40 45 65 110 35 115 (6) (6) (6) 
SS 6 ae ea 1, 589 1, 296 1, 230 986 719 705 870 1, 230 800 1, 020 785 1, 065 1,155 
Worcester_._...- ee eo. ER eee 224 208 120 30 15 55 90 95 155 150 195 195 215 
I iincndenieeiinnss0vcendctedtudce (6) (6) (6) 60 70 55 100 65 170 100 145 120 160 
Average construction cost per dwelling unit started 3 

a nic vinah atdies mmeiiemmmanseie ---| $5,900 | $5,600 | $5,400 | $5,900 | $5,500 | $5,100 | $5,000 | $5,100 | $5,100 $5, 200 | $5,600 | $4, 100 | $4, 900 
i hkennekcebknadacawnnnnmniawipinh 7, 100 7,200 | 6,800 6, 000 7, 700 7,400 7, 300 6, 700 8, 500 7, 400 7, 500 7,500} 7, 200 
0 pinctaneeireet iigniaietlties 7,700 | 8,600] 8,000] 7,900} 6,900] 6,900| 6,800! 7,300 7, 200 7,200 | 6,000] 6,100} 5, 800 
it Riniuninitcnnk danwonenneamehine 8, 800 8, 500 8, 700 8, 700 8, 300 7, 700 7, 800 8, 700 8, 100 7, 700 7, 800 7, 600 7, 600 
ER acresguletnedbaeie 9,600 | 9,300] 9,200] 8,800] 8,800] 9,100] 9,100] 8,400} 8,400] 8,300} 8,000] 10,500] 9) 000 
ET aS oe 7,700 | 8,000) 7,900] 8,600] 7,700] 7,900] 7,700] 7,300] 7,000] 6,300] 7,000] 7,000] 7) 100 
a wes wi emlleni 5, 800 5, 660 5, 700 5, 600 5, 900 6, 400 6, 500 6, 100 6, 000 6, 800 6, 600 6, 300 6, 400 
ct, Matt ti deine tue aires emanate 4, 900 5, 700 5, 700 5, 600 5, 400 F, 700 5, 800 5, 700 5, 700 5, 700 5, 700 5, 400 7, 300 
ES Ea. Rey ee pe 8,000 | 8, 600 8,500 | 9,400] 9, 800 7, 300 7, 700 8, 400 7, 600 6, 900 6, 300 6, 400 f, 000 
as i 4, 800 4,500 | 4,300] 4,000 5, 900 4, 200 3, 200 3, 000 3, 200 3, 500 4, 500 8, 100 
a oo os ws nlictniniiiaie 7, 600 7, 500 7, 600 8, 100 9, 000 8, 400 7, 400 7, 200 7,400 7, 000 7,300 7,100 &, 000 
I ns einai ils 6, 000 6, 200 5, 600 6, 700 5, 900 5, 300 5, 400 4, 900 §, 300 5, 600 6, 500 5, 800 5, 300 
Knoxville______- cS Se eee ee 4, 600 4, 600 4, 300 4, 900 4, 800 4, 700 4,300 | 4,700 4, 400 3, 900 3, 700 4, 300 5, 000 
ET ae eC ay 6, 600 6, 800 6, 700 6, 700 6, 600 6, 700 6, 700 6, 800 6, 600 6, 900 6, 600 6, 200 6, 000 
Memphis. ................-..-......-.--.--.-| 4,300] 4,300] 4,200] 4,900] 4,300] 4,500] 4,900 4,500 | 4,400 4,600 | 4,400] 5,300 4, 600 
ES ex. ae 7, 500 7, 700 8, 600 7, 800 7, 300 8, 100 7,100 7, 800 7, 500 6, 100 7,500 | &, 000 7, 600 
CE ES eee 8,000 | 8,200] 8, 200 7,600 | 9,000; 7,900] 8,000 7, 600 7, 200 7, 200 7,100 7, 600 7,100 
New York-Newark-Jersey City 4.......____- 7, 900 9, 100 7, 400 7, 400 7, 000 &, 100 7, 400 7, 600 7, 700 7, 000 7,300 6, 900 7,400 
Philadelphia-Camden-.-...................--- 7,000 | 6,900] 6,700] 6,700] 7,100] 7,300] 6,700] 6,700] 6,800| 6,800} 6,700] 6,700 6, 700 
al aN I ae RR aI 7, 300 6, 500 7, 300 7, 100 7, 300 7, 400 7, 600 7, 100 6, 300 5, 900 6, 300 5, 300 7,400 
a us sandenedbaveins 5, 700 5, 400 3, 900 4, 000 4, 800 4, 400 4, 700 4,700 5, 100 5, 400 5, 800 4, 800 4, 200 
i ae so 7, 500 8,100 | 8, 060 7, 900 7,700 7, 600 7, 400 6, 600 6, 700 7, 800 7, 300 7, 200 
TA IE RAT: (8) (6) 6,100 | 6,600] 5,200 6,300 | 6,900 §, 400 5,800 | 6,000} 6,000 5, 900 5. 900 
I nema easel 6, 600 7, 000 6, 700 6, 900 6, 600 7,100 6, 400 6, 300 6, 500 5, 000 6, 400 6, 100 5, 100 
i SS ae ae 6, 900 6, 800 6, 900 6, 600 6, 600 6, 800 8, 900 6, 700 5, 400 6, 000 7, 100 4, 600 6, 300 
EE a TS A 7, 900 8, 400 8, 300 7, 900 9, 700 9, 200 9, 000 6, 900 5, 900 6, 800 6, 100 6, 500 7, 700 
LTR SL LE TEC 6,600 | 8,100} 7,900} 8,200] 7,300] 8,000] 7,106] 6,700] 6,900] 7,500 (6) (6) (6) 
ae 8, 200 8, 500 &, 300 8, 100 7, 600 7, 500 7, 700 6, 600 6, 600 7, 900 7, 600 6, 700 &, 000 
RE AR eS ts 5,500 | 5,800; 6,600] 5,700) 7,900] 5,800] 6,400] 7,200} 6,000] 6,400] 5,300] 7,600 6, 600 
Youngstown §__..........__- pcniainniaeneiimenalii (6) (6) 7,900 | 8,200) 7,300] 6,900} 6,000] 8,800] 6,900] 6,700] 7,000] 7,000 7, 000 












































! Covers all privately financed new family dwelling units. 


Excludes trail- 


ers, dormitories, barracks, converted units, and all federally financed resi- 


dential building. 


? Industrial areas cover entire counties or groups of counties surrounding 


the central city or cities. 


Based on contractors’ estimates. Represents the cost of labor and mate- 
rials, and all subcontracted work. Excludes land and development costs. 
‘Includes permanent units financed by the New York City Housing 


Authority. 


5 Youngstown area no longer being surveyed. 


§ Data not available. 


Source: These data were compiled by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in connection with its housing statistics program. Data on private residen- 
tia] building started are based on reports from building-permit issuing offices 
and from building contractors and others in nonpermit issuing as well as in 
— issuing places in the areas shown. Building permit data are corrected 
or lapsed permits and lag between issuance of permits and the start of con- 
— y follow-up of construction jobs for which permits have been 

ued, 
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‘TABLE F-8; Estimated Number and Construction Cost of New' Urban and Rural Nonfarm Dwelling 
Units Started, by Source of Funds 





Year and month 


1924 8 . oninbiatlinna 
1943 4 2 
1941 4 

1944 ¢. 

1946 


1946: June 
July 
August... 
September 
October ...... 
November... 
December........ 


1047: January 
February 
March . 
pc ee 
7 * a 
June... 





Number of new dwelling units started 





Estimated construction cost 2 











(in thousands) 
All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Total 7 Rural Total . Rural Total Rural 
nonfarm pinay nonfarm | nonfarm — nonfarm | nonfarm — nonfarm Total ee — 

areas areas areas areas areas areas 
7, 000 752, 000 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,000 185, 000 0 0 0 | $4,475,000 | $4, 475, 000 0 
93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 0 0 0 285, 446 285, 446 0 
715, 200 | 430,582 | 275,618 | 619,460 | 369,465 | 249, 995 95, 740 70, 117 25,623 | 2,852, 2, 530, 765 $322, 013 
1469, 400 114, 875 54, 625 138, 779 93, 173 45, 606 30, 621 21, 702 8, 919 560, 715 483, 231 77, 484 
776, 200 | 493, 063 282,237 | 662,526 | 305,642 | 266, 884 113, 674 98, 321 15,353 | 4, 103, 251 3, 713, 776 389, 475 
79, 800 51, 569 28, 231 62, 799 37, 637 25, 162 17, 001 13, 932 3, 069 408, 698 343, 579 65, 119 
78, 500 50, 202 28, 208 61, 346 35, 904 25, 352 17, 154 14, 208 2, 946 398, 644 335, 250 63, 395 
81, 300 52, 506 28, 704 61. 902 36, 060 25, 842 19, 398 14, 446 2, 952 412, 378 338, 779 73, 599 
64, 800 41,159 24, 641 57, 592 33, 640 23, 952 8, 208 7, 519 689 344, 438 323, 770 20, 668 
58, 200 34, 638 23, 562 56, 492 33, 304 23, 188 1, 708 1, 334 374 327, 920 317, 304 10, 616 
47, 800 28, 733 19, 067 47, 678 28, 611 19, 067 122 122 0 276, 179 275, 897 282 
39,300 | 23,662 15, 638 39, 268 23, 662 15, 606 32 0 32 231, 943 231, 870 73 
40, 100 24, 611 15, 489 38, 998 23, 527 15, 471 1, 102 1, 084 18 235, 105 227, 682 7, 423 
44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 0 0 0 244, 755 244, 755 0 
59, 000 33, 674 25, 326 58, 425 33, 183 25, 242 575 491 84 328, 720 326, 456 2, 264 
69, 500 38, 858 30, 642 68, 724 38, 530 30, 194 77 328 448 393, 234 388, 155 5, 079 
72, 700 39, 376 33, 324 72, 544 39, 376 33, 168 156 0 156 418, 008 416, 875 1, 133 
79, 200 43, 005 36, 195 77, 027 42, 000 35, 027 2,173 1, 005 1, 168 461, 997 446, 600 15, 397 









































' Covers both permanent and temporary new family 


dwelling units. 


Includes those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use housiug 
program provided by dismantling temporary war structures and their re- 


erection at new sites. 


1 Private construction costs are based on permit valuations, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. 


Public construction 


Costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for individuai 


projects. 


§ Housing peak year. 

4 Depression, low year. 
§ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 
* Last full year under wartime control. 
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